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FOREWORD 



Writing is the other tialf of literacy. With oUr contini(ing and 
critical ea^asis on in^roving reading instruction in the schools of 
North Carolina, we have nevei: for^tten that writing is equally impor- 
tant. ^This book testifies, to our concern for writing instruction. It 
contains sfttements whic|»/ clarity guite lucidly all that is involve"ti in 
learning to write. Bu^<^-what is most attrattive to me— it contains 
very practical sugg^iohs by teac+iers all across the state for making 
the aft of learning to wrtte well an excitirw enterprise for kids. ' 



A. Craig^hillips 
State Superintendent 
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PREFACE 



Writing In the Wild Young Spring is the latest effort by the Divi- 
sion .ofLanguagerTo~provW practical methods and inateriaU 
for teaching English/Language Arts--in this case, co«position. Action / 
Learning , an earlier publication', was a more generalized methods book 
produced as a follow-up to the Coninuni cations Section of the Departwent's 
Coprse of Stud^ for Elementary and Secondary Schools . K-12 . TMs book 
focuses exclusively upon how to do a better Job In teaching^ritlng. - 
Thanks to contrlbutiofis by teachers at all levels— collede; secondary, 
and elementary— it has the potential for making every t^her a better 
teacher of writing! ' ' X 

• ■ / ■ 

George A. Kahdy 
• Assistant State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
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. H. . IKTRODUCTION 



Bickground' 



book about the thepry and practlc^of teaching writing grew ' 
(Hit of a s\tmer 1f)st1tute. held on the^caipu^f Pilars Hill College. and 
sponsored .by the North Carol Inn Departrent Of Publ ic Instruction tn 
June'of 1977.' Forty laaster teachers of English/Language Arts fro« 
gradfis 4-12 were 1d«|t1f1ed by consultants in the' State Department's 
Division of Lang^a^ and by supervisors .froii the state's 145 1oc'a\ 
education agendesf^ The forty teachers wer^ ^nvlted to the wja^k^long 
1nst<tute to receive Instruction in teaching the writing piOcess and to^ 
prepare writing lessons for use in their own classes, as well, as for* 
si^eqt^t distribution to otfjer English/Language Arts teachers; 

• * . ♦ . * 

During -the first two and a half days, the teachers heard Frank 
O'Hare (Chairperson, Department of English, Oiiversity of Southern 
mssissippi). Bob Shuwn fPfofess^r of English, iJniVersity of Il.lfnois), . 
, Bob Reisina (Professor of EngXih-Education, P»broke State Univ^lty), 
an<tSaa Itolson (Director of Freshman Composition, University of ^lorth- 
Carolina-Charlotte) discuss suth topics as sentence coifcin1ng,'||55i^ce v 
in the composition program,* thet)ries of ^both classical ^nd modem rhetoric 
and alternative methods of evaluatiog stuctentlirlting. 

r Following ttfe intense instructional days, the teaphers l»gan to 
•develop writing 'lessons on each of the followinq topics: Motitating 
llriting; Creative Writing; Writing Reports, Reviews, Arguments, and 
Descriptions; arid Writing for Varieties'of Audlerrces. In addition, teachers 
of grades 10-12 were asked. to develop lessons on Writing the Research 
Paper. The teachers prepared their lessons In identical formats -to achtew 
cwisistency and ease of use. by others *mo might wish to employ the lessons 
in their own classrooms. 



Rationale 



.What foVlows is the-result of Jong labor by all tN)se involvejl In 
the sumer institute. Part I of the book is composed of essays on topics 
and fssues related to teaching writing. Part II contains selected writing 
lessons prepared by the participating teachers. Together, tfw two parts , 
should provide daily, concrete. He Ij^to th<jse ^ wish to do a better job ' 
in teaching students how to write 1^1 K 

Some key principTeS run throughout the essays and wrltirw les$ohs 
contained in these pages: ' i ^ . • 

* ^ (1). Perhaps the most Important principle of all Is that wrltlnj, 

must be experience-based. Sti^ehts must be Jed to see' that . ^ 
living is the source of all writing. Certainly, writing can • 
^ be based on reading; however, learning to think of writing , 
as an interpretation of ^r a record of experience Js a concept / 
which gets little attention in many classrooms. 



(2) Ahother principle >s tfrat a proper model for teaching writing 
must be informed by ways in which professional writers t 
work. The ke/ eTei»ent here Is revision. In i very real 
sense, writlrtg 21 revision, as i>on Murray suggests in his 
c^tribution te, these materials/ 

(3) A third essential principle is that purposes for writing 

• must be reality-based. That is say, stuttents i^st be ^ 
led to write for*eyes other than those of, the te^cb^r. ' 
Writing done solely forXhe teacher reduces the cpmpo<>ng * 

• process lo a mere exercise, which never rtwmmictttes the 
message to ^tudfents that writing has a high *pra<;tical .valoe^ 
particularly in a wortd that dses telephones and televisitns 
to send and receive so much infcAiRatlon. 

r • . 

(4) A final principle is' that evaluation of student writing must- 
be selective, When will we grade stu<fents as compears? '^As 
editors? As both? And what should represent a student's • 

\flDal grade as a writer— a composite average o/ markS;eimed 
over a term, or an assessjgpnt of where *the sifeiwient is at the 
end? If evaluation is to be an instructional coiponeott the 

• teacher must select only a few qualitative aspects student 
writing, (Perhaps these "principles*' are really biases, but 
they ito represent some of the convictions and points of ♦view 
rwhich highlight tl^ content (Tf this book.) • 



About the Title 



The title we have chosen is Writing in the Wild Young Spring ^ Inspired 
primarily by a supefb article bearing tne s^ title which appeared in / 
North Carolina Education (Pebrtja^ry, 1967), wrltten^ by GTyde T. Mc(>nts, then 
oi^ fiaston Copimjnity College. The title captures much of the spirit of^the 
institute i tself--where forty teachers met in the ^untalns at^ a time of 
seas 6fftl 'rebirth to concentra^ quietly but Intently on mays to get the 
most out of the sometimes "wil#yoi^g" people they* teach. The title also % 
says much mpre, as Shelley suggests in Adonais : * 
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Grief made the yayng*spring . 
f wild, and she threw dowi 

Her kindling buds, as if she* 
^ 9 Autumn were, 

'br they. dead leaves* , . * , ^ 

Ei^ectively teaching students in their "wild young spr1ng(sj^* meams treating 
them as "kindling buds" art% not as "dead leaves*" Following' the lessons 
developed by teachers In this book, and.adherfng to the idVice and admoni* 
tions offered in . the four accompanying essays, can help teachers <teal with J 
stiiijents as flowers rather than as weeds. If we expect to get ^od writing 
in our classes, we must require more of it. /And must lead students to 
see writing as an important entei^rise. Further, we must nj^t mislead our 
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Students. wst stop preaching jBout how jnuch _fun writing is", ft's ' 
• • i!iM**2!l- ^t's the wost sopljisjti^ated form of human coHwunica'tion.-- 

Finally, m shouldjpte aore oui-selves— and even share our efforts with 
_' -our students. iWm do all this,, then the seeds we plant io ki^is*^ "wild • 
young spring{s)" m germinate and grow inte healthy, mature flowers. . 
: "Hte extended? metarrhor df*m hepe is the real message of -this book. 

Acknowledgeaents ' ' ^' 

"' ' • ' « - . ^ . • • 
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» OUR STUDENTS WILL WRITE--IF *f£ LET THEW* j- 

' ^ \ ' ' . ^ ^ ♦ . • ' 

' . Oon Murray , ^ , , 

Professor of Ehgllsh ^ 
^ Urrlverslty cf New Haiipshlre ^ 
Durham, New Hainpshlre* . • 

V 

Our studei»ts int to Vr4te-*but /wt what we *^ant'thaB to write. 

Our students w^nt to write 5f death'.and love iod'^te and fear and 
loyalty and disloyalty; tf»€y want tQj<r1.te the theaes of literature in 
, those foms— poetry, narrative, dcama— which have survl^jed the M«^jr1es. 
They want ta write literatune, and we asrign the* papers of literary 
analysis, cdwparison and contrast* argunentation based on sjibjects on ' 
which they are not informed and for which they have no concern. 

English teachers may believe in the writing crisis, but writing: 
teachers know that. even" in a muUi-wedia electronic', passive. spectator 
age everyone seems to want to* write. The history teacher, the chemistry 
teacher, the coach, even .fellow English teachers arte, closet wf-iters^r 

>^r1ncipa1s, superintendents, school board BwnberS, taxpayers #re,'like1y • 
to press, shyly but firmly, a bulky manuscript into the writing teacher's 
hand. Othervmay be lyrprised that when the Russian poet; Joseph Brod|kj£, 
was bein§ questttmcd^ the KGB, his iTnterrogator, submitted his own 

' wnuscripts for Brodsky's tr1tic1si5. Writing teAcbers aren't surprised. 

4^ Research supports the impfession that everyone wants to write. 
CaflR Chomsky, and others, have shown th^t children want. to write before- 
thdVwant to read.' Donald Graves'* research indii^^s that the less 
^ wH^ng assigned, the more produced, the University of New Hafipshire 
we continue to offer more and more se^ions of wrijting coufscss, ai^ we 
carwot satisfy the demand. Kenneth Koch ^^ doing exciting wbrk in 
nursing ho*es with writers who are 70, 80, 90, 190 year^ old. The hunger 
to wnite survives as long as the- breath to live. 

Workshops on the teaching of writing should begin with the teachers 
writing. I .run*«any such workshops, and the teachers write as* their 
stu^nts should on subjects of their oWn choice in forsts appropriate 
the evolving iubjecTT They never choose literary 'analysis, argtwen^rftion 

- or aiiy of the forms usually called Expository. They ynrfte* description 
and Qhrratiixn, esibrS^nic poems and stories. They are astonishefirand 

• ip)rAsed at what they write and at what their colleagues wH<w. .Writing 
in>«l»urry, oh demand, under impossible conditions, they pcMuce feoving 
and exciting writing which deals with the major the»ies o^os» and birth 
^nd discovery awJ faijure. and survival. Their voices are vigorous, .sad, 
angry, no$telg1c, amused, diverse and individual. 

* * ♦ ' 

.♦Reprinted from North Carol ina*Enql1sh. Teacher (FalT,, T977) by permission 
of both the author aftd editor. ■ '■ ~ 
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These are the sa«« voices I- hear frow Qrade Three thn^gh post-* 
doctoral students, but I didn't see the full iaport of whaf I observed 
until Rlch^d^Sarbterf; 'head.of the English Department at mi ton Aca< 
■ told He a student of his charged- that they had to write essavs of lltferary 
•na lysis while they read poetry and Action, "because you <lon't our 
reading to be boring, yotr just want^our writing to be boring^"^ 

.. He all know th«t the essay cafl be exciting, but we al^ know that 
• essay topics assigned* in class ^ test knowledge oMiterature nrely. 
.produce. exciting or even interesting writing. 

I , have begun to'reali/e I must, reconsider ttfe new enphasis on ex- 
pos itory ^writing in our schools, es])eci411y wHlh tegJnning student*< and 
reconsider our attitude towards creative wrTting. That is a te«^I hate. 
511 ^Titers I. I^now resent it.» The'connot^^tion of creative Writing Is 
frivolous wHttng, decorative writing, wHting that is all style and no 
content, writing that is sutferficiaT, avocatiorol, so*t1fces therapeutic, 
«ost times'- trivial. X . . • . , 

\ X' / • / ■ . ■ . 

Unfortunately^ can al> poini^ creative writing .classes in which 
there is, wore ttjefapy thin writi/»g, a iJatronizing vprovil of %J1 efforts, 
4n irrespons^e lack of standards. These ''like wow, nan, that's like 
re*l, I wtJw" creative therapy units f*ave turned nany of us away from' 

a pro^r(Bxa«1nation of what happens wheg creative writing classes are 
taught by professional writir^' teachers. • . 

Vr\ those classes the students and teacher alijfe exanrirw, through 
writing, the most important issues in their lives* and fhey^ it through 
the forms we caJl literary-poetry, fiction, drawa, noh-fiction. 

As English teachers we^hould alt be tieltgh ted that creative writing 
courses. are popular and accept the people who teach the* as equals in 
our profession. We usually, however, 'do nit. He do not trust wrtters,. 
although we admire their work when they are (^d., We do not believe that 
our students are capable of attanpting -literature. 

We should see tha't their desire to write proves the vitality and im- 
portance of literature andjiterature-making in each- generation,, that • 
central *to the hunan experience, not j^st as a cowwml cation? 
skUl but as the best way to recall and understand experience. Me tell 
our^tudents the unexamined life- is not *#orth living, yet we seldom - 
allow 'those students to examine their lives firsthand through what is 
termed creative, writing. - . ^ 

' . ■ • s ' • ■ 

time that we, as a profession, not oijly support the readlng.of 
- itteral^re but the making of literature; that we- encourage our students 
to write what they want to write and realize that what they want to write 
UTmore intellectually <lemanding, more >inguistlcally Challenging, more 
"•'■^'"^cal'y difficult than the writing we usually require in the English 
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ifbe b1^sf problem fn Ihe terfching of writing ts gurse>v6's. We do 
not e»courage,^ a^loWf or resp6n^to our students* desire to write/ We 
'do* not bstleverthat our studehtPcan wrtte aivth'ing wort^h r^ding^ and < 
they provi^ our pt^edjctSon. ConcHtioY^s will not Improve until we* realize 
that what we, face is a teacheP problem, not a studfent- problein. 

filhen 1 ^was in Juniof' High School t\k public address system v^noupeed 
that planb fessons wojjld be: available, and Mntere^sted studeirtTs steljld 
p^rt to. the cafeteria . We had a pia^ ^t home, and IJ^d befen fascinated 
by but no one in the faini^ly could^'even play chopsticks, and I*was * 
not alloWed to touc'h it. i reptjrted tp the cafeteria^ for pjano lessons/ 
They^dost ZSt a/week in those d^ys of tMe Oepfe^ssiion; but.I could earn 
that-aftef* school,^ At Ijast I would be able to make^mu^c, ' 

J didn't knbw^ that there wis a new. me tbod-of teaching planc^. Whei^ 
I reported for ^ Virsflesson there was a sing^je pianoon the stage, and 
56 of^ u5 (|12.5f wonHf^assigrved to separate places at th^^ cafeterla* 
tables « ' We Were %ach. given our owrf cardltoard keyboard, ^leh -we ''urtf ol^fed 
on ctinroapd. Tbe teacher played dn the statge end we dnwwted our fingers 
against the cardboard keyboard ip awlfward invitation* " 

We were toldnhis new met|iod^had been ^veloped ty .experts. We were ^ 
cofiroanded to $hut any* pia'n(^s we had at home aw\d lock the». We would Ifeam' 
to play* before we. were allowed to, play*-' iteek after week I (friwned ny • 
fingers ag^nst inyfcardboard keyboard, but I could bear Vw music. Then 
r ml ssed^OTO day of practice^ and then another,' one lesson and then^ 
another. I still do not play the pjino* ' " * . . 

I fear that t/ie tea^hfhg of jin^iting in our*schools has sImiliaHties, 
and the back-to-the-basics gnphasis on expository writtrig, on wprkbooks, . 
on rhetorical models, Di) sentence combiping, forces om^ students to, play 
cardboard keyboards.^ They can not hear their voices^ ^| more than I / ^ 

^cou^^hear music from the, si.lent exercises I. was foiled 'to practice; they . 

*are not allowed to use tbeir own laHguag? to discover their own meaning 
in their own existence. " - . 

* • • • ' I V 4 

There are many . in^>qrtant reasons to* corfsider taking what 1s usually 
tolerated, at best, in the elective creative writing course and placing 
it at the center of the writing currlculun. Some of them are; 
I. ' ' . ^ ' ^ , . 

, Waiting about indlviffual *hiinan experlenge motivates Jboth the 

gifted and those we often co;>s1^ter disadvantaged. In fact, . 
we may find that th^ d1sadvantaged*aren^ t in teirms of - 
... " experiences whith can be -explored through writing. Students 

who 4re not motivated by our lectures on the need for writing 
^ sk111s--th€y know the need does not exis,t in lives they, 
^pect tZ) live--stin shaire the htAan hun^r to record and * • 
examine experience. Stuctepts who are bored with papers pf 
*1iterary analysis or eveir Incapable of writing -such a paper^ 
at this Stage 1n t^eir dev^op^nt may be able to-wflte* 
extraordinary papters' based on first-person ^perlence. 



. . students discover, through creative writing, that they have. 
• . a voice, they have a May of looking at their own Ufe through 

their own lajiguage. They discover and learn to respect their" 
own Indlvlda^^. * : . ^ 

. Creative writing extends experience and orders it. Through 
writing, the studervt Increases his or her awareness of- the 
world, and then works to order that awareness. 

As students follow language towards neaning they extend/and 
stretch their linguistic skills. ' 

• The experience-c-entered* doing, nature o1 
ulw will reach raariy students who artf not qc 
the analytical, passiveXreceptive nature ofj 
' acidewic curriculun. ) ^ 

. Studenfs>^rough writing, discover the satisfaction of wking. 
> They think writing is an art and discover it is a craft. 

. Creative writing gives students a new insight to literature. 
The study of literature is rio longer entirely a spectator 
spprt, lut an activity which they can experience and appreciated 
• ■< 

. The, creative writlM class nay be the place where some stu- 
dents learn to reif. Test results in many coiwunity colleges 
and other colTeges of the^seconj^hance show that many stu- 
dents who test as not being able to read are also the best ' 
writers. They are able to read their own ^rds and to perform 
the complex, evaluative techniques essentia^to revision. 
They learn to read by writing. s 

. Students and teachers of creative writing rediscover the fun 
of nrriting. Art is. at the center, play, and perhaps that 
is the reason it is so little tolerated in the School. If 
It is fun can it be learniha? Tes. 

. FinaLllyWQ^shouldj^each creative writing because it is more 
, , Intel lecfuTlly d^nding than the study of literature or 
^ • . language #s^-thef are usualMaught in the English class. 
V • This runs directly counter the stereotype believed by . 

. most-ert§11sh teachers. It -is easier to complete a workboek " 
on grannar. easier to tell the teacher what the teacher wants 
' . to know about a story thin it Is fe use language to mke 

meintn^ out of experience. The writlrn^ co|jrse is ^ thinking 
course, and it should 4)e central toWhe ^riculinin any 
schobl. * • 

If we face up to th*is responsibility to get back^ to m real basics 
livwriting and allow our students tbe opportunity to use language meaniiig- 
fully to explore experience, then w* most face the feeling of inadequacy 



shared by alrost all EngMsh teachers. teach lartguage and Wterature 
bccai^ that Is what we have been trained 136 teach. We do not t^jiph 
writing t^ocause few English teachers have ever had a course 1n writing . 
or In the nethods of* teaching writing. ^ ^ 

Fofctunatety the teaching of writing is within the reach of every 
uEngllsh teacher. The tl»cher can teach himself or herself to teach 
"writing by attempting an experimental curriculum based on three single 
principles: 

1. Ttach pJvoctu not fMducX\ The traditional Engl1sh*class 
appropriately deals with a product- -finished writing. The 
writing class deals with unfinished writing, writing that ^ 
is in the process of discovering meaning. Students muSt 
have the time to pass through the same stages of prewriting, 
writing, rewriting an* editing which writers have to pass 
through to achieve the products we examine in other parts 

of the English curriculum. 

Classes In which we give Assignments and grade thirst 
drafts produce the kind of wri-ting we- deplore. We must 
allow students to find their own subjects, using their own 
language to^ discover meaning in experience. 

2. WJ^^IfoimzZi' The writing teacher ppd0a^ for the 
wr^^ng class by using his or her owrlanguage to examine 
and share experience. The teacher understands the writing 
process because. the teacher experiences it. • ^ 

3. LUWi to youA 6tudejit6. The center of, the writing course 
is the conference in which the Student evaluates the draft 
and the teacher responds to that evaluation. Students who 
are experiencing the process uiraerstand it better than we 
can. They know what Is going well, what isn't going well, 
and they can, with our coaching, see how to Improve their 
wr1t1ng--to move closer %o their Ineaning. ^ ^ 

tt sounds simple, and tt Is." It takes an act of cdurage and an act 
of 'faith. We have to comnU ourselves to letting 6ur students take the. 
initiative fn the wr41;1ng course. Their writing is the text of the course 
and we have to respdnd to that. Tomlo so we have to have the courage to 
wait and, possibly* to fail. At the sante time we have to hive faith that 
our student^ haye soinething to say, that* they have a language and a life, 
arvl .that theV language and their life-^can work against each other to 
ignite meaning. . ' ^ - . 

It is significant that these^acts of course and faith correspond 
directly to the acts of courage and faith demanded of each wi^iter, student 
or profess ior.al, when'he or she faces a new draft. We have to have the 
courage to commit ourselves to the page,, to reveal ourselves, to fail. 
And we have to have faittr that the act of commitment and revelation may 
be worthwhile, may produce meaning. ^ 



If m have this courage and this faith we will discover that our 
stttdentar can write, and that they will write, and 'that we will be eager 
to read 'what they have written. There iirill bfe no writing crises In our 
cUssrQOR. There will be th^ excitement of students finding voices^ and 
the voices produciitg writing which is memorable and meaningful. Our 
students will write—if we let them. 
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Coiipositfon ts, the jubiect teachers do not leim; thej are merely 
^ ' expected to teach it. That^entiment, paraphrased frbw Francis Chris tiaii^frt,^ 
presumes that there are things to be^leamed about conposltion. Increasingly, 
this presunption H a soTid one,, as teachers and other scholars redis- 
* cover a tradition of rhej|3rical theory and pedago^ as .old as Western cfviV 
l^zatipn itself, share* important findings in .contemporary rhetorical 
theory, literary theory, psycho! inguistics, cognit;Lve psychology and other ; 
disciplines, ^-and Tetm new questions to ask of their Students' wrHing 
* processes and their own classroom practices. 

But. a further 0restiropti6n is that, by and large, tpa£hers have not 
been offered whatxoufd be there to be learned. The pattern is a familiar 
one: As a university freshman, the. pro?>ective teacher takes compos fti on 
(or, being "good in Eng4ish" perhaps exempts it). Then she (still too 
rarely "he") works through the cdre of the English curriculum— a series 
' of courses in British and American literary history. SIhs takes. a few courses 
. in generil education, and maybe an upper-level course in composition or 

grammar is thrown in. On the. gradAWte I6vel, the pattern repeats itself. 
\ Presumably %n€ learns 4to write--and to teach writing— by writing a few 
papers in 'non-writingi c#lrses.*^ And* writing is writing papers of literary 
criticism. And writing instruction consists of papers assidu6usly and ^ 
devotedly red-marked by- professors whose niajbr training and interests ^ 
understandabl)^ li« somewhere else. That Is not what the State Department 
^ guidelines imply shoul^HrSppen, but unfortunately this brief sketch is 
, . more fact than fable. 

^ What might one do in composition? Even if our work as students has 

not posed tha(t qi^stion, i>ur own composition classes— at whatever levels- 
force ft upon us, ofterf fir Hond^y-morrting desperation or Friday-night", 
fheme-reading despair^. It is easy to becwe locked fnto a-vicloys circle: 
an werworked teacfiei:, insecure in her effort^ to do what she was ndl. 
trained to do, feels hersielf a failure., Cynic^io about^ student abilities 

. . " . ' ■ " 



(or pervious -^actwrs' performance) can insulate Her against despair, 
or §h(B' can develop, a gria (tetemilnation in'her classes that well may . 
be sell^-defeatfogi ■ helplessness, more extensive red marks, and goil.t 
can becoMe arcs l^he vfcious circle as tt>e te.achef grasps for anythir\g 
and .discoversvpnlythe obvious errors in students'- writing. That teacher 
■«y,eiii)race outmoded teaching practices that seem responsible but are 
ineffective or worse; she is- subject to pass-ing fads and giiwiickry, and 
sfee-is.extraordinartly vuJnerabTe^to pressures from schw)l administrators, 
piren'ts, the press and the ptublic. ° If she i^ a hioh school, teacher, 
perhaps the sharpest irony comes when her old ijgjplrsity professors 
receive her studierts and- blame heri-for not idoing -what they have not 
prepare^ her for dqing,- because they are unprepared -themselves. Through 
no'one'i partncular fault; many teachers are hardljr initiated into 
composijnoi) a^f'a serious ■discipline.. lioVlcnowing.the field, they have 
little perspective from which^to make fruitful iMtructional decisions.' ' 
Because they^ are not in a position to ask authormtive questions in the 
field they teach, ttiey can easily become- pawns in their own classroom. 

might one tto in composition? There are no easy ans^^eri or 
quick solutions. But there are promising possibiUtUs, as the ideas 
and exercises in this book aioirably illustrate^We could learn to ask 
the question jointly, calmly, and seriously. Ideas and rjesearch now 
available to be read and question; now avaflaji)1e to be asked could make 
a lasting difference in our coi^fidence as teacher? and our students' 
perfonoance as composers. He could become authorities in ^the field we 
teacti. 

This article is r\o more then an essay in that direction. I will 
illustrate sooe of the resources, 'ideas^(and speculations) tfiat can be 
available to us, .and I will note a Iteginning step our stafe University 
System is taking in that directifiJf. I hope to whet your interest, so 
that yiu will seek out further findings and ideas, through university, 
coursework that wi.31 probably be developed only if you ask for it, through 
workshops, and through^ other resources. 

the Oldest Basics Around ^ ' . 



As ia pedagogically effecttve and theoretically serious discipline, 
compositfon (or ''rhetoric, as it'has characteristically been called) 
grew up >^ttr1ite stern civilizatiort' Itself , training citixen^ to develop 
verbal abilities Mn ways the newly-founded donocracies demanded. Thi-S . 
is not the plac^ to trace that rich history,^ to show\how rhetoric- bfc»iie 
(and remlned, until recently) the foundatw for all liberal arts 
education,** or to coi^ider whether classical' rhetoric Is- or is ript adequate 
for current educational needs. ^ Instead, I want briefly to steamarize some 
central fwlnts which remained ranar-kably stable through the long history 
of classtvl theory. How many of these points are usually igrfored in 
current* composition pedagogy? By^what have they been replaced? Consider 
those questions tacitly present in this discussion. 



Uhat neans ara availably to the writer Jor speaker) who would ryacT) 
•a particular audieoce? Some, of course, are* inherent irv the subject", 
being*dtscu5^d, but - others coiae frotj the write?)' s knowle<ige of his 
audience's beliefs arid values. Still others are inherent in the ways 
the writer can present hiwself effectively to thajt audience. 'DiMrama- 
tically, these 9<^urces shaped the rhetorical (or* coinuni cation) triangle: 



audience 
(pathos) 





writer 
(ethos) 



subject 
(logos) 



Ethos, logos, pathos--all provide souhces f?bm which the writer iwst-^ ' " ^ 
drtir^if t^/ihe is to reach a particular audience on sooie po4nt/of genuine ^ 
significance^ ^* . ' • ' / 

. Classical rhetoric, t?ed more closely to speaking than to writiig,^ 
recognized, three distinct types of s^^eech situations, ^se tod' can be ^ 
'^neatly suiwarTzed: ^ • . f \ 



Situation 
Judicial 
Deliberative 
Epideictic 



place 
law court 
assembly 
rituals 



tine 
past 
future 
present 



end 



accusa ti on Atef ense 
eJthorta t f on/ d i^ s u^bn 
praise/blwe 



Notice that thicse speeches OMCCur in'qfuite different situatfofts , reach quite* 
diffterent audiences , refer to events in quite different temporal relationships 
and Tiave quite different purposes > <dmplic1tly, there i s no such thing as- . 
' th^ one perfect speech, ideal for all occasions in<tependent of jU}^*^''^ 
audience, time t. and pufpose*. . *^ ^ - 

C*itral \^ classical theory are five constituent arts. The speaker 
'must invent (we would say ^discover**) materials to be used, he/she must 
select and ' ar/*_a_nge them, he/she must enrixxiy thai in an effective style of 
language. Since he/she is speaking without notes, he/she must develop 
m&mry of the speech, and -he/she must (deliver it effeftivelyt As teachers 
of Writing, we are concerned with the first .three arts; for these (and 
•'for the other two) ^^the; classical teacher was informed by a systematic 
discipline. \ 

For ex^le, a student would not be told simply to write about sone 
subject, - Instead, under invention the ftiident w<itild learn systematic ways 
to discover the centi^ q uestion at iltth. Through other tech^ues he/ 
she.wouTd learn to retrieve matej^al pg^^'t'^^'^t to the question and* to 
(discover new material - - 



Un^r arrangeiient the student was taught* that he/she imist put the 
audience in a fraifli^ of wind to listen to the speech (exordtui ), fwst 
reconstryct the context ( narration ) giving rise to the questfon t wust 
project for the audience the major points to be made ( division) , must 
give-arguments ( proof ) , must answer or antici^)ate objections ( refata- 
tion) and must drive the argipents home ( peroration) * These were not. 
formulae'for parts that any speech fust have; instead, they yere att«pts 
to help students ^dapt, discourse ourposefully to the needs ot real 
audiences. \ ' \ ^ ^ 



Finally, under style there is nothing in cl^assical doctrine' to imply 
that some one typeVof language is "correct** and all others are always 
"Jncorrect." Instead, the speaker adapted a high , middle , or Tciw style 
that w^s appropriate to the occasion, audience, purpose, and tRe section 
of a speech. 

Classical theory <s rawrkable, in part, f^r the emphases it' refuses' 
to pnVide^ l£ refuses to ^qcus exclusively on the finished speech (or 
paper) at the expense of the. rich sUuitfons .in wh1c})-discourse is generated. 
There is no such thing, in classical theory, as we finished 500-word, 
five-paragraph thdfe, whose formal nicety guarantees good gractes or effec- * 
tive discourse. They were informed by a coherent body of theory, but they 
knew that teaching tf^ theory would not produce good speakers or writers/ 
Instead, their* theoretical grounding gave than a pVace to stands enaWirig 
them /to make intelligent pedagogical decisions and "to develop work that 
woulfl exercise students profitably in the yarious processes that inform 
ineffective commMnicatiow^The European Renaissance Itself i«s in 
considerable part a rebirfh pf the learning I have scttematized,'^ yet 
today this body of theory and precept lies lar^ly untaught and unknown 
to teachers who have inf\erited the classical rhetoricians' tasks. 

I 

Panic' or Progress in Writing Exercises 
— ^ ■ ' J ^ 

'J ■■ ' 

Contrary to a^^ular conception, perhaps the most important phase 
pf a composition course 4s the planning that goes into individual assign- 
ments and s^uences the teacter will ask students to address. Of course, 
the teacher can 'decide to make no formal asslgnaients at all, instead 
letting writing situations onerge from*classrodm discussion apd other 
activities. Properly prepared, that cii^be a Responsible decision Indeed. 

But I suspect we have al] experienced a contrary di^eim. Fa<;ed 
with a claXs the next day (or the next hour)*, we know we want students to 
write something ; we dash off an assigrmient which we hope more 'than expect 
will^ a Trow them to write something intelligent and ttlstructive* And we ( 
are often disappointed fay what comes batfk.' ' • 

Perhaps th,6 mosi general moral is. to invest tfme in^developing. assign- 
me'nts. Writing an assigwnent's directions is in-effect an Assignment- in^ 
writing: we can fruitfully ask ourselves why some assi^granents reached 
ouir audience of students and others did not. Often, subtle changes in our 



directions i?i 11 produc^i tremendous differences Iji the ways students 
res(0nd^ lbnd it is worth working at an assignrofent 's- form and languew^ 
so that.^il may tte more.effective^next year. - ^ ( 

AsSigfiments^pf Course can take many form^ there is no reason that 
they have^t^'bfe.fade the saroe way or. that they all should produce 
"ftnishBd" piecei .of writing. James Kloneavy schematizes kinds of 
.activities that carfMnforw assignments:' . 
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^xara|?Ies 

> 

< - 

i Rewrite 




Enifirofwejrt 
and • 
StiwjTus' 



Think 



Talk 



< Write 



o 



A particular assignment can proceed from any point'on KiHineavy'-s circle 
to any subsequent pdint. It is possible to go directly from ^pxamples". 
to "write" for example, or from- "t)iink" to "write. The circle is useful 
in -helping the teacher identify options, fior brevity, ic much of what 
follows. Iwill be proceeding from TEnvironinprit and" Stimulus'* (i.e,. , the 
writing assignment) to "write," but without implying that there is any 
n^ed to restrict to this sequence alone or that there is any sf^cial 
virt;/e in such a restriction. * . ^ » j 

Perhaps all iwriting assignments are artificial in some respects. 
After alii in the "real world", writing is usually not in response to a 
formal assignment. Even when a writing assignment seeks tp capture a 
•real-world" situation (e.g. "Write a letter to the EdUor**), the class- 
room setting itself constructs some artificial constr*afnt$. 

> • ^ 

Artificiality n?ed not be a problem; it involves "art," after all. 
But a teacher needs to consider in what respect(s) an as^ignmefit is 
artificial, for what pbrpose(s); and with what likely effects. Without 
carefuT thought; a necessarily artificial assignment can becpme uninten- 
tionally incoherent as well.. For example, there may be a cortflict 1>etween 
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the attitude the studervt is asked to. assume and the ^attitude iit^)11cit . 
ih the asstgrwient itself: :*-Be imaginative" is'an adjfi/Sbl^ hope, but 
It is hardVy imaginative language. Incoherence can ejtist. between the 
Inteot specified in an^assignment and the r^ans stlputated' to reaC>i it: 
"Ihrlte a paper of classification persuading young, children that they 
shouU brush their teeth reguJarly," afi assignment*:! iust thought up, 
, has^ny problems., among them thatj the two different instructions may 
seem^ coherent to the teacher but likely Will not to the stijdent. 
^^-^tbat matter, "Write an ess^y of classification*'. 4s ^an exercise in 
artificiality.. It may be useful.- but outside ot English classes has 
anyone ever sat down ^intending to write an ess>y in classification, 
pyre and simple? - / X 

^ Finally, and frequently, the assignoervt^.s directions' , stated or • ^ 

impMedi can clash wfth the teacher's comments and grading criteria, as 
the student perceives thero.^^ Here, too, the teacher really is a writer, 
trying to' reach a real audience with a'real purpose. Students, like >| 
other people, are incredib% sensitive to any differences between what 
'one says he/she ineans and imt the student later -reads him/her tp have 
mea^t. One gross (but truef exaraple: the student who was told to express 
, herself in a poem and then was graded down because her poeiB Jncluded 
the pronoun I believe the cynicism and indiffere«ce w^ have seen in 

some students' faces can be traced to thts sort of incoherence. 

NothffSg can guarantee' an assigr»aent*s effectiveness; thes^gi^tlons, 
none (p which have unequivocal ** right answers," may f^lp avoid^'^il^i^* 
falls: What sort{s) of cues does th^^ass/igraent. giver . JtecalltnO^e 
classical trfangle, for exwnple, ddes it specify audiencfe, or subiect, 
or the sorX of role the writer is asked to' play? Does itf specify a* form? 
How st/ongly are the cues given? is the asstywwrt written in tf^ same 
mode as the response^it seeks? Can it plausibly engage the writer? (For 
. exan^le, wuld the teacher herself be willing to write a responsd?) Can 

^appropriate responses plausibly engage the intended reactors (the teacher 
herself and, hopefully, other students in the class)? ? Does the assign- 
ment leave room for effective surprises, or does the specter of "one 

^right answer" lurk behind its directives? Fiijally, does:the assignment 
'imply a fJistihc^v^ set of evaluative criteria peculiar to itself? "Write 
a personal letter" will not engender the s^ sdrts (Jf writing as "Write 
an irticle for" the schoollpaper convirrcing stWents how they and their 
parents ca*f. conserve, enerdy." Probably, evaluative consents that are 
broad enough to cover -.bo tn sorts of writrng are so vague that students 
will not understand them. "Be clear" is a remarl^ably murky exhortation, 
once you think abciut it^ and can there be iny suggestion less specific' 
than "Be specific"? 

In sum, a thc?ughtful assignment could include a statement of 
;objective(s) . indicating what students could be expected to learn from 
, responding to it; a stimulus, to, be given to students, involving them in 
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soae Situation calling for Writing; a rationale, sketching the relation- 
ships between stiwulus, students, and objectives; and i rubric, fliving 
criteria for evaluating responses or categories describing. crucial features 
fn responses.' In light of aaual responses,^ the teacher will be able 
to adjust and refine these various elements, in the process, learniTig a 
great deal abo^t her students, her expectations, and her own writing. 

•A]^o^ m final speculation about exercises.- Sequencing of writing . 
assigrwents is a matter of wid^ and fruitful debate, but notice that anjr. 
sequencing assures that not all writing is alike anjUtha;^ various- sorts of 
writing can 1>e arranged in a rough sort of developwentaV progression. THat .- 
U not to say that some sorts ,of writing are inherently "better or "^re . 
iBportant" tha.n others, ^ust that some sorts of waiting way Build on skills 
that other sorts develop. ' - ^ . \^ 

■ • As- a teacher, I find it tremendously h^l^ul to have in «1nd a rough ^ 
matrix that "places" .various issues and cwqpleittties. MlT»e nins pretty 
much las-'fol lows: imagine a graph; where the vertical and horizontal axes 
■eet, place the "I" of the- writer, who always though in varying ways is at 
the center of what he writes. Then, gqfng up the vertical axis, place 
something like the fqllowing: "Express myself to someone," "Narrate some- 
thing to someone," "describe. . . "explain. . . ," "analyze, . . 
"persuade soKone of something." Along the horizontal aids note various 
"distances"— of time, pjace, and attitu(^— that may separate the "I" writing 
from subject and audience. The resulting "graph" ra.ises a nmber of 
interesting questions and possibilities: Effectively to persuade someone 
t)f sdiaething, for exaiple, should the writer already be able to explala 
that same "something* to the same "someone"? Should he/she learn to work ^ 

Sth subjects, audiences, and eitotional -attitude^, that arf "c>ose" to hW 
r personally befor^ being asked to write on subjects (and to audiences) 
that are more general or abstraa? Is the T central to all writing^ «$- 
my graph implies? I suspect so, and I think that its absence, coupled with 
desires for "academically respectable" writing, leads to a great deal #f 
ihe fatuously in^ressive and blind student writing we ha^je seen in 'teiw 
.^pers and elsewhere. In any case, some such sche*a caf»he1?5,stodents feel n 
^at there is purposeful lirogresslon in the comp(Ts1tion course, and 1t 
can help teachers roughly "place" assignments, even when time for more 
thorough planning is not available. ^ 

Becoming Pro's ' • , - 

As composition teachers, we are not now treated like^rofessionals."^ 
If we wish Jthat to change, we must become professionals. We must learn 
the. discipline we are expected to teach and must learn to pursue the 
questions it raises. Serious, scholars c'an help us determine where our • 
needs as teacherylie. J. N. )took has written a book on, the subject, 
and the ftatioral Council- of Teachers of-Englijh (NCT^) has .fecfently 
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published a careful and thoughtful statfeaent on teacher preparation.*^^ 
Researph "findings", through publications of NCTE and elsewhere, are * 
Increasingly available and accessible.^** Informtng ourselves of these 
would aftable^ us to reconsider teaching strategies. What sorts of^ 
writing do teachers teach, for example, and with wtat effects ?"-^e 
could respond intelligently to sowe' pressures that are good-lntentioned 
but ill-inforwed if we have learned, for exaa^le, that instruction if 
fonsal graaaar has never^en denonstrated to have any positive influence 
on students' writing.^® * 

. ' - ' ■ ' 

Also' available are new ideas and theories^' which we could adopt, 
test, and" modify in our classfooHB, in many cases making bur work less 4 
burdensome, more efficient, and more effective. 

Lack of or4g1nal thought is a- frequent probloa in student papers, 
for exoople. Fresh insights into the processes of co«rt)s1ng.,-^*^as well 
as a wide variety of systupatic heuristic procedures,^' analogous to 
classical invention, are being developed that help students dtscover new 
information and perspect1v0sj on sQb^ectS they wish to explore. 

Repetitious land thi^adbare sentence patterns are another frequent 
difficulty. Wcrrk in sentence CQ«bin1ng, developed by Francis CHr1stensen,2fl 
Frank O'Hare?^ and others, is demonstrating remarkable irowt»r in students' 
syntactic fluengy and flex^bilityi- Without relying on gramidi drills, tt 
accomplishes many of the objectives that those drills were intended, to 
achieve but did not. fcte need to know and begin trying ttese techniques, 
which could make our work less ^tedious and more pr^uctfve. 

CA^wsition will never be the sort of thing a book (orWarticle) can 
teaCh or can teach one how to teach. Tbough we need to stud^tndings ' 
and theories which are making composU1oi> currently one of the most exciting 
areas in aany. curricula v we need finally to become our own authorities doing 
our own thinkirig and research.- Our classrooms offer fine. laboratoriesJ for 
rthat, and research designs do not have to be incomprehensifily esoteric; 
good guides exist to designing writing. studies. 22 Through stjte and national 
publications and seminars, we could join netsrorks- of .Informed teacfters 
and other scholar? benefitting from each other's experience and findings. 
In a word,'we could become professionals. 

» ' • ^ 

Only to unwitting pawns, might that dream seoR impossifele. 

f To become professionals in con^sition will require new support by 
school actainistrations, new options for in-service workshops and soiiiDars,<s 
and new cooperation between teachers and University faculty. English 
faculty within the University of North Carolina system are coming "to see 
th# need for that cooperation. Last year, for example, all but three of 
the sixteen branches' Departments of English endorsed the folloniDg 
resolutioot , . 
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1. That the University's Departaents of English shw 
greater interest in ami stand reaxiy to , assure ^reSter 
responsibility for teacher education in conposition. 

e 

2. That new and sierious consideration be given with- 
in teacher education, both in-service and pre- . 
service, to training. tn writing, reading, and 

^ related areas. 

3. That professionally formulated stateoents 'nn 

• teacher preparation, in addition to statB certifica- 
tion requireaents, be used as guidelines for teacher 

• education in English. 

• • • * 

4. That practicing and prospective teachers at all. levels, 
through appropriate study and practlcuw experience,- 
beco«e faailiar with scholarship in fields pertfn^fit 

to teaching. composition and the other langua||? arts: 

for exajyle,, rhetorical theory, linguistics, and literary 

theoY7. 

5. That each constituent institution of the University 
reexaiaioe its programs in teacher education in^ 
•14ght of this resolution. # 

Thos^ provisions are positjve signs, but the resolution's Ideas 
will not« iapleroent themselves. That\^must be done b^ people--w1thin 
University English Departaents, aAniaistrative structures, and public 
schooU. It depends on people like you and «e, as we seek Jp,irttly to 
becone professionals in the field of composition- We owe no less to 
ourselves and ouf students. 4f 
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SEQUENCE IN TEACHING WRITING: IS IT DE;SIRABLE, USEFOL, POSSIBLE? ■ " 

R. Ba1rd Shunan^ 
Professor of English ' 
'^Un1vers1tjf of minds 
Urbana\ Illinois 
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English teachers have always been conj^VnW with sequence In one 
way or anothei*. The cownon complaint of s^^>»jlary school English teachers 
that their students come to them having been taught nothirtg 1n the ele- 
went^ry school or of college instructors tttat the secondary schools do 
not teach students to read/write/ reason any more is known to nearly every-: 
one; and such complaints suggest that an expected seififence has not in 
fact been observed by other teachers.- The influential Basic Issues 
Conference of 1958, in Issue 5, addressed the problem qf sequence: ''A 
tentljrgrade Student will almost certainly know the basic concepts amd 
operatlona.1 methods of algebra, but vhere in schobl or college would 
thp teacher know that his students already understand the meaning of 
''^stich terms as narrative point of view,;blank verse, irony, and poetic 
/ Justice?"^ The Basic Issues Conference was star-studded, drawing as It 
did. top representatives from four major professional organizations— 
the American Studies Association, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the Modem Language Association, and the College English Associa-* 
tion,*^ The issues the group raised were taken seriously by the English 
leaching profession. 

A 

Nevertheless, it is abundantly ele^r that in the segnent quoted, 
the conferees made a serious -error in reasoning. They were, essentially, 
comparing apples and elephants. English is not algebra, nor should It 
be, nor is It, ever likely to be. English essentially deals much wore 
»dth the processes of the right hemisphere of the brain, the visual - 
spatial processes than wiih the temporal or propositlonal " tf-then" 
processes which are governed largely by the brain's left henrfsphere. 
ATgebra is a left hemisphere, linear activity. English is In essence a ' 
right hejni sphere,* non-linear activlty--except when It is taught by those 
who would, through demanding rote meSforization, filling in blanks, or 
qpnstructipg transformational tree-diagr«iB, turn it into a temporal , 
left he«1sphere activity. 2 ' — 
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Wiy to Teaicheiyand Administrators Want Sequence? 



Sequential progirams appeal to one's sense of order. They are con* 
V venient--or, at least, look convenient when one sees than or> paper. If 
• the tenth grade English teacheT knows for sure that subject-verb agreement 
. was tayght in Grade 6 {the , district handbook for language arts will show 
this), then he/she .is theoretically not responsible for teaching it in 
6«:ade 10. And so also with compound. or complex sentences, paragraph struc- 
. ture-, irony, satire, class^ca^ mythology, and any other item that fits * 
beneath the great tent under lihich English huddles, Happy is the school 
principal, superintendent, or curriculum supervisor who can tell the 
public with great "assurance that comparison and contrast are taught in 
the second month of the student's ninthJyear in school or that metaphor 
and simile are addressed in the seventfr month of the same year. The 
public has faith in a<tainistrators who are on top of things, who know 
what is goin^ on. ' So,' for purposes of good PR, administrators often 
have kindly feelings about sequence, which is just another word for order , 
which has a triple, meaning in this context'if one cares to seek it out. 

Does Sequencing Have Advantages irr English Instruction? 
• 

Sequencing f)as some obvious advantages in English Instruction. It 
seer?s quite apparent that students need to know how to construct acceptable 
sentences before they can proceed to the writing of effective paragraphs, 
for example. They must know certain basic terminology in-order to discuss 
the writing process and to understand comnents that others employ, in 
grading or discussing their papers. They cannot talk knowledgeably about 
what a, prepositional phrase is without knowing what a prefwsition ts, 
although they can and do use prepositional phraies long before they know 
what prepositions are. 

All learning processes possess some sort of inherent sequence, some 
underlying order* This fundamerttal. building block order need not be 
superimposed from without; rather it is a natural part of o^'s develop- 
mental processes. ^ ^ 

Sequence has a considerable Advantage from the teaching standpoint, 
because curricylum can be planned effectively if a sequence of teaching ^ 
stfeps—prlorities,. if you will is clearly, stipulated. Such planning ir* 
- ^ bas^ upon analysis of the subject matter in order of complexity or 

difficulty within the time frame available--a day, a week, a month, a ' 
semester, a year, middle school (three or four years) , .senior high school 
{usually three years), etc.* Every class hour has a sequence of events, 
many of them preplanned. Why then, teachers might ask, should school 
terms or the ifhole of a major school segment, such as middle, school , not 
be similarly preplanned? 
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Sequencing sfcems an efficieft method of organ4ztftion. It suggests 
that teachers wilPhot spend quite so much precious time reieaching what 
has already been taught. It suggests that they haye an overview of their 
subject area as a totality and that they are proceeding in a coherent and 
defensible way to present their assigned portion of that totality. In that . 
great chain of t>ein§ which nany English ^ language arts teachers are- 
trying to plug-into, the priiiary teacher who^ is teaching, cursive penmanship 
by. the Pal«er Ibthod represents a necessary. step in a process which leads 
to having fifth gride students write compound sentences, seventh grade 
students write directions about- hdi to make something (the process theme), 
twelfth grad^ students write research papers, and Ph.D.. candidates write 
dissertations. Eaqh major activity leads to the next activity in a 
sequence. L^'ing\ it is hoped, will be incremental if'teiching Is sequent jal 



Ddcs Sequencing Work? ^ 

Obviously, sequencing works to a degree; education nould be f n a much 
more chaotic state than it now is if there were %se^iencing at -all, and " 
complex learning would be impossible of attainment. However, sequencing 
has distinct limitations and much that has been sugge^ed about it appears 
to hp based upon questionable underlying assumptions. Some of these assump- 
tiorii follow: ^ . . 

' , - • " ' 

(1) All students are ready to learn a given body or type of . 
knowledge at a given, pre-determined time; • - 

(2) Students will leafti what is tayght to them' when iMs 
taught to them; ' ' / 

(3) Either all schools or school districts%m adopt the s«ne 
sequences or'all students will remain in the same school, 
or schools districts for their elementary and secondary 
educations; » 

(4) Students will not forget anything .that is taught them; . 

(5) The entire body of information which is considered useful 
at>the beginning of a formal sequence (Grade 1) will re- 
main static throughout the students' education so that the 

. pre-determined sequencing will not be disturbed., 

^The suggestions for sequencing espoused by the Basic Issues Con- 
ference and late/^y writers like Clarence W. Hach in "Needed: A Sequen- ' 
tial Program Ip/Composition-^ and by me in "Toward Restructuring the 
English Curriclilura"'' were predicated upon the existence of a s^ble,' 
static society whicli, as^ well reali^ does not charactize' contemporary 
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MmHcm society. Mritlfifl of the ■odem high school populetlon, J. M. 
\iook rfiriods hisfreailers IJiO/Hany [students] have lived in six or 
eight comities as tbeir fa€hers*'Nork changed.. ,S<m have attended 
a &um schools.*^ AN J. Saylor points out, 'tn big cities across the 
country, one out of every three high school students drops out of scMol, 
and the ones th<t 96 to school attend only 70 percent of the tlae."^ ^ — 

\ .\ filven this situation,- there Is little doubt that any talk of achieVing 
\ >1iKtive sequenpingwln English or any other subject, K through 12, 4$ On- 
realistic: Our soclety^will not stand still long enough for this Ip 
happen, even thougih teaser tine Is being spent trying to develop 
^ sequ«ces jikicft, b^oije they l)egin, are likely flooded to failure. , 

RofaerU Wheeler,' in her thoughtful article, "A L'ittle Maple," notes 
"Our present sytftea'of aass education eMrged frqi jfcstem Europe, designed 
to deal with a nok^^bsolete population." She goes on to point Out the, 
basic fallacy in Qur having used tfte Uestem Europe vdel, which was designed 
to edi^t^^ only an eltte few beyond the eleaeoUry levtl. She continues. 
How, our nation is atteipting to be the first in the world to provide free 
public educttiw for all of its chUdrsn. It Is being a^tcipted In an 
outdated systea."'' (Mil - teachers , ateinistrators, and tho^ 1*0 traip 
teachers understand this basic fact, it is unlikely that schools w1,11 be 
able In any real way to meet the neftds of our highly pluralistic society. 

Can Sequencing Be Practiced? . 

Surely soae sort of sequencing needs to be practiced in the teachipg 
* of coi(>osition. Learning to write— that is to transcribe speech into a 
well ordered, understandable, coherent for«--1s of the utaost necessity 
•aftd iaportance to anyone who would function effectfvelfin a highly 
developed,- tedhpoTogical nation. However, learning to write is vastly 
different froa teaching people how to write, and precious little is being 
dorfe in aany aOdnm Engl t A classes to teach writing. Students with a 
natural- ability fn writing, usually those coalng froa litarate, aiddle • 
' class environaents, are rewarded; those who have little/iative ability in • 
A wHtlng'are penalized. Errors are pointed out—usually thf easy-to-spot 
errors in spelling, punctuation, agreeaent, etc.— but Itttle is done to 
. proaotfe a writing .environaent. In l»is lawfcwrk article,. "A Generative 
Rhetoric qf the Sentence,"* Fpwcis Christenseo writes, "In coaposition 
courses we do not really teach our captive charges to write better— we 
aerely'exgect thea to. And we do not teach thea.how' to. write better 
. . because we do jiot'know how to teach thea to write better."' Cbristensen 
goes on to suggest concrete ways in which teachers can eaphasize the struc- 
ture rather than the aechanics of effective'wr^tlng. 

• ' ^ ' r " . 

In the ye>ri-s 1 nee Chris tehseff^s pioneering work, soae excellent 
stridos have been nadf in the teaching of writinf. Donald Murray has , 
touched the teacMflg fcty^es of ainy coaposition teachers by convincing 
t|iai that writing is Orocess rather than a product and that revision 
and rewriting art all-ii^ortant eleaents in this process. His influential 
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IJb6k, 4 ihtitmr fmcush^B Vriting,^^ supplemented by ?ucb articles as his 
*Teach Writing as a Process, Hot Product or "The Writing Process''^^ 
are Indispensable resources for anyone who would teach writing realistically 
and effectively .at any level. Ken Macrorle's Uptaught and Telling Writing , 
both published by- Haytlea .In J970t also point In new directions, syg9est1ng 
that-studknt writing Mist have an audience If It Is not to be laerely an 
' exercise. Frank 0!Hare's ^Sentence Cow<)1n1ng >^^ John C. Mellon's Transfonaa- 
Clonal Sentence-Cowblnlrig* ^ and, somewhat earlier, Paul Roberts' English 
Sentences* ^ suggest ways by^Jrhlch skill in mistering^ the basic building * 
btock of composing, the sentence, can be developed sequentially and 
effectively. 



Writing as-frocess and D.lscovery ^ 

jt - ■ • 

Increased enphasls Is curm)tly teing focused i4>on writing as a ' 
-process. In the latest yearbook of the National Society for the Stu^ m 
of Educat1on{ NSSE) entitled The Teaching of English , Elisabeth HcPherson 
contends, "Good teachers of writing see the proouct*H>ften a flawed piece 
of writing--as part of the process, an atta^t to ilnderstand and control 
experience. Such teachers hav? abandoned the notion that satisfactory 
products can be achieved through kiK>wled^ about writing, thrmigh drills 
on usage^ rules, for punctuation » expeditions ^n search of topic sjntenres."^^ 

Pirt of the difficulty that studients experience in- writing cones from 
the faot^hat laost of the« are not encouraged to fin3 things that they want" 
and need to write about. The typical classroom atMspheft is not conducive 
to the Vind of dtscovery fro« which ^great-*or even good-siting proceeds. 
When an atmosphere of discovery develops and is nurtured, as it has been ^ 
in Rabun Gap, Georgi* where ETIot Wigginton's Foxfire enterprise has pro- 
duced-^startlingly ^fective results in involving studen,ts actiyely and 
excitedly In writing>, the urgency and iaiedlacy.of the situation will «ake 
possible coopositibn -instruction at the highest level , because students 
will feel a compulsion to learn how to write— and the compulsion will 
come from within them/ 

'f 

Mcpherson addresses this point in the NSSE Yearbook: "WhenFtt^ main 
purpose of writing is seen ^as discovery, the job of the teacher shifts from 
laying doy^/rules e^^nd fonmilas to finding ways that will help thos^ discoveries 
take place. Using language to explore experience becomes a pleasurable 
hipan activity, replacing the. oain of never quite doing what was wanted, . 
never quite doing it right. 

The Heed to Develop the Power of Observation 

" Fr^nk Wh1te>)ead^8 stresses the fact that good writers are good ob-^ 
servers, who write out of conviction and with no conscious thought to rules 
such as those that many students are forced to learn 'in coi^>os1t1on classes. 
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Wiltehead asks, ^Do we ourselves, When we speak or write our native language, 
spend our tine thinking about either grawnatlcal ryles or stylistic princfples? 
Do we, for that natter, give any of our conscious attention to the words' and 
constructions -we are using as,'Sach? .Don* J we rathef have to focus our mind 
on the content of ouf conimjnicatloTi— on just what it 'is that we have to say?" 
Whitehead continues,' •'Write a descriptios of the sea on a stormy day,' says 
the course-book, 'and rewewber to use plenty of vivid interesting adjec- 
tives/ 'Rubbish!' any practising author >*ou1d retort. 'What you must do 
is go and look at the sea on a storwy day and really observe it.'"^^ 

o The English c^ass must become environment in which tMngs are 
happening that youngsters feel a need to write about. Until this ^lappfens, 
it is- doubtful that kids will learn to write well. The English cU$s lust * 
also become a workshop in wlilch fear of failure is not an inhibiting factor 
for those who are trying -to. leant. Small children iJo not learn to talk 
by mastering simple sentences, then moving on to compound sentences, then 
to complex, then to pompound-complex, being corrected every time they make 
an error along the wa^. And most#children, by age three, can communicate 
^ite effect>vely. But sequenifal programs seem to evade the fact that 
langua^ learning takes place in a total environment • What scant^sev*cb 
exists on the subject seems to Indicate that intensive evaluation bears 
little correlation to writing 1mp(rov«»ent.^^ However, »ple evidence exists 
to suggest that students ,leam tq write (1) wh|*tJ«y have something they 
really wish to comm'jnitatB and (2) when they hS% an audience with which 
they want to connwnicatfe- ^ 



Kids Are Organic 

r • 

In closing, perhaps it would be ^^^11 to cite J»es Hoffett's observa- ^ 
tion that in teaching language skills" . . . you^re dealing with a biological 
person;... . and you need ^n organic growth— it's not pieces put together; 
they don't add up like that. You have a whole all the time, and the parts 
are imminent within the whole from the very beginning. 

As -long as English teachers «'lh ink that they -are dealing primari ly^witlj 
th1ngs--rules, great works$ sentence and paragraph structure--they will 
try to segment what they are doing and deluc^e themselves into believing^ 
that this se^ntation is sequence . But" without throwing out or ignoring 
the need. to deal with things , teachers imist also realize that they are 
dealihg with organifc be1ngs--kids,- If the kid is not considered before 
the things, no good teaching can take place because, no matter how inspired 
a teacher's lessons some kids will not benefit from them at the 
particular time that they are taught. The aim in American schools^ if I 
Indeed our stated purpose is to.make education available to and meaningful 
f6r everyone, must be to Work with all students where they are and bring 
thCT as far as possible toward the realization of their highes^t potentials. 
Tfie structure of a discipline imjst imply wquence; but the individual 
youngsters in any class will necessarily progress at .their own speeds with- 
in the sequential materials. Te superimpose a pre-determined !?eauence upon 
all middle school or senior high students is as absurd as decraeing that 
411 six'teen-cyear-olds will wear size 10 shoes. 
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Althoi^h pundits allege that tbe lone certainties In life are death 
j and .taxes,. coB^sltl on teachers know otherwise. They realize that evalua 
\ tlon, an integral par^of their professional responsibility, belongs on 
I the list. Like th^ phoenix, it is dcfstined never to disappear. Like 
that legendary' b1rd> It must bfi reckoned with . . • sooner or.lat«^. 

Soo^r is probi5Ty^the wiser option. Esl>ec1ally in an age 
^charac termed by acccftfntabnity and. litigation is there good reason to 
evaluate re^larly. At suctTa time, moreover, there is €r4^ better 
reason to ev^uate wisely. This chapter will thus outline stipategles 
crucial to wis^-or, if or^ prefers, effefctive— evaluation. Vo a^tenpt 
will be wde to^be complete or definftive; evaluation is so iwi«rKe a 
subject, and so. firaught wit^ moral and legal as well as pedagogical iwpll 
cations, that anytning shorr of a doctoral dissertation can hope to 
trMt only natters of overriding inportance. Such^la focus, however, may 
be as opportune as it is necessary. .Because the public a)nt1r(ues to 
clamor for •'basics.Vit is Indeed desirable {if ntft- downright vital) that 
composition teachers pomJer anew--and perhaps frequently— the basics of 
evaluation. 

Among those basics are evaluation* scales designed to provide grades. 
Two types ire popular. Linear, or weighted, scales, direct their users 
to a mathematical analysis of writing ability— that is, to riunber gr;ades, 
wtifch can easily be Converted to letter grades if evaluators desire. 
Illustrative of such scales i$ the '^Educational Testing Service Composi- 
tion Scale** (see Append1xA)j^jd^eloped, validated, and popularized 
about a decade ago by Paul B. Diederich of ETS. Cownonly known as the 
Diederich Scale, it identifies eight factors as imporUnt in the evalua- 
tion process. Four of those factors relate to "General Merit"; four, 
to ''Mechanics.*' The first four factors represent sixty percent of the 
worth of a (faper; the last four; forty percent.^ Teachers mp\fiying 
that scale, just like teachers -employing any other 11 near scale, 'obligate 
themselves"t>oth to the factors that are 'identified and to tlje weights 
* affixed to those factors. Without such an obligation on their part, 
there can be no uniformity of evaldhtitn and, therefore, no unifotwity 
of grading. Of course, ''perfect unifomrtty" is possible tfhly after , 
teachers using the scale have had cpvntl^ss opportunities to "test ' 
run". it and to compare and djscuss their numerically stmnaVized 
perceptions. 





Ms- Nancy C. Mlllett of Wchlta State University Illustrates how 
the Olederlch Scale— or any linear scale, for that matter— can be altered 
to acco«TOdate Individual preferences. Without changing the D1eder<bh's 
el factors, she adapts their weights to meet demands she believes 
linwrtant at six grade levels (see Appendix's)- The revision, she 
a(te1ts, was "simple , . . to make" other revisions of the Dlederlch, 
like, r€fv1s Ions of other linear, scales, are no more difficult. Teac 
wishing to Introduce them have only to agree on the factors Involved 
and their respective weights. 

If linear scales can be said to Identify factors In writing that 
are public and explicit, then non-linear scales deserve to be^seen ai^ 
projecting factors In writing tHit are public Implicit. The latjter 
make no liitruslons upon i^thematlcs or computdClons. Instead, they 
provide models of writing of varying quality,, each^model projecting the 
characteristics of a particular grade designation--^, C+, D, or whatever." ^■ 
Tacitly or otherwise, teachers creating and/or using non-lTnear scales 
maintain that Ifnear sc^es^is'Iead in Xheir attempts ^to itemize arfd 7 
isolate factors in writing; their belief is tfiat those factors neM tP / 
be seen and evaluated in relation to one another and that the whole of ^ 
a paper -is greater th^n tf^ sun of its indiv-idual parts. 

# 

Probably the best-known non-linear scale originally ^w>eared in 
19^. "A Scale" for Evaluation of High School Student Essays" (see.^* 
Appendtx C) is a creation of The California. Association Teachers of 
English and the California State, Articulation Conference uoint Subcom- 
mittee on Composition, which in 1957 coowissioned a study of t»w writing 
ability of California high school seniors. The scale which emerged 
identifies essays at six letter-grade levels: ^ B, C+, C-,' D and F. 
The team of educators charged with making the selection dTT not take 
t»*e1r responsibilities .lightly: their search took them to 17^ essays' 
-representing 207 institutions, or approximately 39 percent of^ the public 
high schools in the stata, and to a horde of professionally valid proce- 
dures for evaluating writtfen discourse, all of which are diseyssed in a 
32-page* publication available from the National Council of Teachers of ^ 
Ehglish. * 

A^ the writers of that publication sug^st, the scale neither repre- 
sents nor suggests a magic formi%. Yet it projects criteria and relation- 
shipl potentially useful in coe^)Os1tion evaluation/ Those who argue that 
it debs not manifest qualities they value in writing are faced with an < 
obvfOQs alternative if tHI^y wish to employ a non-linear scale: they can 
create their own. In evolving one, they need only to make certain that 
the models that are made public truly represent writing competence--or 
lack thereof- -appropriate to the accompar^ying letter-grade designations. 

Sowe teachers, however, favor neither linear nor non-linear scales, 
yet desfce ^ids'to guide their evaluation. Representative of what has 
been and can be developed is a form that appeared in the February, 1973, 
issue of College Compos 1 ti on and Communication {see Appendix D). 
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Orlginaflly designed for use with college and university students, it has 
illso been employed effectively at other grade levels. Its intaiit is to 
restrict all cowients on a piece of wri:ting to one sheet of paper and, 
wre specifically, tp theUemnds of that sheet: first, the evaluator 
is obligated to identify a^ least one 'strength; subsequently, he or she 
can mve to no iiore than three weaknessi^s and,^till later, to a like 
nuBber of recomendations for iinprovements to be attempted on the 
folloiring paper;, finally, the evfluator,*ias an opportunity for "Ad^litional 
Coinents'," a section to be Dsed as a catch-all— perhaps for. a conteent of ^ 
praise andA)r one of caution. Th^ design, and the strength, of the , , 
four-part sheet is to restrict an evaluator' s response'^ a paper, to 
foirce hiii or her into "Controlling the Bleeding,"' the title of the * 
article which origin^ ly carried and explained the form. 

♦ 

* 

■ - "Controlling the Bleeding" relates to yet another point basic in 
coi^)ositi9n evaluation.*^ Intensive evaluation, or the warking of every 
flaw in student writing, seldow provides dividends equal to the time- 
consuming effort. In -fact, it often serves as a deterrent to composition 
iaprovewent, the writer inundated by such well-intentioned negativism 
invariably and perhaps even publicly concludin^^^that he or she ts beyond 
IJoguistic hope. Far more inspiring and productive in most instances is 
a'^judicious and hunane blend of strength- and Weakness-citing, the 
evaluator revealing, as a result, that while significant flaws may mar 
a cownunication, coiw^endable strengths flav©]^ it, too, those strengths 
being worthy of at least as much evaTualor and writer attention. To 
put the point another way, normally, only if ^ writer believes that he 
or she is doing some things right is there a willingness to work at 
improving those things tfiat are wrong. 

still another point^basic to effective evaluation concierns appropriate 
evaluators. Teachers should not see themselves as the lone audience^ 
capable of responding profitably to student writing. Peer evaluation 
serves nipely, too, especially When teachersprepare and equip their 
charges for the responsibility. Again, an /Sppropriate form can prove 
helpful; an example of^uch a form appeared in the Noveirt)er, 1973, issue/ 
of the Illinois Englfsh^Bulletin (see Appemlix E). 

Two additional basics also demand at least cursory attention. 
Teachers anxious to evaluate sensitively and sensibly must, first of a*ll, 
r^gnize that a horde of helpful theories and strategies are available 
to them, if only they will take time to investigate. While there is no 
ideal starting point, two recently published volumes from NOTE warrant 
recoiwendation: for K-9 teachers. Help for the Teacher of Written 
Composition* — New Directions in Research: (1976); edited by Sara W. 
Lundsteenr. for* all teachers of composition, but especially those working 
in micklle, junior and senior high schools. Evaluating CoMOsition ; ^ 
describing . Measuring , Judging (1977), edited by Charles R. Cooper and ^ 
Lee Odell. 
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•This ctwpter's final p^Hk is doubtl^s the most 1«()^rtaflt basic or 
all: j)edagogically sound evaluation of written composition, regardless 
of one's teaching level, is best cwi^^yed not by^a letter- or a nu*er.- 
grade but In a statement. As Richarfrl:i«y4-Jor»s says, "If we really 
believe that words and sentences and paragr^hs are important, nybe we 
should' Insist that our evaluations^-lxpressed in such language.- ^ 
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NOTES 



Shortly after developing the scale, Wederlch incorporated several 
changes. Originally it contained only seven factors; "Manuscript 
Foni" did not appear. Originally, toe, the first two sections of 
the. scale, those treating ideas and organizartion, projected ranber 
values of 1 through 5, like the other factors on the scale; doubling 
th^ir worth cane later. For details, see three woHts by Diederich: 
"Problems and Possibilities of Research in the Teaching of Written' . 
Composition,' Research Design and the Teaching of English. . Urbana^ 
Illinois: HCTE, 1964; "How to Measure Growth In Writing Ability." 
English Journal , LV (April, '1966), 444-446; and Weasuring Growth 
in English , "Brbana. Illinois: NCJE,,1974. 

^Mancy C. Millett,' "(hi Snarls and Straighteners," Illinois English 
Bulletin , L, 1 (October, 1969), 13-18. 

3 Richard Lloyd-Jones, "Grading Compositions," The Student's Right 
to Write. 4h^n^ Illinois: NCTE, no ptd)lication date. 
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Appendix A 



PROJECT ON IMPROVING' COMPETENCE IN ENGLISH EXPRESSION 



RATING FOfiM FOR STUDENT COMPOSITIONS Reader # _ 
/ Student f 

Date 



DIRECTIONS: For each quality listed below, encircle the niinber that MOst 
nearly describes the position of this paper on the following 
• scales; 

1. Fail'ing 2.Nas3ing '3.^ Good 4. Superior 5- Exceptional 
1 . GENERAL MERIT ' ♦ 

F P G S E ' 
1.1 Quality and Development of Ideas 2 4 ? 8 10 

t.2 Organization, Relevance, Movement 2 4 6 8 10 

1.3 Style, Flavor; Individuality 1 2 3 4 5 

1.4 Worsting... .1 2 3 4 5 

Total General JJerit Score , 



2. MECHANICS . . , 

2.1 Granmar, Sentence Structure 1 2 3 4 5 

2.2 J>unctuation 1 2 3 4 5 

2.3 Spelling...^...,, .1 2 3 4 5 

2.4 Manuscript Form ,..1 2 3 4 5 

Total Mechantcs Scor^ . 



GRAND TOTAL • (maximum of 50) 

30 

33 



4 

3 



o 
o 



s 



>- 



I/O 

o 



Quality and 
Developaent of 
Ideas 

Drganlzatlon, 
'Relevance, 
Novenent 



Wording and . 
Phrasing 



Style, Flavor, 
.Individuality 



Appendix B 



Granur, Sentence 
Structure 
Punctuation" 
Spelling 

Manuscript Fprrp, 
Legibility 



F/ D C B A 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3.45 
Stn *X 5 



.1 2 3 4 5 
%m X 1 
or X 2 _ 
- .or.x 3" 
1 2 ? 4 5 



2 3. 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
Sun X 2 
or X 1 .5 _ 
or X 1 



WEIGHTS 

GRADE 
7-8-9 10-11 



SOX 



lot 



) 40t 



20t 



30X 



12 



50t sot 



301 



20t 



Total Score (Not a Percent) 
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Appendix C 



A Scale for the Evaluation of High School Student Essays* ^ 
♦CTE • California, Association of Teachers of English 

e 

*Sirlnus Amerlcanus" Is a name often^applied to those ighorant campers 
and BBvelers who find it easier to leave their refuse for someone else 
topiwup rather^/ than dispose of it properly themselves. A lack of out- 
door manners Is one of the primary reasons why people uiKonsciously destroy 
"iUhe natural beauty of our grea^: out-of-doors. The sun of money Si>ent each 
^^year by local, state, and federal agencies to keep America' clean is almost 
unimagi^ble. In Yellowstone Park, one of our largest tourist attractions, 
it cost the U. S. government over two million dollars a year to keep the 
roads and campgrounds free from trash and refuse. 

. ^ After the turn of the century, many prominent organizations, such as 

' the Izaak Walton league, realized the need of educating the element which 
disregarded all ethics of good camping. Apparently, little progress was 

, made,, and the situation grew worse and worse. In 1950» most of our high- 
ways and can^grouDds looked like one huge trash imp. Reform was long^ 
ove^cfue. Up sprang a^ nimber of campaigns which stressed the importance 
of goorf outdoor manners* The "Keep America Beautiful Campaign*' was 
organized* and "litterbug" became a household word. Municipal and state 

. ^ governinents joined the paratJe by enacting laws which Imposed heavy fines- 
* for careless motorists who littered highways 'jand byways. Magazines ami 
newspapers carried articles and pictures of this shameful aspect of 
American life\ Little by litAle, the people grew aware^o^ their respon- 
sibility of preserving v*»at belonged to them. "Preserving" is an 
accurate word if one realized that campgrounds stre^.w^th garbage and 
litter are excellent breeding places for disease-bearing insects. A 
piece of broken glass may magnify* the sun*s rays- just enough to kindle - 
a fire*wh1ch may envelope thousands and thousands of acres of jRluable. 
watershed. , ^ s : 

Co<?perat*on with this clean-up cai^angn has been overwhelming. The 
0 manufacturers, of canned and bottled beverages are experimenting w1_th 

disposable paper or cardboard containers. Qas stations have volunteered . 
to dispose of refuse-filled paper sack$ which motorists carry on'^their 
outings and replace with this a sack. In.maSHparks, refuse cans 
. bear the imprint of an Imaginary kangaroo callgkt^arky. "Parky says—" 
is another familiar antilitterbug slogan. jSrafually, through posters, 
pamjJhlets, articles, signboards, and em^littc speeches, Americans have 
learned a valuable lesson in good manners.* The fight, however, must 
* continue.' Not until our roadsides, campgrounds^ and ^rks appear as 
^ they did before the advent of "swinus Americanus" will th^ fight be won. 
By^dher^itig to good outdoor manners, we will help to win ti^is fight. 
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^ What are the real causes^>of juvenile deHnquency? Who Is to blam^ 
for the mlsden^nors of today's, teenagers? A few weeks ago, as one of 
a. large nunber of students representing the various high schools in 
Sdnona County, I was brought face to face with this problew of Juvenile 
<telfnquency. At the invitation of the County Probation Department, we 
attended a session of Juvenile Court ^nd visited the County Jail and 
Juvenile Hall and with Hr^ Becklunc, Ceynty Probation Officer, we begarf 
to realize the full scope and gravity of the Situation* 

Why, we asked is juvenile delinquency such a problem? Who is to 
blaM? "Parents" was the answer every time. The teenagers we saif in 
Juvenile Court and in Juvenile Hall were therefor iiany reasons, to be 
sure. But all these staimed from the same source-^pa rents. With soiie* 
it was Tack of proper parental supervision; with som, lack of one or 
both parents; and with others, neglect, disinterest, oi^depravity on the 
part of the parents. There were, as ii) case, a few exceptions to 

this generalization. What about those o^Hlers whose excuse was reVel- ' 
]ion against conformity^ against the stanSBizeid social laws in general, 
we asked? The answer? Couldn't this feel iflg of^ revolt be curbed, over- 
come by the offender's parents? , -1 



y " The prevention of juvenile delinquency* is not .an easy^task to under- 
take. H| saw how much the city, county, state* and even nation were 
doing to help unfortunate minors overcome their problems,and*lead new * 
useful^Sives. But the boarding homes, the camps, the schools* for cor- 
rection are not helpiri| to prevent delinquency. The campaign must begin 
in the home. The ful%s1gnif1cance of the parental role must be realized. 



III 



In my four years at high school almost all of my subjects have 
Interested me. But the subject I like the most and which Interests me 
most is history. y 

Before I was a junior I didn't like history at all. I hop^^ieven 
to have anything^to 6d with it. . But when I became a junior I had to take 
United S^|es History as a require?pent for graduation. I groaned at the ' 
, thought *Ph1 story. 

The first few weeks of the course were miserable because I kept 
telling inyself that Pdidn't like history. My dislike for the course 
showed in my first quarter's grade.* But as the term progressed I grew 
very interested in the subject. The mairv reason, for my growing to like 
the course was my teacher. She had a way of getting points across as 
well as making the course Interesting. 
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■ I 'liked the teacher so much and I became so Interested In history 
that when I was a low senior I decided to take^ a course In Callforola 
History. The same teacher taught this course. This course-, since it 
dealt with the discovery and development of our state, proved to be 
even more Interesting than the one In Uolted Spates History. 

'•n^ Now as a high senior 1 am furthering my study*t^^4«tory by taking 
Modem History. I only regret that I didn't take this course for a full 
. year Instead of just a half a year. ^ 

'when I go to college ttfis fall I- hope to continue on In the field 
of history betause there Is, stlTl so much to learn. The further study 
of history will lead me to one day becoming a hiitory teacher. 



rv 

Life on a farm Is full of excitement, hard work, and enjoyment. It 
take% long hours, and hard work to keep a farm. In good condition. One has 
to be a horse doctor, weather bureau, crop expert, and nny things all at 
once to be able to handle all the problems that come up on the farm. One 
also has to be able to take dissapolntments, discouragement and d1spa4r. 



^n average d% on a dairy farm ttsually goes like this: up at 4 or 
5 A.M. in the morning, a good hardy breakfast, and to work. The cattle 
are brought In from pasture, milked, and put out agalo; all the equipment 
has to be washed and pi>t away, and the milk stored In a clean, cool place 
until It Is picked up. The milk is then ♦taken to a milk company to be 
made Into butter, cheese, and so on. Then co^s the plowing or harvesting, 
depending on. what time df year 1t 1s. This goes on till litfich and continued 
after until i^s time for milking again. After milking Is done. It Is 
supper time. When supper is over, social life begins. I,1fe In the evening ' 
Is ^tty much the same anywhere only there Is a longer distance to get to 
town or wfiere ever there is to go. There Is always something to do on a- 
farm. Sometimes in waiting for a calf or colt to be born or maybe a prize 
bull has pneunonia and the Vet has been delayed. Idle time Is rarely ' 
found on a farm. .1 

There are many advantages. Some are In seeing animals grow and turn 
into prize stock and seeing fields greetl and healthy. 

Olsadvanta^^re; one never, knows If the ensuing yeaf* wfll bring 
success or failure. ' ^ ' •' 
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One of the chief causes .fj[>r juven11e/<W1j»quency Is not having any- 
thing to do. If they had a lot of good places. td go 4 good things 
do then I don't think t^re would be as much as there Is now. In the 
big cities the streets are full of big stores and factories, but if they 

i 
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had plenty of recreation halUv then that Would be 6ne thing the 
teoiager^ could do. People shodld also encourage the teenagers to take 
part Irf sports and otl^r activites— some pUce they would feel needed. 
Ii9«n there Is only oA^ rovie or show in toWff and no recreation hall, 
thenihereJs nothing to do. 'Onagers like to keep doing different 
things. If they keep doing the same thing all the time, then they soon 
grow tired of it and start looking^/or something else to do. They don't 
care whether U's bad or not, alT they care about is, doing so«eV'^'»9' 
Teenagers are very restless people. ' * 

Sometimes, 1n some cases, the parents are' at'fault. They don't 
teach their children right from wrong. " They should start i*en the 
child is very young and teach tton, then they Wouldn't want 'to do any^ 
thing wroog. PHents should i\m Bring their children up« In .church. 
It hais been proven that children that have been raised in dwrch, 
accompanied by their parents, grow up with a feeling' of security and 
' they are very good teenagers. Those kind of teenaoeris-do halve something 
to do--they Have all ki^ds of church activities to^rticlpate in. 

• I think that if parents wants their children to be good, then they • 
should take. th»i and go themselves to church. 

.- -'. / VI' ' 

The catts^s for the juvenile dellnquendb are not the parents or the 
public and official think. It is the kid^f themselves and publ.ic who 
causes them. 

There isn't ertou^ for a kid tb'^row up with, nothing to do. There . 
are-^( lot of school activity for one to get into. But the ones *^ are . 
' iirth^ are not the' iteltpquence. "H&st ef the juvenlle/delinquence are 
.the bpys or girls -who '^Ke fot very popular in school 4nd are not in 
• school aclivity>vThgf maj^atteyi school game, buf they won't sit in 
the qhfearing se<jtliJp^oii yeTlJbfi^s upper t their school team. They sit 
off w the s-iiJe dWafet'ttay >ent\to be notice. They won't go out for 
sport' to -get atteniiefi becauseitliey know -they wjn't bje good enough. They 
hards are bigger tfc^ the oth«Aids. ^ • 

For aiteotion the#^ tjyt'and paint the 1^ red. By steeling hiA 
cab off cars dr get i^nto gang fights* This mi they can go back to 
school and telt all about how they destroy property. 

- I live in a small town and we are not bother very much with this 
problem. You jiwstlyrfine this in your big efties like New York or 
Los Angeles. ^ ... • ' 

Maybe* in a since I am wrong about there is nothing to do", maybe 
\ tHere fs to much to'de. In a biq city you can fine a lot of thing to do. 



Also in canwfing a saall tQ«tHH=^t*^ th a big pity you will fine 
that all the' kids in small town wiTl knov^each other or just about every 
bo4y In the hole" town. ' But in a big citY how many kids will you know. 
Just the. ones in ycur lUtle group. The^e are to many kids around to 
get to know the« all. und yo|U don't havd time to because you eire goinj 
to the show with soaeone ftr ^u have to stay home and take car»-«ryour 
little sister. > " . 

I thtnk the ways to cut down on this is to put up recreation centers 
and have, the kid take part in sports and other curriqular activities. • 

Also if we can regress back to the years when our parents *«re 
kids. He would fine that there parents,. our grandparents, did not take 
'the responsibility of there ktds. The kid ttwaBselves were responsible 
for their own^ction. - X_ 

That iiean the ki&co((\d be sent to jail for what they have done and 
not the parent's. . 

* 

So let the teenager have his own responsibility and there will be 
less juyenilfr deliqutfncy. * " 
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Date: 



STREieTH{S): 
1. 

2. * 
3. 



WEAKNESS (ES): 

.1. 
2. 

3. ^ 
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Student 



P»ATTER(S) TO WORK OH IN THE NEXT PAPER 

i 

<>J»ITIONIU. COfMENTS: 
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Paper written by ] i 

K Read the uhole paper without stopping and put a check In the nrgjn 
• on the left side ^f- the paper for any Tine that was not clear or 
that you had to, read twice. 



^ Briefly, what Is the paper saying? 



3. Now go back to the.^nes Vou checked In 1. Why weren't they clear? 
Tell his using ^dJng narks and coMents. 



4. Rate the following skills: 



a. Beginning ts Interesting 

r b. Beginning is effective 

c. Has a thesis or point 

^ d. Organization of whole paper 

e. Paper has Interesting, 
' pointed details • 

f. Suf^rts his points 

g. Uses specific exaipjles 

h. Clarity of paper 

1. Effectiveness of conclusion* 

j . Length 



Good Mediocre Poor Has Hone - 



0 

Too Short . Right Too Loiig 



5. Does this paper have anything tiat shows originality or crtativity? 
If so. what? » ^ X ^ 

6. The best thtf^ about this paper is: 



7. Sug^stions for ii^vewent: 



8. Other coM^ts: 



Writing 

• Wrilii^ for Varitties ol AucfiefKes 

• Writing Reporti, Reviews, Arguments 

• Writing Creatively 




X — ^ ^ ^ 

^ TOPIlf: Motivating Writing Vickie Rose 

'South Hoke School ^ 
Raeford, HC 
Grades M ' 

MUSIC AS A WRITINp STIMULUS 



\. totionale^ 

%i # ' . 

Children have feelings *rtTlch they express in rany delightful Kays, 
Music is one «ediu« that can be used to stimulate these feelings. 
Through playing imjsic and allowing children to wve to It in their 
own ways, their styles, and their own tones, we are allowing 
and encouraging creative expression. If they can put these 
feelings into words, in a logical and sequential pattern, they will 
Mve developed a composition. The purpose of this writing task, 
therefore, is to put wisic into words' on the theme of "How I feel," 

11. Objectives 

1 ) To experience freedom of movement 

2) To overcome feelings of shyness 

3) To learn to express feelincs 

4) To practice tfw mechanics of sentence structu 

5) To develop a ^x>d self -concept 

III. Procedure for Teacher ^- 

1) Discuss movement as a way (if expressing one's self-t€i^)Ou mood, etc 
\ 2) Play short excerpts from a record as students move the wsjTthey 
feel lec to rodve. (Explain safety precautions so no one Is 
injured or unreasonably embarrassed. 7 

3) Discuss how the children felt and why they moved as they did. 
Repeat this several times. 

4) Play more music, but this time have the students write a sentence 
about how they feel. Repeat this procedure five. times. Each 
time the stuctent *iust write an entirely different sentence. (The 
sentences must all beg^n and end dnfferently.) ^ 

^ * 5> Disci^s these, sentences by having- various ones read oraUy-;;;-not 
for criticise, but for informrtion and self help. 
.6) Collect the papers and have individual conferences with students 
to discuss strengths and weaknesses- 

IV/ Procedure for Students 

1) Listen to music and move reasonably as it Influences you to move 

2) Discuss your feelings with the clas^^ 

3) As. each selection of music is played, write a sentence describing 
how you feel. Each sentence must be completely different. 

4) Discuss some of these sentences with the class. 

5) Submit your sentences to the teacher for a conference on strengths 
and weaknesses. \ 
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Na grade will be given. Conferences win be held with each student 
to discus^ strengths and weaknesses, relative to "feeling free" and 
writing well . i 
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TOPIC:' Mot^iiting Writing Sharon 0. Procter 

^ QualU Elawntanr School 




Sylva, NC tBm 
Grades 4-6 



COME m A TREE 



I. Rationale ^ 

Giving children the opportunity to touch, hug, and talk to a tree—amfi 
eyentua?ly, call t>te tree "his/her own"— Is the purpose-«f this 
wrltlhg lesson. j ^ 

r 

Asswlng that wst children live in a "ny experiences" worfd. It seoas 

approfirlate -that the teacher use this assui^)t1on as a basis for, . 
■otivating children to write. 

II. Objectives 

— ^ 

1) To develop a sense of confidence in speaking orally " 

2) To give students the opportunity of working together In revising 
written work ^ 

3) To provide sensory experiences 

III, Procedure for Teacher 

1) Initiate the unit by letting students analyze and write about 
any object in the classroom. Allow several ulnutes fqr this. 

• (Instruct students to keep work from this unit In a notebook) 

2) OfVide class into working groups for the purpose of reading the 
papers on the "object description" tnd making critical suggestions 
for rewritiro. (If a student would rather have the teacher check 

his/her work, this is possible.) 

3) Take students on a nature walk, specifying that each one choose 
"his/her tree." Permit them to study the tree 15. to 20 nlnutes. 

4) After the experience of choosing a tree, teke the students back, 
to the classroom: 

Divide the students into groifl)s 

Tell students to give their. first iopressions of the tree, 
while one person writes down the thoughts and ideas. 

5) Allow students to take a\ least ten minutes of each day to "telk" 
to their tree. (The tea^wr may want to put a limit on the 
nuBber of students who ask to. leave the roctr. A possibility is 
two students per trip.) 

6) Permit. students to "talk" to their tree for at least one week 
before writing the paper on "What Is A Tree?" 

,7) After a week (or wore) of permitting students to talk to their 

trees, assign th6 task of writing a composition, "What Is A Tree?" 
a) Have students break into groups for the purpose of offering 
critical suggestions to classmates. 
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9) Instruct students to revise their compositions. 
10) Collect all papers for teacher evaluation. 



Procedure for Students 

1) Students will analyze an object In tbe classroom: 

a) They follow Its outline with their eyes, noticing everything 
about It 

b) They draw the object In the a1r with their fingers 

c) The, students then close fJieir eyes and recreate the object 
In their winds. After this, they open t^^elr eyes and look 
at the object. Did they miss anythljig? 

d) The students close their eyes; recreate the object agala; 
write a descrlptlon-Df the object. \ ^ 

2) Students will break up Into groups (or some may work with 
teacher on an Individual basis) for the purpose of critical sug- 
gestions and rewriting. , 

3) : After choosing a tree, the students will sit near thefr tree» 

and study It from all points of view (15 to tO minuses). 

4) At teacher's request, students will break up'into ^I4»s arid 
choose one person to record the thoughts of the studentsr' first 
Impressions about their trees. 

5) Students must return the next day, spemi at least fifteen miriutes 
witK their tree. This day, the student can "hug* their treo. 

6) Students should keep a dilly record of their visits, watching 
and observing any changes In their trees. Also, they can write 
down any new impressions about their trees. ' 

7) After one week (or more) of observation and record keeping, 
students will write a composition, or poem« on "What Is A Tree?" 

8) Classmates will offer critical suggestions to other peers, 
employing the group method/ 

9) Students will rewrlte'^t+^ej^n^sltlon. 

10) After coo^leting the wofk, students will hand in the papers to 
the teacher. 

Evaluation ' ' ' i 

Instead of giving each student a gr^, the teacher may want to 
evaluate the compositions by adding his/her positive cofments. 
Several points to keep in mind when evaluating could be a student's 
effort and quality of writing. As always, the teacher should pay 
^particular attention to the student's ability. 
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TOPIC: Motivating Writing Cindy Jav1s\ ^ 

' R1verv1ew School 

Creston, NC 
Grade 6 



GRIPE BOX 



I. Rationale 

This lesson gives students ^he opportunity to write about probl( 
they encounter. The' teacher collects paragraphs on 3 x 5 cards fro« 
the students over a given time period to place in a "Gripe Box 
somewhere in the room. They have the chance to "speak-out" about 
school policies, homework, or world affairs. This motivating 
activity can lead to lessons on argimentative writirtg. 

II. Objectives 

1) . To recognize a reason for writing 

2) To focus on a familiar topic^' 

3) - To develop arg»«>entative wrfting skills , 

4) To review the topic sentence of a paragraph 

•III. Procedure for Tegcher 

1) Co^erVid decorate a box to place 1ji the classroom. Supply a 
s^ck oX 3 X 5 cards. . " ' • 

2) Explain to the class or group that they are going to have- the 
V • chance to write a complaint {compliment if they desire) about 
g Liy problem facing them at, home, school or" world. 

3^ M*ke clafffTbj students the time element for feeding the box. 
This ma^^ be fi/nly one class periodj^r several days. 

4) EAalaJ'h^'tWf the questions be placed in paragraph form on the . 
J>f^ cards. Point out that the- topic sentence will be stressed 
in this lesson. 

5) . On "Gripe Day"' (the time for opening tfje box) the teacher wilV 

read several to the class (ignoring names will probably bi better). 

6) "(Follow-Up) Pass the "Gripe^ Box." After ask4ng each student to 

choose a card^ instruct them to argue with that complaint bjc 
writing a conq>ositicn. They may agree or disagree and must 'sup- 
port their conclusion. 

7) Discuss and evaluate the results. 

IV. Procedure for Students- 

» 

1) Follow directions given by the teacher for using the "Grtpe Box" 

2) React honestly to any problem seen at home, school, or world that 
needs to be improved or changed. If there are no problems, one 

• - can write' from a positive standpoint. Place as many cards as 
needed fn the- box. ' 

3) ^emanber the topic sentence ^and stick to it throughout the 
paragraph. Share on "Gripe Day," 
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4) If astced t2> do the fo41ow-up epc^rcfse, agree or disagree with the 
"Grfpe^ drawn fro« pte box. Be able to support your opinions by 

- writing an argunentatlve conposltlon. 

5) Participate In the discussion of the papers responding to the 

; supportive details and exMpI^ in them. Ronember that one has 
to respect the opinion of otiters In an argumentative composition. 

Evaluation ^ • ' ■ 

This lesson can be evaluated In terms of the response to the motlva- * 
tlon, and the mastery of usirfg the topic sentence In a paragraph. 
The foUcw-up Is evaluated by bow well the student can support the 
a greemen t or disagreement of the "Gripe J* 



TOPIC: Motivatin^Hriting ♦ Ouida Hughes Bass 

North BeTmofit Elenentary 



School 
Belmont. HC 28012 
Grade 6 



SILLY SOUNDS (ALLITERATION) * 

I. Rationale ' ' 

, ' All children, love repetitive sounds. Alliterative sounds used in 
^poetry and^ph^e make composition mor^ lively and interesting and 
K*?!^!!*'"®"!]^ ^" elementary literature. Once pointed out to 
. !??J=J^'JvJ'»«"iBjflt interesting to hin and 

Jf'Mc iSn ri^^tt" "^J]"? 5"^ ^" creating original exaaples ,4^ 
Of his own. Th6 fgrWfing activitfes are a good pre- introduction to * 
. a sixth-^rade poetry unit of »«)rk. «vu «, , 

• • * * 

I. Objectives • ' * 

1) T6^#arn the'rw^Bb^al 11 teratlon as a Composition technique' 
. 2) Ti^cquire app^BpRTon. of the, beauty of sounds 

3) To have fun makfr^ sounds and hearing the different sounds in 

we Jnglish langi^ge*' m 
^) To practice writing originaVaM iterative phrases and sentences • 

• Procedure^ for Teacher • ' » 
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1) Find several good. examples of alliteration in children's ^ 

or make up ones of your own. Write these on the board befc 

the class meeting: (Hint: Dr. Seuss books are good for 

activity.) . ' 

Sample Sentences; . * ' • 

1) Merry Mark made millions mining minerals. 

Gorgeous George gave the giants a great gift. ^ ' ' 

3 , La?y IJttle lizards lay lifelessly on the log. 

4} Bright blue bubbles blew beyond the bridge. 

l^/Of^ ^"^^y feathers fell from the farm fowl. ^ 
Z Talk about what alliteration means and refer to examples on boar^. 
3; Prepare beforehand some alliterative sentei)fces on sentence rtHps. 

Ask for volunteers to read them aloud. Can children hear 'the ' 

sounds that are repeated? 

4) Collect several small boxes labeling them "M Sounds." "6 Sounds." 

• * ^^r!® a wide-tip magic marker to print'single words on squares 
?L 1 I ^^ir- ,B«,sure that these words can maice a sentence when 

• JO|"fa^Jogether during the class activity. .Pajs one box around 

• until those words are ohosen. Then the children go to the front 
, Of th^ room and asseable themselves so that the words^make a sen-. 

•tS!f^»./5Lr?^"l^^ ^"'^ sixth graders wiU - 

Tove this^illy- activity. Other children in the class will be 
. eager to take their turns wiih another box of Swords. 
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sy Ask If the children cAn find classmates in the room whose full 

• oames are^all iterative. In ?nost classes, there are fWe or six/ 
such napnes and "alliteration" quickly becomes a familiar word In 
t^elr Yccabulary. To reinforce memory of this* new word, write 
and pronounce it several times during the class. 

6) Distrl-bute papfen for students to create some sentences of their 
own. Use a brightly-colored paper (construction paper Is good) . 
because this makes the activity more exciting and different! 

• Move about the room to be sta^e slow. starters get going! Make a 
suggestion of a possible beginning if necessary. (I suggest 
five sentences' for the activity.) ^ 

*7) Have a bulletin board^cleared and ready to post the results. 
8) Assignment: Follow-up activity--bring to class aqjif exanq)les of 
alliteration found in advertisements* 

Procedure for Students 

1) Listen carefully for beginning sounds that are alike. 

2) Take part in choosing a word and .finding a place in the sentence 
to be assembled, 

3) Use your Best handwriting. /I 

4) Take part in the follpw-up activitjr. ^ 

Evaluation ^ ♦ 

Children will show' results of the effectiveness of this activity in 
'sharper observation of printed materfals they see, taking much 
satisfaction in recogpiz^ijig alHterative techniques when observed. 
Sounds will, be easier to distinguish and creative projects in writing 
seem to flow more easily after this practice. Several days later, 
it is wise to renew t;he acquisition of the skill by practicing more 
silly sounds and sendees. - ^ ^ J ' 
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TOPit: liotlvating Writing Rachel Cox 

Plnen^ood School 
' ; Mt, HoHy, HC 

Grade 4 



^ HEY!^ LOOK! PM WRITING! 



I, Rationale 



Every child h^s soaiething which is of iinportance to him/her. ^hey 
can verbalize that thing to a simple degree, and perhaps, io a 
greater degree, through the right stimulation or challenge. 

In this first experience in'Writing,^beiinning the name of ^ 
person, place, or thing from hiVher^li^ experience, the leaiw wilt 
add other words to create a paragraph having meaning- for himself/ 
herself and his/her readiers. 

II. Ofaj^tives » 

1) To gain confidence toTegin writing stories 
£) To practice writing skills such as sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, capitaTizAtion, and paragraph structure' 

3) To develop freedom of expression t 

4) To become aware of language or dialect 

5) To heighten ai^areness of self j 

. IIL Procedure for Teacher ^ , 

1) On a "Sheet of paper have students write or^ word (can- be a person, 
place or thing) which Has Mch meafting to them. 

2) Have them make a list- of as many things, as they can. which show 

. how they feel and/or whatJthey^.Jcnow about tnit person, p1^ce, or 
thing. Explain that they are not to worry about spelling. " ' 

3) Ask them to compose a paragraph about the first word they wrote 
, ^ using the descriptive words they have written about 1t. 

4) Illustrate what you mean by writing the same things on the board 
which you have requested of them: yo4nr own list of words in cer- 

^, rect paragraph form shotting correct tndentatioo, capitalization, 

and punctuation. 

5) When pupils* paragraphs have been fijf^ished^ if th^y would like 
,to share their work by reading them aloud to the class, aljow 
each one to do sa. 

6) Con«:t papers to be placed on bulletin board with the caption, 
. "Hey! Look! Tm Writing!" 

IV. Procedure for Students / . , 

* I ' ^ I 

1) Write as the teacher directs.. 
' : 2) Cpv^se ai paragraph* using correct form as illustrated by the 
teacher. V . , ' 
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^ 3] "^^Read paragraph to class if* so desired. 
4) Hand In coaipleted work for display on bulletin board. \ 

Evaluation , ^ 

•'No written evaluation would be given for this first asslgnaent in 
siting. As students becone none* confident in follchf^jij) assignpents» 
, evaluation would be nade on effort and .quality. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF . . 

I. Rationale 
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Flat Rock Elesentary 
Mt. Airy, NC 
6rade 4 



Children are stipulated to write, creatively when they are encouraged 
to .write about their i)wn experiences- -atnd they are eJtperlencIng sowe 
thing eveT7day of their lives. By selecting a student each week to 
share these happenings and events^ In his/her life, the teacher Is of 
ferlng stodeny a reason |o write. 

11. Objectives . * 



3) 



To develop understanding of one's self 
^, To practice writing basic writing skills 
3) To. encourage children to write descriptively about themselves 
To develop oral expression 
To stiwjlate creative writing 



IIJ. Procedure for Teacher 

U Prepare a bulletin board which says, "A Day In The Life Of . , 

2) Every Fr1da> choose a child in the class as child of the week. 

3) Put child's naiie on the bulletin board. 

4) Instruct child to oather mat^ials over the week-end about 
hiaself/herself. (Include photographs, pictures, drawings, 
favorite baseball cap, etc.) Also instruct student to do inter- 
view with parents to gather inforBatlon about birth, youth, etc. 

5) Instruct child to write sentences or [aragraph describing the 
nBterlals he/she brought in. (Be sure to Include past, present 
and future events^ 

6) If student desires, assist him/her with arranging his/her 
materials on the bulletin board on Monday. 

7) Give class time for student to 'go over his/her naterfals. 

IV,. Procedore for Students 

r -- t 

,1) Wh^n chosen for the child of the week, select photos, picturis, 
drawings, .etc. to bring to class on Monday. 

2) Write a sentence or paragraph* describing the naterlals selected. 

3) Interview parents to gather inforwtion about birth and youth. 

4) Bring all informatl^^nd aateriaTs an*. place on bulletin board 
on Monday. 

' 5) Go over Information with class.- 
6; If new happenings or events occur anytime during the week, add 

thise to bulletin board. . , 

7) , Take down all material on Friday. 
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fevaltiatlofi 

No grade or mrk Is placed ort any ^rk. The teacher will note 
fwchanlcal mistakes ^^ch student needs help on. 



r 
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TOPIC: Motivating Writing Esther Carver 

Blue Ridge 
' Bienville, NC 28796 
f firade 3 

DRfiAMIZIHG PARAGRAP^e 



I. Rationale ^ 

Building paragraphs is Important to writing. Children need^^ich 
Mork In this area. The aaln concern In this lesson l^s hel/lnf 
children develop paragraph sense- 

II. ^Jectlves 




1) Toi>elp children develop paragraph sense 

2) To practice paragraph organization 
To practice hanA^ltlng 
To develop sentence structure 



I] 



III. Procedures for Teacher 



1) Discuss with the children that you will give thei a card Ckr 

piece (^paper arnJ th'ey ^rt to write- one sentence on tV. The * 
sentente is about what has happened or will happen that day. 

2) Collect cards or papers, ^ 

3) Put sentwces on the board. Choose as «any as you want the 
class to work with, 

4) Exai^le: Susie got wet on her »«y to school. 

It riined during the nl^t- 
Mike d1dn*t*come to school,- 
Becky stepped in a puddle, 

5) Ask questions about the sentences. . Which sentences tell us things 
people did this sorning? Which sentences t^l us about the weather 
this roming? Which sentences shoAld we wr^tte first, about pe<^le 
or about weather? Why? 

6) Have children write down the sentences on the board and put a 
nutaber besicte them as to ))hat^ortter you think they happmed* 

7) Have students write in paragraph for* skirting with nwber one, 
then two and so on until they have written all the sentences^. 

8) Have a student volunteer to read what they have written. If 
rwd correctly discuss with the* why it was put in that order, . 
If r^ incorrectly, discuss how thinas cin put in a certain 
order of happening, 

9) Discuss with the children that a paragraph is a)nsidered by aiost 
•^authorities to be a series of sentences that project a single 

idM. Discuss this Vdea in relation to the sentences they have 
just written, /. . 
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Procedure for Students 



1) Write your sentence. 

2) Copy down the sentences and put a nueber bes1(te thai as to what 
order they should be 1n. 

3) Write sentences 1n paragraph for* using legible. haQdMrltlng- 

4) Check your paragraph to see If It projects a single Idea. 

5} Read paper over for capitalization, punctuation, spelling and 

sentence structure. 
6) Give paper to tether. 



No grade. This Is a practice lesson and can be used i^r the teacher 
to diagnose which children need aore work In writing paragraphs and 
how auch aore they need. 



V. EVALWTIOH 
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TOPIC: Writing for Varieties of Audiences ; Sharon [>. Procter 

' Quail a Eleaentary 



Sy]va, NC 
6ra(tes 4-£ 



I. HanonaTe 



IMAGINING DEAFNESS 



A diild Relights in bearing his/her voice on a tape. ThIS' writing 
lesson Includes such activities as a student recording his/her voice 
on tape, describing voices of fellow peers, Itagining wh^t it would 
be like to be deaf or bliml, jmd writing an explanation of "sound" 
to a deaf person or an explanation of "sight" to a blind person. 

This unit is designed^t&'^oerce students ta use their iaaglnations; 
but, hopefully, it will nke the* appreciate all of their 
senses and begin to use to tfM fullest. 

II. Objectives » 

1) To have students listen to their om\ voices* paying attention to. 
the sound of their voices 

2) To give students the opportunity to use different types of •ediat 
such as the tape recorder 

To have stuctents use their . Imaginations * 
To develop a sense o4 leportance for using descriptive words to 
all people* 1r^>ud1ng the deaf ami blind 
5) To give students practice in the writing process 



III. Procedure for Teacher 



1) Iretruct students to recdrd their voice on tape. , 

2) Instruct students to be alert to sound of VQ|ces around the« . 

a) List words that might describe a fellow^lassaat^'s voice 

b) ExaMples of words night include: 

1) hi^ 8j gruff 

' 2) scratchy 9) without expression 

3 nasal wiAlr. 

4) soft 'Tt) -friendly 

5) whiny ^2) clear . 

6) squeaky 13) sensitive »* 

7) weak 14) cal» . > 

3) As a pre-wri ting, experience have students choosey partners for 
these activities: . 

a) One student Is blindfolded while the, other student describes 
detail a Chosen object or scene. The "blind" student tries 
is being described. If the object/scene can't 
Rore details nust^be given. 
:overs his ears while the other student writes a 
of a sound nite in the classrOoa. The "deaf" 
^Srto guess the sound. The writer gives descrip- 
the sound 4s Identified. 
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4) Instruct students that they will have .to write on the following 
topics: 

ft) "How you Bight explain the idea of| sound to a deaf person," 

b) "Which' iipould be worse for you, blindness or deafness?" (Think 
about things you want to do, things you like iiost, aad thlngs 
trfiich are nre 1^x>rtant to you.) 

5) After each paper has been written, divide the class into groups 
for the purpose of offering critical suggestions to fellow class- 



6) Teicher will collect those papers that are to be sent to a deaf * 
of blind person. 

IV. Procedure for Students 

1) Student obtains tape fron teacher': 

a) Each student will record his voice on the tape, repeating 
three ti«es the following stateaent, "I aa listehing«to nyself." 

b) Give your naie, school, grade, and teacher. 

c) PJay tftfe back and answer the following questions: 
Can your voice be Mslly heard? 

Does your voice sound too fast, slow, choppy, or smooth? 
What do you like about your wice? 
4) What can you tell about how a person feels inside by the 
tone of his/her voice? 

2) Students participate in the pre-writing experience. "/ 

3) Student win have to write on the topic, "Explaining the Soui^ 
% to a Deaf Person." ^ 
^ 4) Student will write on "Which Would be Worse for You, Blindness 

or Deafness?" 

5) ^Judents will divide into groi4)s for purpose of offering sug- 
gestions for revision. 

6) Stu<tents will hand in papers that are to be sent to a deaf or 
blind person, if possible and appropriate. 

V. Evaluation 

There win be no formal evaluation of these activities, sin>ly because 
they are designed to rake studeirts use their iiiagi nations. A teacher. 
Bay wish to conment on each student's effort by talking to his/her 
1nd1vi(hially. ' 
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TOPIC: *lr1t1ng for Varlettes of Audiences 



Lynn BeckoiR 

H. M. -Arnd^ Middle School 
Hickory. NC . 



WHO HILL READ WHAT. YOU WRITE? 



I. Rationale 



Before an author writes, h^sl^ wjst decide on tfJe audience. Will he/she 
write for «*lldren, housewives, auto raclhg fans, CB'ers, teenagers, 
or saleawn? The subject, content, language, and length will be 
detemlned by this choice. of audience. Although soae articles «y 
have general appeal to a wide audience, wny are h10»ly specialized \ 
and limited In their audience appeal. 

Skill In selecting subject latter, form, style, and diction. appropriate 
•to a given audience can be learned through 'guided practice. The ti« 
class hours spent on this activity make a good beginning In this area 
of writing "know-how." 

II. Objectives 

4) To be aware of the many different audiences to whow the author 
can direct writing 

2) To adapt writing for old»r teenagers to an audience of third 
and fourth graders 

3) To create writing with a definite audience In »1nd. 

III. Procedure for Teacher - 



1) 



2) 

3 
4 



5^ 
6) 
/7) 



In the pre-wrlting stage discuss with the group and list on the 
chalkboard as many different audiences as you can. ^Consider age, 
sex, vocational , and avocatlonal groups. Encourage students to .' 
copy this list. 

Give students a previously duplicated writing almd at older 
teenagers ibout career plans and" choices. f 
Instruc^i^dents to rewrite the article for 3rd and 4th graders. 
Assign s'tUdentS' to write a letter to a relative of their own age 
about an exciting sports event. Then consider what changes In 
wording or style they would nake if the letter were being sent 
to their grandparents. 

Circulate a»»ng the students and assist the* as neeied. 
Collect the finished work. 

Provide time for sharing with- the class both student and teacher^ 
readings of their work. Encourage discussion of strengths and 
weaknesses' shown in the writings. 
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• Proctdure for Students 

♦ 

1 ) l^rtlclpate In grot^ discussion listing various possible audiences 

for^irihon write. 

2) Rewrite the older teenager paper on careers for 3rd and 4th grade 
.children. 

3) Write" a letter to a brother, sister, cousin, or friend of about 
your own age about an exciting sports event. Then consider and 
Mke note qf any changes In wording or style that you would mke . 
if the letter were directed to your grandfather or gramMOther. 

4) Turn In your ass1g<hent when finished. 

5) During the sharing t1»e listen to the readings. Be prepared to 
point out strengths and weaknesses of papers which relate to fk>w ' 

. approprli^te they are for a given audience. 

Evaluation . ' • . 

~- ; *» 

Allow about ten minutes for students to list as w»ny different 
audiences as they can. Let students rate thenselves A, B, or C for 
their participation in this entire activity. Encourage thei to co«- 
. aent on the self-evaluation. Tbe teacher nay aake an evaluation 
based on these stu#nt papers. n 




TOPIC: Writing for Varieties of Audiences Joanne S. Stout 

Winter Park School 
Hllmlngton, NC 28401 
^ - Grade 4 



CREATING A F;JLMSTRIP STORY ' ^ 



I. Rationale 



' Students enjoy viewing fllmstrlps and can derive much pleasure frow 
creating their own. Preparing an accoiapariying cassette tape adds to 
the p1eas\ire. In this activity the students will write a short story 
su1tabl^ for a kindergarten or first grade class, then, wke a filiH . 
strip depicting the events of the story. The story will be taped, 
and the fllnstrlp aral tape will be used for the enjqj^nt of yQung 
.children. < . 1 

n. Objectives 

1) To practice usfng correct punctuation,' capital iation, sentence 
(tevelopment, paragraph developtient, and diction 

2) To write a short coeposition with a beginning, a niddle, and an 
end ^ 
To use good enunciation, pitch, and stress in oral language 
To select a topic to write about with a specific audience in 

V mind ^ . ^ 

— ^ 5) To practice revision skills 



I] 



III. Procedure for Teacher 



-J- 



1) Discuss with students the types of stories young childreti fnjoy, 

2) Divide the class into groups of six. 

3) Have each group decide on the subject roattor to be used. 

4) Have group select a recorder to jot down Ideas to be developed. 

5) Use brainstormlM technique to get Ideas. 

6) Circulate dmonf^roi^s to give help and encouragement. 

7) Have group organize and writo first draft of story. 

8) Read drafts and make suggestions. 

9) Have groups exchange stories and give suggestions for revision. 
- TO) Write fina^ draft of st9ry. 

11) Provide for each group a filHtstrip, (get oTd filmstrip from 
librarian and bleach with Clorox water), Sharp1ej)ens, masking 
tope, and film guide. 

12) Show students how' to put filmstrip on film guide and tape to hold 
in place. 

13) Direct students to draw pictures depicting the story on the film- 
strip, keeping the art work simple. , ^ 

1^ Have students to record story on tape provided, using ^ome sound 
^ to^ signal advancement of filmstrip* {bell or wood block). 

' 15) Have filmstrips viewed by class. 

16) Have group mefrt)ers show their filmstrip to a kindergarten or first 
^ grade class. 

17) Allow two weeks for the assignment. \ 

S7 ' 



IV,. hroccdurc for Students 



15) 



Participate In discussion of stories young children enjoy. 

Help your group decide on the subject natter for the story/fllnstrlp.. 

Select aTecOrder for the group. 

Use bralnstorilng to get Ideas for your story. 

Organize. Ideas In secjuentlal order for beginning, niddle, and.end. 

(tfve tM> people Mork on each of the threemrts to wrjt^ the first 

draft. ' w*' ■ 

Ask teacher for assistance If needed. ✓ 

Exchange parts and read. 

Offer suggestions for revision. 

Write final draft. ' . 

Draw pictures on f11«s^1p which will Wflstrate your story. 

Record story on tape using a definite sound (snap finger, ring 

bell, hit wood block) to indicate advancenent of^ the f1lRS|r1p* 

.Show finished product to cla'ss. 

Show finished product to a kindergarten or first grade class and* 
then perhaps donate It 'to jlour library. 

Drawing of fllvstrlp nay be done In free tine as well as class 
tine. • * 



V. Evaluation * - 

The activity will be evaluated on the basis of Its appeal to the- 
young audience viewing It. Menbers of the group producing the flln- 
strlp and two other class aeobers should observe audience reaction 
.and decide on the measure of success. The' teacher would give a grade 
Vlth the lesson objectives lanlnd. 
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TOPIC: Wrfting ^^p-1et1es of Audiences . V1ck1e Rose 

^ South Hoke School 

• Raeford, NC 
Grades 3^4 

MORAL OILDfW AS A WRITING STIMULUS' 



I. Rationale 
f ' 



Velry often children have to malje decisions which, to the«. jSee» very 
' Inportant. By asking them to solve a roral rdlleBwa. the teacher'ls 
offerings situation which jJemands that the child use what:he/she 
has learned about right and wrong. Moral dlletmas allw the s^^- ' 
conStlous to energr.. The j)«rpose of this writfng tasJi Is to pVesent 
, ^'Morffl dlleHina for a chl/d to solve. r v 

* - ■ "(^ 

<>n. Ofa:!ect1ves - ' . . . 



•4) Ta learn the term "moral dilenma" 

• 2) To form an opinion 

^ 3) To Interact verbally and emotionally 

4} To^xperlence an opportunity to solve a mora 




5) To practice basic writing sill Is. 

Ill/ Procedure for Teacher 

f • .» 

1) Lead students to^ understand the term "Moral dllenna" by examples 
■ such as: . Mary felt a strong sens^ of exc1tanent%s she looked 
through the store window. She saw her rother pidc out a beauti- 
ful ptnk dress but could think of no occasion for gifts. Mary's^ 
mother did not sge her looking through the window. Mary thinks. 
V • "Maybe- L'll juslFb© night in and ask her what the dress is for." 
What should liarv do?. 



2) Lead *tu<lents fr^oa ijiscuSsion of the above dilejnna. 
•3) Use children's, own experiences, in discussion of a dileBina. • 
4-) Set a limit of 500-6013 wortis for each child to write about a 
" ttHie dilenma {the teacher may hav< to aid the 'student in recalling 
' such an event). ' ' ' 

• • Allow five days for'.tte completion of this assignment. • • 

'. Have children ed1%thll-r papers. 

7) Collect all work at the end of the assignment, • 

IV, Procedure for Students 

1) .Understand the meaning of "moral dilemma.'" 

2) Discuss with the class any perStmal dileBinas. 

3) Develop'a rough draft of a dllemna he/she or a friend has 
experienced. ' ' 

* ' 4) Have the paper edUejL-«nd prepare a final draft. . 
5) Submit all, work to the teacher on the, sped fie <Jay. / 

• • ' ' ' , 

V. Evaluation ' » ^ V 

' ' ! ' 

Onf letter grade will be given for mechan'ics and coherence of work. 

ERIC r . OJ . . 
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IC: Writing for Varieties of Audiences Becky Anderson = 

-4 * Flat ftocic Elaitentary 

, \ Mt. Airy, NC 

.. Grade 4 

DEAR HANNAH COLUHN 

Ratlona^ - • * , - , 

We live In a wHd of change. Many of tbe fherlshed custoais and 
Ideas of the past are no longer relevant today. By asking students 
to hq^ solve probletis that other students have Is glvlno/'Uien a 
j^levant task,- as v«n as a sense of responsibility. By publishing 
studeits' writings in t})e school pewspaper, a purpo.se yfor writing Is 
provided. 

Objectives 




To be able to wrltf^a xreat'lve solution to a' real problem - ^ 
To learn to think and write with a reasonable degree of critical 
sk^ll ' ^' 

3) To practice basic writing skills 

4) To aTld In problem solving 

5) To develop a better understanding of pneblaRS faced by other 
students . 

Prigedure for Teacher ' * 

1> As a group activity*. select four students to fom a panels Let 
classmates share problems for ike panel to help solve. The 
teacher may te11 an ifiaglrary preblem a chtid say face» Jto get 
the discusslort moving. (For exanple*^One student , Is upset because 
he/she has to go to bed at 8r00 eac^ nl^t, when his/her friends 
are allowed to stay up until 9:00. What's wrong-wtth his/her 

' parents?) / 

2) Chtflge panel membership frequently, 

3) After panel, lead||tUcQss Ion about Dear Abby coluan In the^ 
newspaper. y 

Ask If they would llke^to be Dear Abby for a paper.- 
Expla.1n that two students per week will be selected to be "Dear 
HanMh""f6r the school pap^T'^answer gpbblem questions submit* 
ted by aoy s'tu8ent withli^the* school. (Afternatlves—for class 
newspaper, do learning center where teacher makes up Imaginary 
questions.) 

Procedure for Students . . 



1) Participate In panel and/or asking problem questions* 1 

2) Discuss Dear Abby colunn In the jttewspaper. ] 

3) Listen as teacher explains Dear Bannah colunn In school ^ 
newspaper. 

\ 
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4) Be prepared to answer questions submitted by any student in 
school for the Deaf Hannah toltnn. 

Evaluation » * * ^ 

Teacher will note progress nade by students in prob^len solving, logical 
thinking. Mechanical skills, revision, and written expression. 

- ♦ t 

' ' ' s • . 
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TOPIC: MritiM for Varieties of Audiences Linda Slager 

— Pea^Mdy School t 



Wllmlngtonf HC 28401 
Grade 5 



TO UHOH IT MAY CONCERN. . . 



I. Rationale 



Stud^ts at the 4-6 grade level can begin to be aware of differences 
4n word usage', style, and cDntent In wr1t1ng,de^nd1ng on the aiKilence. 
In this exercise the effect of the languffge^dsed Is especially Impor- 
tant because the writer atten)ts to persuiyfe his/her readers of sope- 
. thing. , To nke this exercise relevant for the student, he/she will 
choose a topic of envl'ronnental concern and write two letters of 
persuasion— one to his/her peers and one to the adult coi«un1ty. 

II. Objectives 

1) To learn to choose words and alter style and content according 
to the audience ^ 

2) To use Ideas and language persuasively 

3) To practice writing skills of sentence structure, punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling 

III. Procedure for Teadwr 

1) Initiate a discussion of writing for different audiences with 
persuasive role-playing. For ixan)le, one student tries to 
persuade'another to go to the* beach* (park, swiwping pool, zoo, 
fishltig, 'grocery store, church, etc.) with hfw/her. Then the 

• sane student tries the persuasion on another who Is playing the 
role of a parent or other adult.' "-"■•Jf 

2) After trying several situations encourage students to discuss 
differences they 3aw In approach aQd language, depending on the 
audience. ^ 

3) Change the emphasis of persuasion to so«e specific envlronwentai 
concerns. SuggestlonT-^hwJude the'problea of litter, recycling \^ 
paper or alunlniw, protection of wildlife, conservation of fuel, 
conservation of electricity, or anything else of this nature 
that has been previously discussed In school. 

4) Let students choose a topic (above) with which they feel 
ccSrfortable. 

5) Review letter-writing forw. 

6) Instruct students to w;1te two persuasive, letters on the topic- 
one to their peers and one to adults.- 

7) Allow class time for writing. , • 

8) Arrange for student editing groups of ithree or four to read each 
other^s letters and make suggestions regarding audience appeal 
an<f Mechanics of writing. 

9) Allow tlae for revision after peer editing. . . • 
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10) 

11) 



Read and evaluate the letters. . ^ 

For feedback on effect let students wtip wish to take or send their 
«^ttters to other classes In the school. 

12) Let students take the adult-oriented letters hoiae for their 
parents to read and iiotnt iflwn regarding effect. 

13) If possible, send one or tiio letters to the editor of the local 
newspaper for publication. 

IV. Procedure for StiKtents 

ft)- Participate In role-playing and class discussion ^f waiting for 
-- different audiences. , - - ^ . 

2) Choose an envlrortiental issue for a persuasive letter. 

3) Mrlte one letter of persuasion to school«4fe and another letter 
on the s«K topic to a<hjlts. 

4) Let Vm or three other students read your letters and listen to 
any suggestions they have. 

5) Revise the letters for audience appeal and punctuation, 
capitalization, g ra w a r, and spelling.* 

6) 'Give letters to the teacher for reading. 

7) "Try out' the letters on other chUdren and adults. 

V. Evaluation 

The student Bay evaluate the effectiveness of eacML his/her letters 
throu^ fee<l)ack froa the readers of the*. 

The teacher nay want to evaluate the letters for style and word 
usage as th^ relate to the different audiences. Iiprovaaent in 
basic wrItlfS skills Bight also be evaluated by the^teacher. 

• 
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TOPIC: Writing Reports, Reviews, Sharon D.- Procter 

krgmtnts and Descriptions Quail a Cleaentary 

Sylva, NC 

, Grades 4-ei 



ANIMTING WRITING 



I. Rationale 



Most children enjoy writing, 4f the task is related to thelp owi 
. experiences. Telling a child to sliply "write a report" seeas 

erroneous. But, If the teacher allows for soae types of exp«-1ences, 
thetaskof r^xming becoaes personal and Manlngful. 

t 

Hie ^fol lowing asslgrwent Is designed to give students nny ^perlences 
with aninis and/or Insects to give thea opportimltles for writing; 
and» finally, to research and report on on^anlaal or Insect. 

II. Objectives 



2) 



1) To allow students to observe by touching, looking at and 
listening to different aulwU. and/or Insects 
To students access to t»e use of aany different reference 
■alfriaTs ' C 

3) To allow students to pra<^1ce swwrlzlng Baterlal 

4) To develop a sense of sequencing evCTts In reporting 

5) To devel(^ nore confidence In speaking orally 

III. Proce(tore for Teacher 



1) Provide experiences for stwtents In wie or wort of the following 
ways: " . • x 

a) Visiting a zoo - . 

b) Permitting students to bring anlnls to school (teacher^ Iwlting 
the n«ber brought) 

c) Taking students on a Mlk to find different types of animals 
or Insects {this will hel-p those who do not have pets of 
their own). * ' * 

2) Allow at least one week for stud^ts to bring anlmalslx) school 

3) At the beginning of this Wek, the teacher will lead a discussion 
In: * ^ ' • - 

a) The Importance of using reference sources for locating m 
Information (discus^ different types) 

b) The Importance of sijiparlzlng Ideas and thou^ts into oiie's 
own words 

"c) The Importance of wr1t1n|^ Ideas In sequential order. * ^ 

4) The teacher may use the following techniques to give stodents 
practice In simmarlzlng, sequential order, an^ wrjting: 

a) Tocher prepares a shol^tebed r^rt of some animal,' Insect, 
etc:, i^lch ^ludes type of birth, habitat, characteristics, 
etc. ^ • 
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b) Teacher Instructs students to listen closely. as she reads 
' .e1tl*r half, «p all, of the selection. Then stuctents are 

tO'wrlte In their own words what was said. 

c) This Introductory activity may take as long as two days. If » 
the teacher so desires. 

d) - Divide the class Into groups for purpose of peer suggestions 

and rewriting. 

e) Follow this sase format for the week, using selections on 
different arflaals. 

f) If the teacher feels students need extra practice In this 
type of activity, she «ay want ^ continue over Into the 
next week. 

sy Teacher wll^repare stud^ts for writing and giving reports: 

a) Discuss the elawnts to be Included In this report: 

1) Choose an anlsa) or Insect, etc. 

2) Title 

3) Fro« 3 to 5 pages long ^ ^ 

4) Ar^ drawings, or pictures, or charts. 

b) Instruct studCTts to use only two reference sources for 
gathering Information. 

c) Ej^>has1ze that using their own words Is one of the most 
Important eleronts, both In the written and oral reports. 

d) StiKients are te keep all work In a notebooks (made by students). 

e) Discuss responsibility of the speaker: 

1) Speaks In a clear xolce 

2) Is well prepared ' 

3) Speaks In own w ords 

4) Uses charts, pictures, or any ether types of visuals to 
make report more interesting 

5) Aslcs for- questions. 

6) Tell students hw long they have to write report. (One week or 
more. Teacher's discretion) 

7) Per1o<tfcally throughout the weel^ have students form their groups 
for the purpose §f giving suggestions to feHow students, 

8) As each s^uctent completes his/her rei^rt, the teacher may peHalt 
him/her to presen^t his/her work. 

9) Teacher will collect work for evaluation. 

Procedure for Students ^ 

5 n 

1) If permitted, the student(s) will be responsible for bringing 
animals to school, upon the teacher's reqliest and on. designated 
days. 

2) Students should participate In a walk for the purpose of finding' 
animals or Insects. 

3) .Durrng the week of observation, students will crt)serve closc^ly any 
an1mal{s) brought to school (or those found on the school grounds). 

4j Stu<tents will participate In the "listening and writing" exercise. 

5j„ Students wIlLdl vide Into groiips to offer critical suggestions 
to peers. / (The n«ber of times this takes place d^nds on th^ 
nwber of selections read by teacher.) ^ 

6) At the designated time, students will begin working on reports- 
choosing resources, ftrnmarlzlng what is read, and writing the 
report. 
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7) OuHng the tim students are working on their reports, they 

' will perlodlcalty break up Into their gpups for critical sug- 
gestl^. (Oeteralned by ^cher) * 

8) At cdnpletlon of wrk, students will present their reports, 
orally arnl In ti>e1r own words, nking use af picture, charts, 
drtvings, other visual aids. 

9) Students will hand In all work to the teacher for final t^UuMon. 



A letter grade aay be given for this type of activity. Soae of the _ 
points to Include In the evaluation aloht be: 1) use of student's 
words; 2) use of relevant resources; 3} the developaent of sec^ientlal 
Ideas or facts; 4) the oral presentation; 5) effective use of 
visual aids to sake the report aore Interesting. 



Evaluation 
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TOPIC: Writing Reports, Reviews, 
ArguKfits and Descriptions 



Linda Singer 
Peaboc^ School 
Wilnlngton, NC 28401 
Grade 5 



CUSS YEARBOOK 

• • ..." 

I . - Rationale ' . ^ ' 

Neair the end of the .school yeaf It Is fun to look back and reaind 
ourselves of .the hl^li^its of the yc^r (and nayfoe even soae low 
spots). A class ywrbook Is an effective way to encourage students 
' to write stories, reports,' and descriptions. Students are. delighted 
to s^ In print accounts of fun^y 'things they did and said and 
fcagerljr devise articles of this mature. This i« e^)ecially usefuV 
as an activity for the last two weeks of school, with distribution 
of the yearbookS'Oo the last day Insuring sone valuati^le qui^t tlM. 

y. 

II. Objectives • ' 

• - . , 

• 1) To record the year's highlights 

' 1) To buHd positive self concepts, fro© the realization that ooels 

actions and sayings are Interesting ami l^rtant tot)thers. 
T zy To practice narrative' and descriptive writing 

4) To practice organization and basic writing skills 

in. Procedure for Teacher 

17 In preparation feJf^he yearbook, recall some of the highlights 

of the year. Possibilities inclu<te favorite class activities, ^ 
field trips, contests, parties, projects, ixs4 ^\B>Xi^ situations. 
• It is a good practice, to keep a running written record through- 
out the year of funny things kids do and say. 

2) Begin a discussion of the students^' b«t neforles of th^year, 
rewinding th^ of things if they have difficulty weBenbeting. 

3) i List recollections on chalkboard as they are TCntioned* \ 

. 4)\ Jntrody (fe the idea of a class yearbook and lead a Oass discussion 
o?rTTE5 kinds of things to include in a yearbook. 

5) Use the list of recoil pctions on the board as topics for writing 
and arrange for the selection of topics. It is important that 
each student have a different topic, so that his coi^sition is 
certain to be printed. Of course some students will want the 
same topic and an impartial method of (teaVing with this will have 
to be used. (Hint: Kids like the *Pick a nurt>er between 1 and 
25- solution.) 

6) . Crwte special assignments for any students wfth very^^limited 

writing ability. For example, they could 1)e in fchffr^ of^-r-«a? 
^ that iJ,^ cdTlectioh of words or phrases that foTTow the title 

•Remember . . ."and are meaningful to the class. 
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7) Review the basic e1ei«iits of narrative and descriptive writing 

before, s^idents begin to write. 
8j Allow class ti»e for co^wsitldn, offering he^p when needed 
9) Set up a conference with each student to work on editing together. 
TO) Allow class t1»e for revision, as well as drawings, a cover page* 
ind any other extras that students wish to include In the book. 
Uhen, all entries have been revised and sutaiitted, coaplle and 
transfer to duplicating masters. Half of an B 1/2" x 11" sheet 
Is a convenient size for the yearbook. Be sure to leave sdwe 
open spaces or ewpty pages for autographs. 
Have students collate and staple the book pages on the last day. 
Distribute a finished book to each class member. 



12) 
13) . 



IV. Proce<faire for Students ^ 

1) Participate -In the glass discussion of the year's highlights and 
the Baking of a yearbook- 

2) Choose one of the' topics on whtch to write an article for the 
yearbook. • 

3) Ifrite the article, using words' and style that will make 
Interesting reading. 

4) Confer with the teacher for editing suogestions. 

5) Revise the article. . ' ' * 
"€) SubBit the coi^sition for publication in the yearbook. 

7) Read the finished product and remeraber that tt« yeSr wasn't so 
bad after all. 

V. Evaluation • . ' " 

The teicber my Mcnt to evaluafe^he^cowpcsition for improveaent in 
form, content and mechanics as part of the final language arts 
evalua.t1on. - . 



J. 
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TOPIC: Writing Reports, Reviews, 
. Ar^Ments and Descriptions 



KNOCK! ^KNOCK! 



WHO IS IT? 



Becky Anderson 
Flat Rock Elementary 
Mt. Airy,.NC 
Grade 4 



Iv Rationale *' ^ , • - 

One of the lajor probleas of teachers Is how to present naterlal In 
a Banner so relevant to students that they understand Its worth. frWB 
the aoaent of presentatlpft. On^ answer Is to use learning cent««. 
which uses techniques to jtotlvate. Individualize and get the children 
involved In a creative experience. By providing a variety of activities 
for the children to choose frow, the results will be a beautiful, 
expressive, and generally very effective description of themselves ! 



II. • Objectives 



1) To develop an understanding ofjbne's self 

2) To practice basic writing skills (capital izatijwi, sentence 
development, punctuation, speWing), -^^ 

3) To encourage children to write^ descriptively about tteBselves 
and. others ' . 

4r To choose,' explore, and experiment with a variety of activities 

in the learning center 
5) To revise rougt draft as necessary for final formj 



III. Procedure for Teacher 

. 1) Teacher should maJfe all of the followl'r^ activities (except 
Ac-tivlty A) and place, in center. All art materials", crystal 
ball, and VIP (Very Important Person) box should'ajso be 
included. . $ ' 

The eye-catching door with a knocker should be placed on the 
bulletin board at the center, with the caption "Knotk! Knock! 
* Who Is It," over it. 

■ • , » 

Activity A - Students 

Have each child write a description of another child. The 
description should include five clues, men the cofl^wsltion is 
read to the rest of the childreh, who try to -guess whom he/she 
is describing. . * 

- Activity B * ' - 

Have each child write about hlmself/^rself— physical appearance, 
likes, dislikes, hobbles, etc.— with his/her'nttne written only 
on the baqk of the paper. The descriptions are then read and 
posted oh the bulletin board. Only when the children have 
exhausted all possibilities may they^eek to see who It Is. 
(You could include a crystal ball you and, the childr*en can look 
Into to learn more about themselves.) * 
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Activity C 

Secure a cardboard refrigerator box and place in the center. ' 
Make a door in the box large enoiigh for a student to enter, and * 
place a chair insjde the box. On the door in big letters put 

When Introducing the center, lead a group discussion about auto- 
biographies. Instruct students to write an autobiography. 
Including elewents fron their past, present, and future life. 
The writing can.be done in the V.I. P. room. 

Provide art supplies for students to use to create a %elf portrait 
P<mra1ts can be autographed and pasted on the wall in. the V.I.P.' 

Activity D . 

Ask children to inagine how they looked as babies, then draw a 
self-portrait. Then tell then to write a sentence or paragraph ^ 
describing what they were doing. Have the childrep inagine bow 
they will look when they get their first Job, then draw a picture. 
. They should describe in a paragraph the kind of work they are 
r ^^'A i^co«P«ny »^th the readii>g of a poe«. For example, • 
' "When^ Grow Up" by Hilliaii Hise) 
Activity E 

Ask the class to interview their parents to answer the following , 

questions about themselves: 

Where was I, born? 

What 1^1 nd of day or night was it? 

What was my favorite toy as a baby? v 

Did I ever have any accidents or get hurf in some way? At what 
age? 

Did I ever visit a_ny interesting places? . - 

Add any other information you wish. Bring a baby snapshot of 

yourself to school. 

(Follow-up activity - make a class notebook with the snapshots 
and stories) 

Activity F ' r - 

With the help of the tealher and other students, have the class 
make a me mob11e--a silhouette of the head (profile), then an" 
outline of the hands and feet. Ask each child to write a story • 
about himself/herself, telling what his/her hands and feet do 
for him/her. Have the children finish their stories by writing 
what their heads do for than. Attach the parts, including the 
story, to a hanger, string, and sticks, mobile fa^ion. 
Activity G - * 

On ditto stencils drjw six circles. The students are to draw the 
expression on their ihces when the event written under the circle 
occurs. (For exampU A babysitter is coming; My puppy is lost; 
I have opened a presint I like; etc.) ^ ^ 

Activity H 

6n ditto stencils have students complete blanks about their ^ 
favorite people, places, or things and tell why. (Example 
My favorite friend i? - because , You ' 

can include T.V.. prpgram, food, sport, book. Song, movie, color, 
animal, etc.) v 
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2) 4eacher Introduces cQBter by doing activity #1 

3) Pass out direction sheet for students to check bff activity as 
each one Is completed. 

Exai|>1e: 





Compl eted 


Student Coaent 


Activity A 






Activity B 






Activity C 







4) Lea9 class discussion on personalltyt emotions* and autobiography* 

5) Go over eac^ activity in class. 

6) Pass out fqlder for etch child to keep direction sheet and place 
work in, . 

7) Place editorial box in center. Explain to students that their 
first draft is to be placed in this box. They choose another ^ 
student to help edit the first draft. 

8) Read- and evaluate final work tfcmed in. 

Procedure for, Students ^ - , - 

«^ 

1) Write description of another student. 

2) Read cofl^^ition to the rest of the class who try to guess who . 
is being described. ' 

3) Check off Activity A as completed and make comment on Direction 
Sheet. • 

4) Participate in class, discussion about personal fty,- emotlonSt and 
autobiography. 

5) listen to teacher explain all center work. Ask questions or 
give comments. 

6) Place Activity A and Direction Sheet in folder. 

7) When first draft is completed of any activity, place in editorial 
box. Go over with editor. Then prepare final draft to submit to 
teacher. » 



Evaluation 

No paper will be letter graded or marked. When the child has written h 
her first draft, he/she will pla'ce It In the editorfal box. At some 
time during the day one of the class editors will go ovef* the paper 
with the student, iraMng corrections and prefJkrlng It for final draft. 
Then the author copies' the creation 1h his best handwriting and as 
neatly as possible and turns Into the teacher. On a dlagno^lc sheet 
the teachef* places a check .by both the editor's n&me and the author's 
name If th^re were mistakes In punctuation,' capitalization, gramwar 
usage, or spelling, to Indicate t^at this 1$ an area In wMctbtoth 
of these students needed help. / 



TOPIC: Writing Reports, Reviews, Vickie Rose ^ ' 

Arginents and Descriptions South Hoke School 

Raeford. NC 
Grades 3-4 

A FIELD fRir^lS^ WRITING STII^LUS 



•I. Rationale ' " 

Children love to take field trips and can learn much from thei. By 
Uking children on a field trip, the teacher can begin to nake a- 
relevant asslgnnent. By asking them t& describe the trip, the 
teacher Is offering a reasbn to^lte.- She is also helping the» 
to sharpen their sense of awareness. The purpose for this writing 
asslgnnent Is to help sharpen that awareness and recall details of 
a fieTd trtp. . 

II. Objectives 

1) To have an experience away froro home and away fro« school ^ 

2) To sharpen awareness and recall details and events In order 

3) To develop and practice basic skills of writing * 

III. Proc^ure for Teacher 

'■ 

1) Chqpse a site for a field trip. that rel-ates to a topic of*^tudy 
(for example, a science unit on the stars and fHinets; a field 
trip could be pltnned to a nearby planetariuBi). 

2) ^Study the unit and. dlscwss it thoroughly 

3) Have extra books available on this subjyt'for freelrieading tipie 

4) ,Go>on the f1e?d trip. Children should know that they will be 

expected to write about their experiences. • 

5) Discuss the' welting assignmertt with the children. They may be 
asked to describe the entire trip' or certain portions of it. 

6) Allow three days' for coB^)let1on of the assignment. (This Includes 
■ editing a ncTrewri ting.) ' ^ 

7) Read and_evaluate the finished product. 

IV. ' Procedure for Students ' ' 

■ 1) Study, and discuss the unit. * ' 

2) Read extra books on the subject. . . 

3) . After 4iJ(1ng the field trip, write a description 'of the trip 
' - • (in itr entirety or in part). 

4j Have the paper edited and make corrections. 
5) • Prepare the final draft^and submit all work to the tieacher on 
the specified date. . ■ .. 

V. Evaluatlcm 

"W) grades will be given: One for mechanics of wr1t1ng^» and a second 
for sequence of events and cowposUlan. . 
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TOrtC: Writing' Reports', Reviews, Rachel Cox 

Argiwents ant: Descriptions .PlnewobdlSchool 

Mt. Ho>ly, MC ' 
Grade 4». 

•SAYING mi I SEE ■ * ' 

I. ^tlonale ' , • ' 

* ' ** ' « 

Ta be successful In writing, studejjts need to bulJd a vocabulary 

which win* enable t^em to better present any desired thought. 

•Through seeing, feeling, and examining works ^f famous painters, and 
by describing these pictures in ^:he1r own jar^ge^ the students can 
, becomr aware of their ability to think ai>d express their thoughts in 
> written form. , 

II. Objectivgs 



1) To Intensify Ittsight and Imagery ^ 

2) Jo find satisfaction In accdSTplishment - , ' 

3) . To ^express self 

4l To learn Jto look for significant detail and be able to write 
about It in 9n interjeyting way ' . . 



III. Proce du re for Teacher . . 

T) Have, several paintjngs by well Jcnown painters such as Swfypiifers , 
• „Y ,by'Van GoghV <3ohn F/ Kennedy * by Norman Rockwell; Three HusTc1ans > 
' ^ ^*by Picasso; A Gorgeous Auttfnp > by Af'ne^ler. Paintings should be 
' large erioogh to be seen easily by alVof the class, or jf traas- 
- * • parencles. of such paintings are available, use the overhead pro- 
' . jector, , " ^ 

2) Show Van Sqgh painting 'first and instruct students to* look at 

\X clos^ely so as £q describe what they see Iti detail. .Encourage 
responses though thiey aT^ inaccurate on j}ons'ensica>. ^ * 

3) After students cow*nt, give the name aiw|(r»ne-defe11s of Jthe 
\pajnt1n^, painter^ ap^^hls styTe* 

4) bliov^ thte Picasso or RockweH,^ etc.,^ in the same manner. 

5) The Arnegger is a pastoral scewe and any similar peinting would 

^ , \ prob^ly- dp^ well . . _ ^ • ^ ^ 

^ 6\ Have Chi Itfrpn choose on? pf^the paintings ajfid write a description. 

7) Display the paintings- in the chalk tray, i^^ • * - . 
^ Suggest with 'questions what they mt|ht wri^ about the 'pa^intings, 
\ and request then not to use such pbras^ as ^"1n this picture," of 
"this pictore-'shows,/^. ' . 

ExampT^: "What m^ight the pointer hRe been thinking?" 
• '4 "Hoitf doe% th^ paintlng^make you feel?" 

9) Move about the rdbm as the chiTdren wrtte so as. to' answer question 
- or suggest graninat'TcalcciDfrectioiis as needed. . 




10) Allow students»to examine painting as cldsely and ofjten as they 
udesloe., J 

11) Collect' all papers wheiKcompleted. 

12) Redistribute the coinrosltions among the students to he read and 
cownented upon. * • 

' • * U 
Procedure' for Students * - 

1) ExMjffw paintings as teacher shows them to class; 

2) Think a|>out hpw the pictures nake you feeU what the iftlnters 
were trying- to express. 

3) Write/your feelings about the picture of your choice. 
' f) Asl^jfuestion^ of the teacher if sj^ desired. 

•5) Turn in papers when finished. 

6) Study classirfte's composition and the picture of his choice. 
Write to say you agree or disagree wi.tb the writer's Interpreta- 
tion and why. Return tKe paper to the t«ther. 

^ . , .. ^-x . 

Evaluation • • • . ■. ^ 

All Interpretations wJlT.be accepted. Tfeacher will write a connent 
concerning neatness, forsi, or Improvement -in observation and use of 
vocabulary in describing the j>aHft1ng. 



TOPIC: WrUing Reports', Reviews, Sharon D. Procter 

Arguments and Descriptions Qualla Elementary 



Sylva, 
Grades 



N6v 



SUNWICH" DIltEWIONS 



I. Rationale 



Children need to have the experience of writing, giving, and following 
directions. This type of coflwuntcation ts anjeveryday part of any 
^ "stude^'s life. 

One way to accomplish this is to have^ each student describe the stepf^ 
in inaking a peanut butter andjejly sandwich, and give thew the oppor- 
I tunity to experience written directions. ^- 

II. Objectives ^ . . " 

1) To give sjjudent? p^acticfe in WT:iting specific directions 

2) To stress tha In^rtaoce of wrfti^g specific directions 

3) To stress imf»rtance /)f writing directions in sequcfntial order • 

4) To give students an experience in following directions 

HI. Procedure ^r Teacher ? 

1) Teacher can provide bread, peanut butter, jelly, knife, ahd spoon 
for exercise (or have students bnfr^ the items). , 

2) ^ Assign each student the task o^ writing out directions for mailing, 

a .peanut butter «nd jelly sandwich. * 
31 Divide class into faur or five groups: ^ 
a) Instruct groups to choose 4^ chairman and co-chairman. f 
After each group has completed one copy oX-4irections, the teacher 
has all students 'gather at a centra] f^Tace. 

5) Assign one* group at a tim^ to read their directions and haJce -a ' . 
sandwitfh from those directions. 

6) Continue this activity until all groups have participated!. 

» r • 

JV. Procedure- for Students 

/' 

1) Each studfent will write out bis dij^^tions for maJcing the sandwich. 

2) After dividing into working groups, students will xHooSe a diair- 
mao .and -co-chairman: 

a) The chairman and co-chairmtn will read all students* directions 
and tak'e^he best from ea^h ' - 

b) The chairman vrlU then recopy the directions 

c) These two people wf4T share the responsibility of reading the; 
d^rectioi^ aloyd and following them exactly as stated. ' 

3) Students -will gather at a central place: . ' *' ' 

a) Followirtg- the written directions of ^that particular group, one 
^ group wH.Kbegin the task of making a sandwich 

b) vAll groups will participate in the activity. 

4} Students will. have the pleasure of eating a delicious peanut but- 
ter and jelly sandwlQ^. ^ ^ " 



Evalyatlon 



This activity Is prlMHIy (^signed to nke students dMre of the 
l^wrtance of writlrfc specific directions. It is also an interesting 
Method to Introduce m extended unit on following directions. There* 
foret no evaluation^ will be given for th^^ctivity. 
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TOPIC: Writing Reports, Reviews, Linda Slager 

Arg»ents and Descriptions Peabody School 



Ullnlngtofi, NC 28401 
Grade 5 



SPORTS REPORTING 



I> Rationale 



Sports events are a part of*lhe experience of aost chlldrerf, either , 
• through direct involveaent or watching, and can be exciting st1«u]1 
for descriptive coiiposltiort. Reporting a sports event as a written 
riews item proaotes the development- of organization skills, as well 
as the creation of clear and interesflng descriptions. 

II. Objectives 

1) To Igam to describe action ' ' ■ • 

2) -To deve-lop. skill in recording sequence af events • ; 
^) To learn to differentiate between «l€vant and irrelevant 

' occurwnces in describing a situation 

^) To practice basic .writing skills • " ' 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Lead a class discussion on sports reporting (kinds of things to ♦ 
report, descriptive reporting). / 

2) Select a game the class is fani liar- with (kickball, dodgeball, 
Softball, etc.) and arrange for tea» plaj|^at recess tf»e. 

3) Two to four students at a t1«e can be the reporters for a gase 
..{therefore, it would take several days to, involve the entire 

• class). 

4) 'After the game, Vet-the reporters write up tf«1r cjMRWit^ries ^ 
\ as soon as possible.^ - \ 

Ail(^w time the next day- for consul tatidn HkJ revision, paying , 
particular- attention tcr descriptive words and phrases. ^ ' 

ftead,a/fQ evaluate the icomposition. 




^1^ the student to tape t^c^M hiST^r coimiehtary. , 
Plairthe "spoY-tscast"' to .the class* (w1th|»»^ author 's^ p^misston). 

IV. Procedure for Students ' • . 

7) Partic^pH^ ^" class discussion on sports reporting. 
.2)» Observe one class 'game, taking notes , on highlights of the g«he.'. 
3) The sale day, use notes to prepare a written coratentary on the 

gane. describing the highlights in detail. 
'4) Show 'the roogh draft to the tMcher and ask for suggestions, 

5) Revise the draft tnd give to th* teacher. 

6) "Broadcast" the final .coBmentarjr on- a tape reorder. 

7) Listen to, the sportscas;t. 



• s 



ERIC , V . • • 



Eyal nation 



The teacher win evaluate the peiwr for -form, content, and »echanic$ 
write positive responses orf It, and discuss with the student one 
area needing iin)rov«ent. 



\ 
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TOPIC: l«rU1ng Reports, Reviews. 
. Ar^aents and Descriptions 



JiK^x P. Wilsnant 
ClarcMnt Eleaentary Sdiool 
Clareaont. NC 
Grades 5-6 



CONDUCTING AND REPORTING ON IffTERVIEUS 



I\ Rationale 

Interviews can be used effectively In prontlng co^)etence In both' 
oral and written coawnl cation. In this ei^rclse, students will be 
' given M^ctlce In choosing relevant questions, public speaking, and 
1^ "dwestlng" gathered Infomatlon for the purpose of reporting In 
wrlffen for*. 



ERIC 



\ 



H. Objectives 



1) Yo gain skill In distinguishing relevant fro« irrelevant Baterial 
. 2) To practice. piAlic speaking 
3) To relate gathered infonntlon In written fom 

in. Procedure for Teacher ... 



ly 

3) 

4) 

5J 
6) 

7) 
8) 

9)' 
•10) 



Conduct class discussion of interviewing,- asking students to 
relate their experience with viewing Interviews on television. 
.Ask students to find »d share exMplK of 1nt«-view reporting 
(newspapers are a good source). 

Arran^ for a ^st to visit the class (aayor, flrtaan, principal^ 
etc.) and announce the forthawing visit to the class. 
Explain that the purpose will be to gather inforwtlon relating 
priiaariTy to the person's occupation. 
A$ireai;h student to write five qu«ft:ions. 
AkI in helping ^ch stuitent s*l«et two relevant questions froB 
his list, being careful to avoid d^)lica.tion a«o.ng cUss 
Allow one class perioitfor the interview. 

Require each student to>^k at -least one of the prepared qi^tiow 
and take notes. 
In tfie next c>ass period, 
interview. 

tollect and evaluate work. 



sriod.'ask 



students to write a report of the 

• 1 



IV. Procedure fgr student 



1). 



Part1(;1pats 1n gro^ discussion of the Interviewing and reporting 
process. ' * 

Find and share exMples of Interview reportlil^ In local newspapers. 
Prepare ffve questions .wMch ni^t be used In the forthcoming 
Interview. 

With tocher assistance, select twa of the five questions to be 
used Jn the Interview. # » 



4 



/ 



\ 



5^ Participate In, the Interview, asking at lea^ne of the prepared 
questions. * . / . 

6) Prepare a written report frow Infomatlon oatherefl during the 
Interview. \ 

7) SutJBlt reports to teacKer for evaluation. 

^. Evaluation ' • 

T*« grades will be given on this asslgnront. jOne will represent'an 
evaluation of the preparatory process. The second will be derived 
fro« an assessKnt of the Information In the written report. * 




TOPIC: Writing Reports. Reviews. . ' Esthe^ CaiVer 

^ . • Arguaents and Descriptions 81 ue Ridge ^ t 

61^v111e. NO 28717 
i , " Grade 3 " , • 

' * HRITING A SIMPLE SCIe4cE -EXPERII^ffT 

!• Rationale . ' 

Hits lesson will deal with functional wrltiiig-i^^tlii^ report on a 
science experlaent. ^Children-need to have practice' In different feras 
of writing by exper4efK:es. ^Science e)q)er1lwtts are a process of chron- 
ological or^1i« sequences of events taking place.^ Children need to 
learn, how. to pyt this t1»e order of events In written fom. 

"^11. Objectives . ^ 

1) To practice writing a r^ft . ^ * ^ , 

2) To practice observation techniques ' * 

3) To practice tire or^r writing or chronological sequence writing 

4) To practice talcing notes In list fonu , 

^ 5) To develop vocabulary * ^ - ^ 

III. ProcedigesJfor Teacher " 

1) Place four Pieces of char^l in a bowl. Mix In a jJar six table^ 
. " spoons of wat€r» six tablespoons of saU, sir tpbtespoons of ^ 

' bluing; add to this two\tablespoons of a«»n1 a, along with a few 
drops of food coloring. Pour this fixture over* th^^harcoaK 
After several N)urs crystals will ^jfow. . • 

2) Discuss wJth children the words charcoal, anonia aod crystals^ 

3) Put the above words on*tagboard and leave on the table with the 
' charcoal. . ^ 

• 4) Discuss with the children that they will see a chan^ take place, 
but It will take several Niurs. , 

5) E)8ila1n that they will write a report tdmrrow on \M experiments 
^ T^^y should make a list of what has so faf been do|^ so ^they cafi 

Include it in their refjbct, 'V < — 

6) Discuss with t/)e children what is neant by t1«e JPtter or ^ 
chronological order. They will writing dowiwhat happens in 
the order of its hap(*ning. You can also use "JIB teni seqi^iwe 
in the discussion. 

7) Have reports written on the, second dajf. Explain again to th^ 
^ chilfJren that their papers ^ist show that things happen in a 'set 

order. 

8) Check papers and do a follow-up on thm the third day. 
• IV. ProceAing for Stuctents , 

1) Make a list of how the experiment began. This is done so you 
will rateMt> er what to put Id your repcn^t the next ttoy. 

2) Make observation fro© time to time of the experlmwt. | 



~ 0 

3j Discuss the "experiatnt with other studen!ls. • • - ' 
4 wme the report. 

5) Make sure you put report in t1»e order or SLeqOencing. 
6r Use correct sentence stnfcture. .■■ \ 

7) Check paper over for any corrections yoo imy *Ant to aake before 
turning it in. * ■ - ^ ' t 

i ■ I . \ 
Evaluation . • / 

This lesson is for diagnosis of childrens' abtlity to,do report 
writing. Teacher win know i<hich childi^' Win Jieed wore help 
in tile onier writing throujgh this lesson, t 
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TOPIC: Writing. Reports, Reviews* 
.Argiaents and DescHpt Ions 



— PICTURES MOTIVATE WORDS 



Jacqii|ri1ne filadrey 
Scurlock School 
Raeford, NC 
$rade 4 . * 



I. Rat^OMfcle ; 

Pictures' can l^tsplre, Morite and^pur the Iwtglnatlons of stunts In 
their writing a^slgraents! Selectlfig a fm vivid pictures or photo- 
. that can be shoMi on an overhead projector will serve, to 

■otijttte qiny writing assignKnts. 



^■otivai 

The u)t1 
^lesCrii 



The tj)t1T1zation of visual aldsrwlll encouV>age ^ student to write 
friptlve paragraphs in order to express tfieaselves. Et^toratlng 
on the pictures will help students to develop th*lr tx^c^ektmcxi. 

The student will , view any plctuwes, and will be asked to identify 
the-aest inportant idea found In the piclsjre. 

H. Objectives \ l ' 

1) To gather and raipare infoma'tiwi' foimd in a pictire 

2) To aid in dcvfeloping the ability to point out the.«4ln iiea of 
. the .picture • , • ' 

3) To becone aware of visual aids in .sti«u3at1ng intact 



I III. Procedwy^'foS Teacher 



2 

3) 
4) 




Select periodicals" with prize winning photographs. 

Select 4t least four pictures": two showing .scenes in' a rural 

area, and twp, showing damage to a large city-.' 

Hake trarisparencles for viewi/ig w1 th .overhead projector. 

Project the transparencies picturing the daaage inflictied in 

the city. , 

for Students ' • - , • 



4) 

5) 
6) 



Let all stodents point out details peculiar to a large city: 
exan^le.-. shattered windows, cars overturned, etc. 
Students will take notes on all details discussed. , 
Divide students Into gro^flJs and allow.thept tq exwiine pictures 
tc^ther. ^ 
^^Coiapajre notes and discuss main topic of picture.- 
Write a descriptive i^ragraphi explaining the picturt. | 
The student will proofread his first copy and turn in final 
drafr (both copies turned In). 



J 



V. Eva lutti on • 

Twd grades' will be given, one for the iffort put Into the paper aod. 
one on descriptive content of the paper. / • . 
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TOPIC: Writing Creatively 



-Cindy D4v1s 
Rlvervlew Eleeentary" 
Creston, NC 
Grades 4-6 



A 



AH^JiD DAY I 



S. Rationale 



It Is Ruch easier for children to respond creatively when they are ' 
^ Renter of attention.. Students are encouraged to write about 
thelV talents,. or a talent they would like to possess, through an 
Award Day'Jn class. Sopetlwes this Is hard for students, because 
they tend to think there is nothing they can do. Through this 
creative activity, students are allowed to possess arv ability they 
desire. The teacher may use. this lesson to gafn insight into the 
students' self-concepts, and th^ to develop writing skills in using 
wore than one idea in a composition. 



II. Objectives 



1) 

2) 
3) 
4) 



To develop a responsive attitude toward writing 
To reco'gnize positive characteristics about^^ne's self 
T9 practice using more than We i(tea in a -cowposltton 
To review the rules of capitalization and punctuation 



III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Make or buy awards to -present to the class on ^"Award -Oaii." Th«' 
awards may be ribbons, certificates, iietals, or tokens. Students 
can make these an art project, but it is better* if the teacher 
presents them as a total surprise to the students. 
I) Declare a class "Award Day" calling great attention to the worth 
, of each student in class. Present each student an- award that he/she 

may wear for that class Or day. ^ 
'3) A-pre-writing experience can be a distussion about types of awards 
• * and how people get them. Allow childrente mention several people, 

but the teacher should make a point of mentioning "unii(»rtant" 

people who have athieved ^ut haven't been recognized publicly. 
Stress the. fact that everyone has a trait or talent that deserves 
attention. . \ , 

4) After stirring conversation, a-sk the students to wrftp a composi- 
tion about two or more talents, activities, or traits" they have 

or would like to have, for this award. .Encourage students to write 
creatively about their .award (make it a fiinny, mysterious, rowntic, 
or poetic one). 

5) Show with chalk and boiard, center activity, or qharts how a co«vos1- 

. t1on of more than one Idea is organized. (Topic sentence, supporting 
det*1 s. conclusion, transition words are skills to Mphasize in 
teai^ing this.) ^ 



ERIC 
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6} Nike ttrfs a one day esslgnient, helping students at necessary 
points and allowing thm to share their -toapleted coipesltlons. 
No fomi edtting Is recoiMended, other than^lntlng out In 
conferences with the stiKlents the transition! fro* one paragraph 
to another. Sow need revlslmi. 

7) Post their coBposttttns, along with the award. In the clastrooa 
or hall. ^ 



1) Take part in the discussion about awr^ and why people fet thei. 

2) Think of two or aore events, charecterlstlcs, or talents to write 
about In the co^iosltlon. These can he laportant, niry. ammim, 

or tota-lly sake-belleKe. Don't be aodest. TMs Is net a bngfHig 
lesson, bot a chance to look at one's self In a creidttwe attftt^. 

3) Write the cowposltion. concei^tins on the transition fraa one 
pmgraph to anotiier. Keep in wind the aKdmrfcs of wHtlng. 
such as capltalliatlon. punctuation^ and forwit. 

4) Sh«^ the finished paper In class or wfth the teacher In 
conference. 



Teacher Jud^Rnt Is used ta evaluate effort In creative ability, 
graje can be given for format of a co^mltlon end aactenlcaT 
per forwance . >" , 



Procedure for S^idents 



Ewluatlofi 




TOPIC: Writing Creatively 



Judy f. Whisn&nt 
Clare nnt nenentarjf 
Clardnont. NC 
6rad#$ 5-6 



OCCUPATIONAL MIME 



I. Rationale 




The crMtiviA of lany students oftentises reisains dbrnant unless 
aroused by theVroperstiutil us.. Miinii exercises can >e use<reffec- ' 
tfvejy in providing tl» necessary "prod" needed by tie child Mho co«- 
PTtins T can't Uink of anything to^ write." In thi t actfvlty «i«e 
!~ ?!? serve as\ pre-writing experienfee to forth icpingr creative 
CMWsition. Since eaph child has sone association if^th the world 
of-WMrlt» Any occupation to which the child can relati nay be used 
for the exercise. 



.11: ' Objectives 

1) To practice creative cooipdsitl on . . 

2) To participate in visual, o^aU and written c 

3) To practice various neans ofl character" devel 
cowpositlon 

III. Procedure for Teacher 




i cation 
in creative 



1) 

2) 

t 

.3) 
.4) 



■I] 



Ask ,the students to think of so^ie job or occupat1( n which they 

f^^i^les: typist, boxer, hairdresser, dentist. ' 

ditch diggen) . i 

Ask a sjjudent.'to pantowlue his occupation as class 'rcmbers attewt 
to guess- What it Is. ' " i , 

After the student's occt^tlon has been tdentlfied^ ask the- 
student to continue, the pafftorttue by giving an erotion or quality 
to character. (Exaniple:. 5Now be an angry dentist." or "Jtow' I 
be a tired ditch digger."^ 

^^^^i^V ^® tteslred nuBber) have presented their pantomjnes. 
ask students 'to create ^a story or poem about thetV characters^ 
employing the eraotipns- or qualities portrayed In the pant^nime. 
Allow two days for the completion of the rPugK draft. 
Divide the cMss into groups of four to six students for the " 
purpose of reading one another's work, .sharing ,4ny suggestions • 
on making the character. move-a live." ' 
Allow a class peri6d for revision. 
Collect and evaluate the. completed work. 



IV. Procedure for Students . . 

1) Select a job or occupation whic^ you would like to actoc 
ZJ -Pantoalme the occupatiqn when called upon, allowing cmsmates 
„ • to guess. 



>ot. 



3) R«$potKl tD teacher suggestions by giving Sff^tl on. or quality* 
to the .charac£en . ^ ■ 

4) Vriti a story poen centering On ^ character portrayed In 
th^ alae exerclve. 

5i). Join a grwtp of four to six students and share work, giving any 
. suqgestions for iaking the characters in the various co^Msitions 
^\ "cow alive.- ^ 
6). Revise if neces^ry and siAmit to tewrher. 



Evaluation 



(This exercise will receive one ^de based on teac^M^ jeviluation of 
the vividness of the characterization. Mechanics. wTlT not efit«r irtto 
the grading of this crtative work. 



L»7 
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TOPIC: Mrltlng^ Creatively ^ _ Linda Sla^ 

Peabo4y School 



Mllirlngton, NC 28401 
Grade 5 



IF THIN6SKERE DIFFERENT 



I. Rationale 



Chlldmj's Imaginative powers seen to vary greatlyj especially when 
■ they aVe asked to write. But thinking about how they wosid like to ^ 

change ^themselves or their surroundings for a day (without llirltattow) 
. seens to stliwlate even most reluctant laeglnatlons. 

II. Objectives * . 

l)/To think about surroundings, daily routine, and self 
.2) To develop self-expression v 

3) To prattice basic writing skills 

in. Procedure for Teacher ^ ' • 

1) Lead a 5-lp minute discussion of pleasing alternatives ^to the 
students' normal" routines (could Include such. things as the - 
, sfchooa day, the coipunity, the world— eVen thcspselves). Ask sufch 
questions as, "If you could change yourself (your school, etc.) 
- for one whole day, what would you change?" 
^ 2) When students, are responding well orally, ask then to plan a 

"perfect day" and describe in writing what that diy would be Tike. 
3 Allow time in class for writing with Consult^tiorf when requestftt. 

4) Have conferences the next day for the purpose of -editing the 
rough draft. 

51 Allow one more day for revision. 

6) Read and evaluate the papers. . 

7) Let those students who so desire read their wgrks to the class.* 
Others may want them posted on a bulletin board for class reading. 

IV. ^ Procedure for Students ' 

1) Participate in class discussion of "If things were different . . .* 

2) Plan a perfect day for yourself and describe it in writing. 

3) Have a conference with the teacher the next day about the rough 
draft, • , 

4) Revise the paper and submit to the teacher, ' * ^ 

V. Evaluation 

^ The teacher will write positive conwnts on the composition -end ipint 
out to the nudent ohe area (in form, content, or mechanics) that 
should be improved. Follow-up practice fn. that area would be ideal 
and could be evaluated for ^rovewent. £ 



TOPIC: Wrttfng Creatively 



■ ■ . : 

JoA^nnd S. Stout 
Winter Park School / 
wnmlngton.-NC 28^1 
. Grade 4 // • 

EXPLORING ECOLOGY WlTHj:0MPOSITI0NS . / 



/ 



I. Rationale 



to encourtige youngsters to writerSie must prtvlde them with some 
eSwHe^s tTmake than wan^S write. By studying en^mgered 
wlWIIfe^the teacher can^the student Interested In^^lng to 
do sowething about the pj^em. 

« \i Students wy watch toTevlslon programs .such as "Wild Kingdoffl" and 
dJscus?t£ p^ram4t school l^lctyres of endangered species can 
^ be displayed ^ks about these animals cah be^put op a reading 
table. ■ / . 

After the st-udentl have been exposed to the topic for^ver^ days 
the5 mayV asked to' write a letter pretending that they are the 
talt Tf their species. Tfie.letter should convince people on earth 
' to save them. 



.II. Objectives 



1) To- practice, afceptable spelling, punctuation, capitalization,- 

usage in letter form. * , j A*^^^ 

2> To organize writing using the concepts of time and caus^ffect 

relationships. ' . / c 

3) To develop the habit of revising written composition/ 

4) To develop an' awareness for the need to protect endangered ^ 
'species, 

.III. Procedure for Teacher > 



1) 
2) 

% 

5) 

6) 

7) 

8) 

10 
11) 



Assign students to watch one episode ^ "Wild Kingdom. 
Discuss the program which the stu'dents have watched. 
Encourage students to read books on endangered species. 
Use ecology filmstrips if available to develop visual and 

ll5i?"te?t^l^^terial and chalkboard or overhead Projec|j|r With 
transparency, teach the elements of an adceptable letter form. 
Review punctuation used in letter writing. 

DilIl4^JmI iHti^lrouis of four or five to exchange letters and 
tjffer suggestions for revision. 

Circulate among groups assisting students needing help. 

Read 9nd evaluate the finished letters. 

♦lace letters in wHting center for class memb«rs to enjoy. 
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Procedure far Studewtf \ ' 

1) Wtch "Vflld Klngdoi" on television, paying attention to the^rea^s 
presented that cau^e Certain animals be Irt danger oV becoelng 

2) Participate In class discussion of the prograa. ~^ * 

J( ^ S°^?S* ^on» presented by the teacher, 

4) Write- first draft of .letter. - • 

5) Divide Into.-swaJl gjioups. . ' •' 

^7 for*J^?1slalSi* ^^"'^ r«*<^°^^«^t"9 suggestions 

7) Write final A-aft and give to teacher. » . ' * 



Evaluation 



M 



9^ ■^c^?"^" correct letter fonii. 



ributions to class diicussion will also 6e. considered. 



IQO 
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TOPIC: Writing Creatively Oudy W»lls * 

S1lk HQpe Elementary 



•Slier "City, NC 
Grade 4 



T STORIES 



'I. Rationale .X 

Afp'chUdren love to read apd h^ar ghost stories. This Is a 90od end- 
of-the-ywr prDject to keep students Interested. They can let their 
Ima^;) nations run away with them. . . - , 

II. Objectives . ' _ . 

f) To be able to write a story with a beginning, middle, and end 

2) To show-an Improvement in using .descriptive word^and phrases 

3) To improve in paragraph (tevelopment 

4) ' To develop use of Imagination , ^ - ^ ^ 
III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Get ghost story books from the library «for free reading. 

2) To" create the right atinosphere for tellfng or writing ghost storie 
•choose a rainy. or dreary day on which to begin. 

3) Close the blinds in the room and have the children sit in the 
darkest corner or find a -dark spot in the building SHiCh as the 
stage. 

4) If the stige is used> close the curtains and leaver crack of 
> light to read by. 

5) The teacher makes her voice as dramatic as possible. Thi's ad<te, 
' ' to the overall effect. 

6) Read several ^host ^stories over a 2-3 day period, 

7) Creative dramatics is a very exciting way to get childrens* imag- 
inations going. . 

. 8) ,Si>ggest a. situation such as this: Two children are out exploring 
and find a hidden cave. They go inside "feven though they know 
^ that there is a legend that the cav^ is haunted by the ghost of 

a "murderer. As they rouMd a corner of the cave an of a sudden . 
9) pick a ^child to be the scared little boy and ar^ther to be the 
brave girl (or visa, versa). Let there create the scene when they, 
meet tha^ ghost. 

10) This can Nbe dooe several times st) different children can play 
; parts. Only one day's writing period should t)e spent on th1$, 

1^ By the fifth day children should be ready to write their own 
ghost stories. ^ 

12) When they have f4n1shed,Jet some students read their stories to 
the cla^s. 'Agairu*a setting can be staged by closing the blinds 
or golf^g to the stage.* 

13) Take up papers and read and correct them. 
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14) Have chnUren correct errors and rewrite. 
19) Give th€« a reason far rewriting by telling thew ^he class ISv 



going to put up a ghost bulletin board la th^ hall 'fhere other 
students can see and read their work. Stories displayed must be 
. * neat, jcOrrect, and well written. 

Proceduce for Students * ■ - ' ' ^ 

^d girost story. Iwoks. • 
Think ^ut a ghost story you'd Ifke to write. 
Participate \t\ creative dramatics. ^ 
You Bjay think up your own creative ghost play. 
Write a scary, exciting story. 8e sure It has a 
and end.^ 

Read. your story to the class. 

Rewrite your story after the te.acher has corrected It.. Do your 
best writing and correct all errors so 'that your story nay be 
chosen to go on the bulletin' board. 



3 
4 

5 

7) 



beginning, alddl^ 



Evaluation , : 

Display stories on* bulletin board. 



9 
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• Motivating Writing 

• Writing |gr Varieties of Audienc^ 

• Writiog Reports, Reviews^ Arguments 

• Writing Creatively 
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TOPIC: Writing Creatively. 



LynR Beckom 

H.M. Arndt Middle School 
• Hickory, NC . 



WRITE VOUR OWN MYTH 



I. Rationale 

. ~~7~ ■ * ■ 

' ' ' 

The student' reason to write is to demonstrate their understanding 
of what a lyth.is by creating atnl ilTuftratlng a myth of their. own 
to explain arconstellation in the sky, some natural phenomenon such 
as seasons, or southing even mOre imaginative-^ After reading io 
mythology they might be able to add to.it.\- These Wessons provide 
opportunity to create stdrfes or poenis, to revise and lKpi*ove then. 
• Seven days ap^ needed , for this asSignpent. ; 

' II. Objectives • ♦ 

1) To understand the purpose and structure^of a myth by aodeling 

2) To combine writing and illustrating which produces'a. product 
suitable for display 

3) Jo encourage the flow of imaginative and creative Ideas 
» M) To ejiperience re-writing and editing ' 

III. Procedure for Teacher * -. , 



1 
2 
3) 



4) 



5] 
7 



Assign students to write and illustrate one myth. 
Introduce the assigrwent at theend of a mythology unit 
^Spend at least fifteen minutes discussing possible topics with 
the class. Then use chalkboard, overhead projector, or chart 
, sheets to do a groi^ writing. of a simple example in prose or 
poetry form. * • 

Place in the classroom for later use supplies pf paper, paste, f ^. 
scissors, duplicated stars, etc., for 'the illustration whfch must 
be wade to accon^ny the myth. Usually light colored paper is 
.best so that the myth can t» written directly on it and the 
Illustration can be above, below, or surrounding it. Fineline 
pens may be used to connect stars to form a pattern, to maK^ the 
story show up better for display on bulletin boards, or in a 
huge "Bo6k of t^Xhs." 
"Set- one half, page as a minimum and two pages as a maximum length. 
Let students select their topic and think about *»ys to proceed. 
ATlow seven days for the^tire assignment including the day of 
intrbduction and topic selection, one- day (class period) for 
com|»s1ng,.,one day for editing, one day for revising, one da^ 
for final rfraft* one day for Illustrating, and one day for 
•arranging bulletin- boarf displays and compiling class "Book of Kyths.' 
Permit students to judge which ones are best by popul^-vote baised 
on certain cooperatively listed criteria. 
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d) Divide the .class Into groups of 4-6 students who will re*d and 

edit one' another's papers. * " . 

•9) Require one other student to proofread the final draft. 
10} Make yourselftf^laMe dally for indlvlchial consultations as 
requested by stents.- 

11) Move abouj your^rea to observe work In progress. ' 

12) Collect, read, and evaluate* the m^fths. 

Procedure. for Students 

1) Review, and r^ll soiie Btyths you have just read. 

Z) Select a toplt for yogr nyth. . • 

3| Think about and talk to others about the plo*. of your story. 

4) Decide wt^ther to write poetry or prose. 

5) Organize in' your mind wha^ your^syth wiU be aji)0ut arx^ how you 
..will show it visually, ^ . * ' 

6) Prepare a rpiigff draft of the ^th, . * ^ 

7) Rewrite your paper, 

8) Submit your paper for proofreading to one other student. 

9) « Prepare your illustratioa and copy the syth onto ,it or cut out 

the Byth and Riount it upon th^ illustration* 
10) Turn in finished work to teacher on the given day« # 

Evaluation ' 

Teacher and students will ^rade these works. Both grades will be 
record^. Student evaluation- will consist of rating the i^ths on 
originality, adherence to subject* overall appearance, iind app^> 
or effect using a point scale of 25 Tor each .1te«. Teacher evalua- 
tion will be based on credit for content, forw, style, spelling, 
diction,, mechanics, and ef/fort. ' 
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TOPIC:. Writing C^tlvely Ouida Hughes Bass 

.* NortK) Belmont Elementary 
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WHAt QO YOU SAY? 



•^ School ' 
Belmont, NC 2801? 
Grade* 6 



•I . Rationale • " ' ' , , . 

Sight roed4«^ppeal to ctiildren and are good ways to.stimalate crea- 
tive writing frpm conversation. This activity, is* designed to help 
children think of something to writ^-and to lead th« into writing" . i 
: ' "about imaginary characters v6f their oyn cr^tion. This activity is f 
, excelleflt to follow a teaching unit in the use pf quotation marks. 

lU Objectives . ' . 

1) To create written composttion from fiimed action ^ 

2) To show that words . tell what people are .saying' . , 

3) / To translate physical actions into words 

4} To develop one's coiwttfnication' skills • 

5) To reinforce punctuation--mechanics in use of quotation marks* specifically 
III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Choose a short filra or film segment that is action-f JHed. 

2) CarefulTy preview the film tc choose portion best saited for 
supplying easy dialogue. (Western gunfight scenes, cartoons, ^• 

'.4 animal stories are. good.) 

3) Use no sound with the film and try to imagine wbat dialogue /could 
t>e written by your students when* they view the action. * ^ 

4) ^efore class sesston, write on the board some exanples of conver- 
. illation wUh correct placement of quotation marks 'and pther % 

%mctuati<)n. ' " . 

5) mscuss ^t beginning of class sess^ how the wesson will procede. 
Explain that the student will pro^B cpnversation to tell what 
happens in the film. 

6) Tell students to use their own imaginations if they forget exactly 
hq^ the actjon developed. (Children wUr%rr1Ue more freely if 
tW onderstand that there is no "right" or "wrong" way to tell 
the action.) • 
Show film 'se^nt- • 

P^vide opportunity for writing* » ' ^ 



IV. Procedure for Students 



Wfftch the film carefully. • . 

flitord what you think the characters are saytwg. 

R^fer to examples on the board if you have forgoften punctuation. 



^ \^ %J 



35 



Evaluation 



/ 1) Students rewrite during next class session. 
■2) 



Give lore weight to creative, exciting use of words than to 
~ jnechanlcs' in judglTig student work. 
3) Kjfve students read aloud their work ^, (Sixth 'graders have a good 
sense of drama and will e/ijby hearing how others recorded the 
actfop.)' • ^ " .• . ^ 



V* 
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. TOPIC: Wriftlhg Creatively' ' ' ' '* 'Cindy. Da vts 

.* .> ■; ' * . ■ • ' • CrestOTir NC 

. ■ ' . • . - ' .■ Grades .4-6 • 



COMIC CAPfR 



Riverview Elementary 

! 



Rationale 



Children of all. ag^s 'relate to comic boqkssas a soorcejof reajding and 
* • enjoymertt. THis lesson usfes tt>e comic booli to stiipulate^ creative 

writing.. Teachers .tfftn create a "Convtc. Caper Comef* in ^he classroom 
for students to- exchange their own books. Many drugstores will gladly 
donate their' dfscarded ones'.if .the children faiV to bring books. , 
. . heading, writing, ^nd arf are comb irfed to 'demons titate the creation 

of a new comic chiract*^ ' /'• ' • 

... ^ » . ' ^ i - 7 . . 

II. Objectives * 

, lV*To use simple media tn' creating a wrttten Composition 
2} To create, throagh con^si tion,^*an idea that is new 

3) To reinforce the iis/e of i/erb agreefnent,' tone, -and style in^ the 
composition - * ' • 

* 4) To use aij^ as a ^rm of crea^tive expression * 

in.' Procedure for Teacher " ' " * - . 

1) Collect various titles oV comic books and proVide a space fn the 
^ * classroom for them. * * ^ 

1) • Allow time for students to browse (1 /fay or several ^hnough the , 

books. * ^ ^ * ' 

3j Di«rtus€ with the class swne of the stories, they mpst enjoyed and • 

• ^V- ' , . ' 

4) As a pre-writing exercise,* have students choose and discuss two 
different characters from any of the comfc t)Ooks. Encourage them 
to create on art paper their own comic* cMracter, taking ct»rac- 
teristics from the two they chose to create a .new'one. 

'5) Children will show these to the class as others s+rare in deciding 

on an adventure for t-he'new character. 4 
6) l(^i3e ideas' are at a peak., assign the task of writing a composi- 
tion about the new character's adventHre./- • 
7} Teachers shou J d review verb agreement, tone,' and s'^le prior to - 
^. the actual writing assignment. Point out to stydenfs that through, 
the new'character theif* papers can -develop a unfque tojie and Style. 
8) The teacher should be available' at this stage to advise and 

encourage %tudentr. • : . 

^) Ask volunteers to read the papers ajwf post tbem, afong with the < 

art pictufe, somewhere in the clasjm>om. 
10) Allow a free time for students^ the "Comic Capers. { 
Evaluate the papers. ' 



V 

\ 
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Rrocedupe for Students 



•4 



1) Rtad a variety of eagle books from the eelleetlon in th^ elassnSOIli. 

2) Partlelpate In the <ff|cuss1on of these eomles. 

3) Choose tm Charaeters^f?6in the Seleetlon of boolts and ereate, 
.through art, a new cowle character. 

4) Share these With the class and decide on an adventuY^e for the 
new character. ^ 

5) Create an adventMre through wrltteo composition for the new co«1|i 
character, 

6) * Enphaslze the use, of verb agreement, tone^ and style throughout 

the conpesltlon, 
7> Do self-editing of the domposlWon, looking for^ 

Writing previously studied. - 
8) Revise the coir^sltlon and post\w1th the art p1ctur^^|pi^^1c 
-character. 





Evaluation 



A grade can be given for verb agreement, 'tone, and the usa^of style 
In this composition. Teacher judgment or student- teacher* conference 
tan be osed to discuss the originality of the coi^wsitfon. 4;reativity 
is accepted aa part of the child's personality. 
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T0PIC:>^Hot1vat1ng Writing 



/ - 



III. 



■ IV. 



, I'M ME! I'M ME! I'M ME! 



Elizabeth S. Yount 
' • BlaclcbUrn Mi ddle'^ School 

Newton, NC 
^" Grade 8 * ^ 



'4 

I. Rationale 



Th1sr 1s a short activity that will give the students practice In 
writing about familiar subjects. Its briVf length, a paragraph or 
two, will make It almost painless. While they are doing this activity, 
they will be focusing on something good about themselves. 

II. Objectives . ^ . ^ ^ 



1) 
2) 

Proceduj^ 



To improye thinking and writing skills as a prerequisite to- 
writing more, cofipl lea ted assignments 
To think positively about one's self as a unique person 

Teacher 

f 



e for 



1) 



2) 



from anyone else. These can be^h|&ical ($f- 
personality traits, things they do (P something 



Instruct the students to make a list of things about themselves , 
that are dlffflbj^ ' . . . , 

ferences, hao^^ 
they Icnow how to do. 
Instruct the students to choose one idea from their list an<i to 
write a paragraph about this idea that sets thesi apart from • 
everyone else. 



Procedure for Students 



1) 



2) 



Prepare a list of as many things about yourself as you can think 
of that make you different from everyone else. Try to. think of 
Ideas that set you apart compUtely. It could be something about 
your looks, your -habits, your personality,'* or things you are abj^ 
to do that none of your classmates can do. Make sufe that the 
Ideas are good things about yourself, not things you don't like 
about yourself. 

Choose the one Idea from this ll^that most makes you feel good 
about yourself. / 

Write a paragraph about this tdeai explaining -why you feel geod 
about It. Only ^ou should be -able tp write this. " \ 
Share the paragraph with your teacher on other students. Get oral 
reactions from the people who read It. 



Evaluation ' ^ . ' 

There should be no ^Itten evaluation #or this activity. 



■ I. 
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TOPIC: Motivating Wrltlnq Douglas W. Ashton 

I ' D. F./telker Jr. High 

Edentoht NC 27932 



Grade 7 



ADS AS WRITING STIMULI 

L Rationale 



Teachers, when trying to' find a motivational stimulus for,student * 
writing, will often overlook familiar sources. One such source Is. 
the magazine advertisement. These can give the teacher a- foundation 
on which to build many creative asslgprnents. ^ ~~ 

- II. ^ Objectives , / ^ 

1 ) To practice powers of observation " . 

" 2) Ta practice writing dramatic prose 

3) To deve^lop and practice creativity 7 . 

4) To lear^ the concept, of personification ^ 

5) To practfte the skills of persuasion • 

III. ' Procedure for Teacher 

c ' * 

1) Collect different types of magazines and distribute them to the 
students. Ask the students to choose an ad.. Have them observe 
the ad and similar ads for the same product. 

2) Have the students ^flnd and observe the product, and ask them to 
find the mast Important feature of the Item that will make 
people want to buy it. 

3) Have the students envision the product as t^lng hiwan.^ If the 
Item could speak, what would It, say In order to make people buy it? 

4> Define the monolo^e and discuss with the students how one mlght 
be written and for what purpose. . ^ 

5) ^ve the students develop and act out monologues M\ i^lch they 
are the chos^ products and are trying to get people to buy them. 
Encouraging students to make outlandish costunes will add, horor. 
and Interest to the assignment. 

6) A^k the students If they would buy the product. Why or why not? 

Procedure for Students 

1) Find an ad in the magazine the teacher has given you. Study ^the 
ad and find similar ads for the same product. • ^ 

2) FiTwl the product and observe It carefully. What feature' of the 
Itan makes you v^int to buy it? - ^ ^ 

3) After observing the product, envision It as htiman. What would 
this product say to you to make you want to bi^y It? 

4) Discuss with the teacher the elements of a monologue. What 
purpose does the monologue serve? 



o loom 

EMC . 



if-*- 



• 5) |C)ttfe1o|i «nd perfom a nonologue wh^h yoli are tlhe fi^uct 
' trylRg to coovince a prospective c^tstamLjo bviy you, . hrpisii 
as the p ro < Hp' $. w^ght atke you be •oce (Anvlncln^ 
- 6) Discuss the rienologues with tlie clA. UhlctfproduQts Mould >ou 

buy and • \ . ' ^ / / 




V. E^lMttlon 

A gr^<te will beji^yen for the crtatlyl^ evldenced^y st 



In the 
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fIC: ^ftotlvatlil^. Writing ; ' > L1r»da Baird 

• ' . . Amdt Middle School 



Hfckory. NC * 
Grade 8 



.SEKSES AND FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 



tetipnale ^ - 

Jo deveTop stadef»6' understanding of figurative languaoe, they 
■ust be..gJvervow)ortuh1tfes to explore thel^: enviroment. By asking 
student^to %el and describe unknown objects, cow^rlsons become 
easier.. Playing the g»m "What's It?" (wfiich is described in this 
lesson) enables the* to recognize and use figure*^ speech. With 
iTWIght gained through. experience a+id practice, the students are 
able to create a descriptive paragraph using sipiles artd metaphors. 

Objectives ' ' 



1 ) To understand metaphor anfl simile . . . 

2) To make use of the senses for comparisons 

3J To feel articles and conpar^ «Kem to othef objects 

4) To express feelings orally - 

5) To take an unknown artlole. compare ft to a known article, and 
♦^Ite about the d1sc6ver1es 

^6) 16 "flow" from oral cowwjolcttlon.to wrltter^P^graphs . 

Procedure for Teacher . ■ ^ - ^ , 

Assign . students the task of br1ng1;»g in articles of arv shape, size, 
and v^iqht. Allow no one to see them.^ The following day, do 
these things: ; ' - . » r 

IJ Read to the students a poem pr story.- 

2) Lead the students In a game "What's It?"* to develop an under- 
standing of metaphors and similes (15 minutes). 

3) Instruct students to illustrate one simile or metaphor (example- 
light .as a feather). Ask them tojabel and color thfe illustration. 

4) Spread the articles from th^ g^ on a table. Let the students 
plafce the cards in front of an .article that could be coacared 
using that^figure of speech. 

5> AssigiKtfie writing of a paragraph using metaphors and simtles. ■ 
They are to d€?scr1be ar\y article on the/table. 

6) Circulate among the students as a resource person.' 

7) Divide the students into working groups of Tour to five for the 
purpose Of critically suggesting changes and evaluating the 
paragraphs. ^/^ • . . ^ 

8) Collect the papers and'evaluate them. 

9) Ask ^f or volunteers to read their paragraphs. 
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♦■Wiafs It?" , , 

Ru^es: The students briog secret articles and place the« In a closed , 
, box which hasa iide flap. 
• • A student, "It," places his hand Into the box. He*fee>s an artlde - 
' and describes 1t-i>y using a slslle or aetaphor. He night say, 'The 
article Is as snail as a pea, as square as a block, &nd as heavy'ai 
lead, Uhat is it?" 

The student who guesses corV«ctly becones the "It." If no one guesses 
y After three tries, ^e person seated by the "It" becqiies'tKe new "it." 

The gaae continues until each child has a turn or until teralRft ted by 
the teacher. ' . • ~ 

JV. , Proce<fcjre for Stodents 'i? v • 

1) Bring artlcle(s) for the game; place tbm In the box. 

2) listen to tj^ teacher read po€«s and stoHes. ^ ^ 

3) Participate In the dtscusslon. 

4) PJay the teacher-directed gaae* 

5) Illustrate, lable, and color dn'exa^)1e of a netaphor or sliille. 

6) Write a descriptive, paragraph trkludlfjg metaphors and l1»1les / 
about an article froai the "What's It?" box. 

V>- Evaluation i " . , " . - . 

■ ' c - 

Tfw student vril> be gIveQ one gwde l^r class parti c1 patio?, one. 
gr4de for expressing himself /herself through figures of speech, and 
. a tWrtf^fo'r content • 
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TOPrc: Motivating Writing . ^ Becky B. Hawkins 

Lowe's Grove Jr. High 
Durham, NC 27713 

• ' . . Grades 8^ 

BUBBLEGUM BIOGRAPHIES • 



r. Rationale 



The simplest items /:an be the teacher's greatest ^teaching aids. 
• following lesson centers around bubbleguR cards and other child- 
oriented biographical InfonMtion: these can be used to provoke' 
Interest tn^the lives of others as well as to wtlvate composition. 

• This Botlvation exercise encourages student- participation by giving 
students the opportunity to pick their own toplc^ It is intended ~ - 
to stipulate siwple research skills and to, develop a discerning pind. 
,^ The coBposition that follows'the rotivaWng exercise can be used to 
diagnose student weaknesses in' composition skills, 'to evaluate a 
working knowledge of mechanics, or to test those language skills 
previously studied. » 

11. Objectives ' . . ' 

T ~ 

' \) To practice (mtinguishihg between essential and non-essential 
^ information 

2) To develop an aRprecia^ton- for the contributfons and Interests 
of others ^ , 

. 3) Jo develop an interest that would lead to a more exfiauUive 
study of a person's life or a comparison between two or mor^ 
S persons 

4) To.practice condensing infonnation into accurate, concise stataoents 

5) Jo- practice research skills through the use of the library/media 
center, the interview, and current periodicals 

III. Procedure for Teafcher 
"T"^ 

, 1) Collect deserted biographical cards or products such as b«Ableg«H- 
^^f cards, restaurant placeBients, cerea 1 .boxes , aT>d soft drink cans.. 
(Sugar Pops is presently offering a series of cards bajsed on 
real-J|fe characters of the Old West, and RC Colaricans are offering 
a series on present-day l>aseball greats and infoSation about \ « 
their baseball careers.) Ehcourage students to help, perhaps ^ 
offering exlra credit to those who bring in materials. 
, 2) Begin to .collect these materials 1-2 weeks before 4he co«osit1on* 
. exercise .is to takt place. : . 

3) Display the materials as soon as they rfN brought to class in 
order to invoke curiosity and to encourage reading and -familiarity. 

4) At the end of the one or two week period, discuis with the students. 
the-mCterials on display, pointing out the information stressed. 
Including full nanje, biographical data, and/or career statistics. 
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'-i- ■-- • • • ■ •■ ' -p' ■ 

\ . • - • 

.S^^^Mk'.M^ student to pcfck a person— living or deal ylaw he/she . 
. " kqpws or Mould bie willing to research. Pos^lbilltlitfiiBlght Include 
a ^Hdly wvb^r, a tlassaate^ a historical figure, iMwIe star, 
a sports personality* a rock star, an author, an artist. 
6) 'Afteii'^ch studisnt; has chosen his/her persoq, allow class ti«e for 
\ the. student to-coVect pertinent biographical Inforvtlon. 
bicoi^ge the^stydents to record only the aost l^mrttnt facts 
.. Sow itudents^^ njtvneed to use the library, to Interview, sotbne 
wtttilh the classrooa, to read Magazines or ii ew spapei t , or 
> > po»ib1y to interview soworte at hoK. Sufficient t1i»^ho«Yd 
> be given fbr, these ^tlvlties, perhaps while oiher clats 



fre working m another asslgramt. 
.a) Otice aJrinfoTwtion has been t»llected, hand out unruled 3x5 
. ^ \ndt c^fHls to the students. Give at least 2 cards to each student 
90 that otje can be used for a fmigh draft -before aaJcing the final 

^\ No» ask /students to 4»ndense tH«^1r Infbmtlon to bHef statwants, , 
^ tnlntlng out that th« card^^md cans they have discuued inclode' . 
' wily pertinent infonsaUinr. - ' > 

Exoiple: Anne Boner 

Bom Nanh 22, 1965 
V' - Brown hair, g reen eyes 

Class coaedian ' . . • v 

Favorite color— yellow ^ \ 
* tents to study art 

Adding a snail picture would be a good tooch— perhaps a classMte's 
school picture or a newspaper or Magazine ,cut-diit.' . ' 

10) Instruct slaidents to tack their coMpleM cantejon the bttlletin r 
board for all clasaneMbers to see. ' ^ r ' *. 

11) DevelN> the precedihg^ exercise intc/" a conpositfon assl^HKnt* ' ^ 
possibly assigning one of the following: 

a) Have students, take their cards and incorpiMrate tte InfprMation 
into forMBl biographical sketches. ^ ' 

b) Have students re-write tfie1ri»rds, changing the^llsts into 
coMplete sentences. . ' 

c) Have stt/dents write ^ conparlson Iwtwe^ two of the personal itiesT) 

d) Have students choose froM the cards a personality unknown to 
> ; then and write a biographical sketch based on^ what thcty think 
^ ^the person's life was like according to infor#t1on listed on ' 

' the 1nd1v1(iual's card.- 

IV. Procecfaire for Students 

"7 — ' ^ 

1) Help the teacher collect biographical cards and prpdikts and toing 
these 6 scNx)! for displaj^ 

2) As the collection jgrows, read the biographies and («y attention 
■ to the way the infonntion is written. , • 

3) Participate in a discussion about the biographies, noting their 
styles and thf kinds of infonpation Mentioned. 

4) Pick a person-" living or dead— whoa you know or would be tirllling' 
to research. 

5) Using available respurcei^, collect pertinent biographical InfbrMa- 
tlon, about the person you have chosen. 

6) Condense this infoHtflion on the index card(s) distributed by the ^ 
teacher:. The statenents need %p be concise and need not be in 

^ ' ' , sentence fom. A snail picture, if available, can bt «ttadhed. / 
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, 7) Tack t*»€ coipleted card on the bulletin board, fo/diher students 
. \ to see. , / « 

8) Using the cards as ^*start1ng point, conplpte t&e coioosltlon 
asslcfned by the teacher. 

Evaluation . ■ 

The^student should receive tMO grades for th1% asslgi^ent: one for 
the biographical card {conciseness. Incorporation of pertinent 
1nfor«at1on. forwt). and the second for the final co^wsltlon 
(transition of Information to sentence foiii,. Sentence structure, the 
abntty to follow teacher's directions, baste Bechanlcs—such as 
5>unctuation and capital ization-and *«)n;l usage). Both grades should 
be recorded and net averaged together. 
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I ' TOPIC: Motivating Writing John Marshall Carter 

• * Mestover Jr. High- , 

N '275 Bonanza Drive 
<^ F^ttevllle. NC 28303 

fiiUdes 7-9 / 
- / . . ' ■ 

AOS FpR CADS: UNDERSTANOIN& PERSUASIVE URITIMG 

I. Rationale ' • 

Tf^ contemporary child Is bonbarded with persbaslve writing. He/she 
1s<* constantly being Induced to buy this, see ^t, or vote for this. 
Unless he/she Is nade aware of the power of persuasive writing and: 
speaking, .he/she will be prey for every unscrupulous propagandist. 

Relevancy Is the key *»rd here. What else 1s%>re a part of the 
contenporary child's life than exposure ^ nedla pei^^^lon. 

Students are asked to watch and take notes on nany T.V* rptrclaU, 
newspaper advertlsesehts, and radio converclals. Secondly, they are 
asked to bring In ads' for discussion froa newspapers and Magazines. • - 

The students will be askife to evaluate certain ads as to. their' truth- . 
fulness and power. IT^n, the stiKient will be asked to create "Ads 
' for Cads," practicing the same creative "process ttiat professional 
advertising people put to use. Finally, tlie students wf11 be asked- 
to write a letter to one advertising company that the student feels 
is stepping beyond the boundary of truthfulness. Or, the student . 
Bay have the option to write a letter to, the' local, newspaper warning » 
cofisuaers of false or improper advertising. . 



II. . Objectives 



\ 



1) To dev^op an understanding of persiftslve writing 

To recognize and master the fonw and style of a formal business 

letter / • 

3} To practice basic writing skills {capitalization, punctuation,-^ 
^ subject-verb agreement, sentence variety, spelling, paragrai^ 

recognition) j 
4) To learn and to practice conventional forms of addressing 

envelopes 

^ . 5) To learn to analyze {)ersuas1ve writing 

{ . 6) To learn to recognize good and bad pro^gands ^ 

7) To practice writing persuasive writing' 

8) To practice argoaentative writing 

9) To ^practice descriptive writing 

10) To recognize tj^ power of mult1-«ed1a persuasion ^ 
III. Procedure for Tl^acher . r - / 

1) Nake a wall display of various types of adverrtting. - 

2) Lead students in a discussion of some of the iost momrable 
advertisemwits. ^' 

\ERJC - /ii-s • • • . , 
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N. 



QUe^tlM students as to why people rew e w ber a<}vert1s«ents. • . 
Assl^ students the task of bringing a maber of ads^ to elass. 
Lead discussion of advertisements. ' 
Assign students the task of writing ADS FOR CADS (l-.e.. funny, 
ridiculous ads which poke fun at lyny of the ridiculous ads that 
are broadcast on t.V. and radia and which are printed In newspapers 
and ngazlnesj. 

For Exaaple: «. . ' " ' 



GHOST ^ 




DEODORANT 




SOAP / 






0 



10) 

11) 



Display ADS on wan for 2-3 weeks. • 
Read nany of the AOS FOR CADS In class. , 
Assign students the task of choosing one of the following 
persuaislve. writing topics: 

a) . Write a letter to a company which advertises nationally* 

telling thai to be mre careful In their advertising 

b) Write a letter to the editor of the local newspaper warning 
readers to be on the lookout for false advertising. 

Appolnjt student editors. '' 
Allow one week for unit. 



IV. P rocedure for Students 

i 

Discuss advertising. In class. 
Bring ads to class. 

Discuss persuasive writing In class. * 
Create AOS FOR CAOS« > 
Engage In. critiquing peers' AOS FOR CADS. 
Write ^persuarfve let^rs to ad coiipany or letter to editor. 
Read -and criticize Ktters of peers. 
Reviser letters. 
Mall Tetters. 
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10) Discuss the f^wrtance of understanding power of iwrsuaslve 
iffltlng and advertising. ' 

11) Make a booklet on advertising (I.e.* collect ads. Ideas, and 
consiner reports). - • 



Evaluation 

1 ) Three Grades 

-, .a) bring In ads (effort) 

b) AbS FOR CADS 

c) . letters 

2) Criteria 
a> for. 

b) content - 

3) Evaluation 
a) peer 
P) teacher 
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TOPIC: Motivating Writing , , ■ ' Faye Olckersoa 

. . T • < Westover Jr. High 

275 Bonana Drive 
Fayettevnie. NC 28303 
. - - , • . . 6rade 9 

, " - THE POLICE CAME AND . . . '' <^ , 

I. Ral^lonaie , ' • ^ , 

s . ■ ■ • ' 

• Students today are auto«at1cally turned off by thie wrd "write." If 
a teacher can-wotivate the students, a great ununt of the t^qcher's 

\ and student's jobs%«re done. 

Role-playiftg-is one of the best methods of student 1nvQlv«en.t that 
can be used. This exercise allows for anything froB st»p1y telling 
the s^ory to actually taking the role of a character In the story. 
' By doing this, the students see and hear sow Interpretations of 
the characters. Students have sone idei of the setting, action, and 
characters in the story before they begin wi'ltlng. The introduction 
tO\the story Is brief enough to Teave the. direction that the story 
wt|1 take to the individual writer. > 

II. (fejectives 

1) To deveJop an interest in writit)g 

2) To practice basic writing skills ^ ' - 

3) To learn the value of constructive crjllcl^ 
4| To appreciate the value of revision In writing 

III. Procedure for Teacher • ' , 

1) Collect all kinds of obiects and put then In a bag (scissors, 
lock of hair, doll, sunglasses, key, etc.).' There should life at 
least fa*enty objects in order to be certain that enough are 
included. So«e classes may only need two or three while others 

• - might use all twenty. ' , 

2) Discuss the way that an author develops characters. 

3) Discuss a character fro« a story that the class has read and the 
methods used in the development of that character. 
Do steps 2 and 3 on one day and bring the bag to class the next. 
Assign the task of completing a jtory. 

Ha^fctudents cone up (one at a tine) and pull an object from 
the^g. They are to. tell a story based on this object. Each 
studCTt should add to the story that the first student begins. 
Remind' students that they must develop characters In the story. 
If the class needs some direction, a one line starter might be 
given to open the story. For example* "The police came and . . 
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7) tAMn the ston^ has sufficiently been started, end the story- 
telling ^nd have students write an entire story based on the 
beginning t))art they have heerd. Caution students against 
writing exactly what a neaber of the class has said. They shmild 
use this asra,Wls fbr their writing, adding to it whenever- 
they feet'lTls necessary. Rewind studients that they are allOMed 

' . to add other characters to their stoples. 

8) Have students J)eg1n the writing In class one day and fDilsh 
durlfig the nexrt© days. 

9) Have studetfCs' revise papers. PlacTng , students in groups of three 
and having thea rea'd and coaaent on the papers of their two grotuip/ 
MBini seeRS to wori^ wel 1 . , ' ' 

10) Have students revise pafftrs. ' , * _ 

11) Have several sUKtents read their papers aloud in class. Doing > 
this on a voluntary basis seeas to work best. 

12} Collect papers. Read and evaluate. 

13] ATlow approxintely one week for this asslgiaent. 

Proce<tore for Students 

' • • • . «• 

1) Participate in a class discussion of character developaent. 

2) Participate in a class discussim of the develbpaent of a V ^ 
character who appeared in a story read by the class. 

3) Take an object fron the bag and tell a stOf7 basied on that 
object. Be certain that a new story is not started frith etcft 
c^ect, but that the story which the first person begins Is 
^veloped by other objects. 

4) .Write a story based on the begirwYing that classaates have 

developed.. ' 

5) Seek assistance froa stud&rts in' revising paper. Offer assistance 
to students on their revisions. 

6) Itevisehrough draft. 

7) Read paper aloud in class. ( All sttidoits will not do this step 
as. tine does not allow it.) . 

8} Subnit to teacher on desisted day. * 

■ ^. , . ^ ■ ■• 

Evaluation 



This assignnent is used to oiotivate writing. A grade Would tend to . 
destroy soae of ^t noti taction. It should be graded^ on a pass-fall 
basis. It is also important that so«e of these stories are ptit en 
- display in the classrooa. "^^ 
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TBPIC:. Motivating k^riting; Lynn Beckon 

H. M. Amdt Middle School 
- , • Route 2. Box 145 . 

• ' • - . Hickory. NC 

Grade 7 



SENSITIZING STUDENTS Vo DESCRIPTIVE WORDS ' ' 



I. Rationale 



Pre-wrltlng activities which create awareness of the great variety of 
words can Motivate and stimulate original ctpposltlon. Three <fays • 
are needed to complete this activity from Introduction through 
evaluation. . 

» . > 

II. Objectives 

1) To make up word lists In five sisnsory categories 

2) To show the relatively limited nunber of*words for snell 

3) To open students' eyes to the wealth of descriptive wor^s ' 
available In their language 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Present the five categories for words— 1^ color, f) pattern and 
-shape, 3) touchy and texture, 4) sound, and 5) smell. 

2) Set up a few ground rules: • 

aj El tmlnate hyphenated or double words (off-white, deep purple) 
h) ^ No trade name colors ' 

c) Only^ne forni of a word 

d) Words may be nouns or adjectives. 

3) Pick a basic color— blue, for instance. 

, 4) Point out objects In the classroom and ask students what color 
these objects are. 

5) Receive the students' responses such' as blue or something more 
specific such as navy. If you can create a brief argument between 

blue" and "navy? fine! .Point out that If blue is a certali} color, 
all blues should be the same color. Obviously they are not. Our 
language seems to say one thing^, our eyes seem to say another. 
Ask what color is navy? Amethyst? Turquoise? Cerise? 

6) Then give the assignment. Pick three or foor team leaders. Let 
them choose teams and begin their lists in the five categories. 

7) Let the exercise go into the next class time so that they can 
consult dictionaries, friends, and other sources". Give thoa time 
to compile master lists from" twi4v1 dual ones. . • 

8) More than 300 words is, a minimun for*a food team. ' 



i» IV. Procedure for Students 

Team leaders choose members. ' ^» 
Team meetings are held for organizing the word search. . Each 
student is^given certain specific responsibilities by the leader 
or assumes responsibilities in the group process. 
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3) v The loader must see that the nembers moHc to cover the sources 

^Md catfe9or^s conpletely. 

4) Stadents MiA^a second ttee to compile Individual lists Into a 
Mster list v^4ch should be nuit)ered and categorized .for conven- 

/lence In totaling the ma6er of words. 



Evaluation 



1) The tesMS trill compare Msts, saklng note of ai\y words not-found 

on all lists. These «ay be listed on the chalkboard or on chart 

paper for the class to note. 
Z) The teams will discuss and report to each other on their sources. 
l) A gn^de will be assigned to each tem member based on tlie team's 
' ' standing. The team with the most words get Second place 

team gets A. Third place team gets I+. Fourth place team gets 

B. 

Or: 

No grade need be given. 
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TOPIC; Motivating Writing . ^ Lynn D. Carter 

mittler Eleaentary 
Whittler, NC 28789 
Grades 7-1 
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I. Rationale 



QRAJtWR- PICTURES 



ERIC 



In place of drill, som fun exereiNes stimulate and reinforce 
previously learned material. By using pictures frow National ' 
Geographic. tea<9>ers stimulate growth In knowledge of the parts 
of spe«ch by having students observe and list details. In a span 
of approximately on* week, students sharpen skills of observation, 
develop more confidence In their usage, and exhibit creativity. 
Students observe, write, and Integrate ^rts of speech Into a 
descriptive whole. 

II. ^Jectlves - . • 

1^ To learn land reinforce parts of sp^h ^ 

2) To be motivated to write by observing ^ 

3> To learn to observe details '. , " * 

4)4; To learn to write a descriptive paragraph 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Select thought-provoking. pictures from National fieographlc- - 
landscapes or portraits are best.' 

2) Tell the class that they are looking for things, people, places, 
or Ideas. ^ 

3) Show the picture to the classi allow enou^V^lme for all students 
to see the picture but not enou^ time for Individual examination. 
Cover the picture. * 

4) Ask students to list all the people, places, or things they saw 
in the picture. 

5) Discuss orally the many different words listed by the students. 

6) Collect the lists. 

7) Follow thf sam9 procedure the next day by having students add to 
yesterday's list. Today they will write down all the colors they 
see and all the descriptive words they are able to use about the 

picture:. 

8) TMs Ipssoo can continue throuoh verbs and adverbs. by following 
^^the same procedure. 

9f Once the 11s*s are completed, discuss the many different words 
used by stiiaents. w 

10) Discuss pbsslble descriptions that could be written about this • 
^ picture. Read a descriptive paragpiph to the class. Discuss the 
^ qualities of a desc?fptive paragraph,. .1: 

11) Assign the students the task of writing a descriptive paragraph 
about the picture^ They should use their lists of words In 
writing this descriptive paragraph. 
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12) Students %hou1d revis^.the paragraphs, employing good sentence 
s'tructureand^correcti usage. 

13) Share these pai:a«rapns with the <:1ass and. decide whose stories 
bfest describe the picture. 

IV. Procedure for Students 

•Tis^Revlew with ydur teachef* the meanings of nouns, verbs, etc. 
. ,2) iwk carefully at* the picture the teacher shows, noting people, 
, places, th^gs, ideas, colors, actions, etc. , » ■■■ 

/ 3) llake ll'sts Qf th^lngs you ifotlce, separating jtews Into coluwts 
asked for by the teacher. 

4) Discuss your Werds^and listen Gainfully to the words classwtes 
have written^' " J - 

5) Discuss the quallt es of a descriptive paragraph* and write a 
descriptive pai^agn ph about the*f) 1'cture, using your lists of 
wofd$^, , . 

6) Correct all alstakiS and rewrite your paragraph. 

7) Share your^^ para^rs)H with the Class and help the class dectde 
wtjose paragra]>hs bpst describe tJie "^1 cture . 



Evaluation 



V 



These paragraphs shou'^d be graded on the basU of details noted and 
used and descriptive >*)rds eoployed by the student. A coq)rehens1ve^ 
letter grade for descriptive quality i*)uld be nost appropriate. 
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TOPIC^ Motivating Writing John Marshall Carter 

Hestover Jr. High 
275 Bonanza Drive'. . 
* ■ ' " s Fayetteville, NC ^303 

: ■ ' ' EYE WITNESS 



I. Rationale ' • 

A very Important part of writing expressively Is learning to describe 
detail. Not only In creative wrl^^^ Is detail helpful In erabling 
the r^der to becoioe a part (>f the action, but (tescrlptlve writing 
In reporting the news Is also vital In conveying ta the reader a 
s^e of present-rwBss. ^ 

News reporting 1$ definitely a relevant activity fb^ junior high 
^school students,'s1nce they are living In an age when almst every i 
event fs recorded by newspaperman, caaeraiian, or historian. • • 

In addltlon'to practicing basic writing skills, the stuctent will have 
an opportunity to develop and organize the detalH of events. 

This particular unit Is very useful 'in <te«0fistrat1«g to* students -the 
correlation of English and history and, more spectf^cally, the link * 
between accurate, descriptive writing and seeking the truth of an 
event. 

II. Objectives • ' 

1) To develop, and practice reporting the truth of an event. 

2) To recognize tbift eye-witness accounts can often be In conflict 
because different people see a single event -In different ways- 

3} To practice baslc'wrj ting skills (capitalization, punctuation, 
spell 1r^, organ1zat16n, descriptive writing, siAject-verb agree- 
ment, coherent writing, analytical thinking and reporting). 
4) To lead stiidents to a conclusion that the writer's goal, whether 
^ * • the writer Is a novelist, an historian, of a newsf»perperson, 

should be to write the truth, 
. ' 5) Lead stwdents te a conclusion thatlinrltlng descriptively Is 

vitally lii^rtant. • ^ - 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Introduce this unit with the following role-pl^ activity: 
Have two students practice the following seene: 

Student A Is named Tom. Tom has a friend San (S^dent B) tg whom 
Tom has loaned $100. Both are In need of money since they ane In \ 
college. ' • , 
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Sm agreed to pay Tom the money in t*to weeks. Unfortunately 
for their friendship, Sam has not paid Tom back and two months 
have elapsed. Ton is heslta^nt to say an/thin^. But, because 
of a need, for money, lorn confronts Sam with the problem. 

^ / • > 

' An argument devfelops. 'Verbal blows ^lead to physical ones. Tom 
delivers the first push and Sam retaliates with 9 right hook to 
Toe's left jaw. This blow knocks Tom to the ground and his 
head accidentally hits a- rock. 

^ Saa realizes ihat Tom is eithei* dead or seriously. hurt.. He 
panicks! He drags Tom's body i>ito a wooded area and runs*. . 

There was an- eye-wife>ess to this event. A awll boy -was playlng- 
in the wooded area and the boy saw almost. all of the fight— not 
the pre1im,inary verbal' battle, tieither did ^is "eye-witne««" 
-know the reason for this conflict. 

0 No sooner had Sm disappeare^^.when the little boy stopped « police 
' patrol car and related the story. In addition to getting at the 
.^truth of the ratter, the- little boy must now give the poMcewn 
a description of the incident and the participant who ran. 

' Could^you give the policeman a vivid accbli^of what happened and 

of the boy who ran? 

'2) After allowing students tine t9 read the scenario, ask them to 
write a viVid description of their lost brother or sister so 
^hat.the police will have an idea of for whom they are searching. 

3) Read some descriptions ij» class. 

4) Allow students to share descriptions with friends. 

5/ Assign students the t^sk of evaluating the paper, positively 
criticizing the mechanics and quizzing students about t.heir 
sibling's. description. 

6) Have students rewrite descriptions based on peer evaluation. 

7) Assign students the task of watching T.V. naw shows for a 
couple of nights. ' ^ • • 

8) Assign students the tasK of reading about the same events in the 
r^«spaper and taking notes on each. 

9) Discuss in class how the two interpreta'tions of the same event 
differ. 

10) Divide students into groups ^ive. Assign each group the task 
of descriptively reporting about a personal or school event. 
For example, the^: may choose to report on: 

a) a school sposting event that is in season 

b) a movie 

c) i birthday party 

d) a rock concert » 

e) a class trip, ' . . v -> 
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11) Vllow a week for the group report: ^serving, note taklrvg and 
wlting. 

12) Allow the group members to rea{l each other's report and conpent 
about th* varying interpretations of the same event. • 
Assign groups^ the task of evaluating each «enber*s paper. 
Evaluate each report. ^ ' 



14) 

Procedure for Students 



.1) Read scenario. ^ . ^ 

2) DHcuss writing descriptively »Tfd objectively iji class with 
teacher. 

3) Writr a vivid description of student' 5 'brother or sister for 
police. 

4) View T.V. news show. 

5} Read about same Events in newspaper* 

€) Take notes on T.V. news. show and newspaper articles- 

7) Discuss dl-fferences in Any reports about same si^ject* 

8) Discuss and ev^lTLate peers' reports. 

9} Report on i schoil event or personal event* 

10) Evaluate peers' reports^ 

11) Compare reports on same event, noting the different interpretations 
_ and encases. 



V- Evaluat/on- 



1) Three Grades ^ J 

a) gr^de for effort ^ 

b) grade for organizing and descriptive ability 

c) grade for final draft as a whole " 

2) Evaluation . - 

a) peer 

b) teather 

c) individual 

d) group 



/ 
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TOPIC: .Wr1tir\g for Varletifis of 'Lynn D. Carter 

Audlwces Whittler Eleaentary 

• * . P.O. Box 146 

Whlttl^r. KC 28789 
Grades 7-8 

THE DUEL 

I. Rationale • ' % , • 

-r- — - ' -].■.-• 

, Interdfsclpllnary studies encourage student Interaction and pa,rt1c1- 
patlon In activities that stlmukte learning and provide wys to 
Incorporate langta'^e Into other fields of study. SoclaT studies 
tlasses offer opportunities for writing which Include factual detail, 
when students are placed In a specific* time 1n h1st0T7, they »ust . 
. ream to think as the people of that tlce. The Ha»11ton-Burr duel", 
for exam^He^ Involves the use of personal fetters and can serve as' 
a basis fbr student letter writing. Incorporating the events of the 
Ael.' Begriuiing a social studies unit with a thre€F^day letter writing 
exercise entires students to find out wore about tt^ duel and improves 
: and re1nforces\ letter writing skills- 

II. Objectives \ • ' 



% 



1) . To gain a bettei^xunderstanding of a specific period In history 

2) To expand political expertise In a given time period,- 
To iB^rove personal letter writing Skills 
To practice writing standard English / 
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III. Procedure for leather , 

1} Find a good version of the story of the temllton-Burr duel, being 
sure t>iat the story Includes the events leading up to the duel. 
A good version can be found In the Social Stud1es-U. S. W story 
textbook We The People . 
. ' 2} Read the story to the class. Have a long discussion of possible 
reasons for the lett ers belf^ ^^ltten.' — 
3) Hext day review and dtScussthe form of a personal letter. Divide 

•stii(Jents. Into two groups, one for Hffltlton and ohe for Burr. 
4} .The group taking the part of Hamilton is to decide collectively 
and as historically accurate as FK)ss1ble the reasons Hamilton 
might have criticized Burr Jn the letters Hamilton wrotfe to his 
frfend. The students then cpmpose individual letters from 
Hamilton to his fri^. They should incorporate time, imagination, 
and factual evidence and should be given time for necessary research. 
, This takes two -class periods. > - 

. 5) The group taking the part of Burr Is lo decide. coUecWvely and 
orally, alternatives to the duel thatlBurr could have taken. 
."Each person in the group then writes a letter from Burr* to 
JiMiiJton, stating Burr's position and the retal latlon Burr has 
-£fcQ$*en. Hfs challenge to a duel might be one of the alternatives. 
This requires two class periods. 

• ' • ' / 
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6i the fourth day, the letters are revised and edited by Individ- 
ual students with the teacher serving as editorial advisor. 

7) On the saae day. the letters are exchanged with the other group. 
A few are read aloud. 

8) The letters are collected. 



1) Listen as the teacher reads the story of tli€~Burr-Ha«11ton Aiel. 
fay particular attention to the part played In the duel by the 
HMllton letters. 

2) Mscuss the mny reasons for the letters and the events leedlog 
up to the writing of th^ letters. 

3) Once assigned to a group, participate as yoiir teacher asks. If 
•you are In the HaailJton group i do sone research Into the events 
of the tiBe. Try to Aclde factual reasons for Hairilton's feelings 
Put yourself 1n.h1s pike and In this particular period of history. 
Write your let^er^ if you Were Haallton writing tp his friend. 

If ycMj are 1n the Surr group, discuss with others possltJie 
aTt«n»at1ves Burr could have chosen other than the dOel . Decide 
»(h1cfr<t!o1ceyou»^l^ have nde If you had been Burr and. write 
a letterto"TtorrTton listing your reasons for anger and your 
■ choice of retalfatlon. If you think no other alternative is 
possible, you ray write to Hasllton requesting a di«l. . y 

4) ^ Be sure to follow the font used for a personal letter. Make all 
1 corrections that are necessary In ydur letter. Revise and 

rewrite your letter. . . 

5) 'Exchange your group's letters with the other group.' So«e students • 
will be. asked to read aloud their letters. 

6) Turn In yout- letters to the teacher. 



Collect all the letters and grade thew on the b»$1s of factual' levl- 
(tenpe use<l, Iwagloatlon, and c6rrect usage of the personal letter 
format. Two grades ^ be given, giving sone eaphasis to effort. 
A linear scale would fit thfs type of ^asslgment. 



Procedure, for Students 



Evaluation 
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TOPIC: Writing for Varieties of *^ Faye Dickerson 

Audiences . Westover Jr. Hi 



P\X. THE WORLD'S A STAGE 



275 Bonanza Dri?^ 
Fayetteville, NC 2$303P 
Grade 9 



I. Rationale 



One of the best Bethods of Motivating >n-iting is to let .the students ' 
know th^t their writing is going .to be used for an audieffice other ^ 
than the teacher. A readers' theatre develops a sense of purpose 
\ ' as the students' writing is used for a production. _ , . 

Readers* theatres can be J^andled tn any ninber of ways. The advantages 
of us1f)g rea(ters' thw^re In the clas^roow are that props are 
necessary and students have the script In front of then* $o th^ do 
not Beaorlze the script'. 

Because there can be so many variations, a sai^le readers' theatre 
which i^s produced by ninth graders 1*s given Irt this plan. ^ 

^_JI. (H>ject1ves • 

1) To develop to^^, pitch, and Inflection of voice 

2) To develop reading skills ' 

3) To develop basic wrfting skills 
To learn what the editing process requires , 
To gain an untJerstahdl/ig of the terw, Readers' Theatre 



HI. Procedure for Teacher 

^ : / 

1) Discuss what a riders* theatre production Involves. 
jt) Assign students the task Qf writing three poeiis that could be 
used In the production. Of the three po«s, one should be about 
a person, one ^bout r thing, and one ^^bout a place. 
3) Allow students two class periods to work on poetry. 
^ 4) Collect poems. ^ 

5} Have several students edit the poetry; and a)fnp11e a workable . . 
'readers' theatre script. Students should^ determine what enotlons 
the poetry reflects and develop characters based on these ewtlons. 
In the production that was done by ninth grtders, five characters 
were developed. The five characters were a hitter person', a sad 
person, a htmnous perso;i, a crafzy person, and a dreaner. 

6) Work with the students on the script.^ Pay close attentlpn to 
the Introduction of the. characters, the development of the 
characters, and the conclusion of the productlojn.' 

7) ' Hand out con^leted script to the class. / 

8} Read over the sorlpt as a group and, discuss any changes that 
should be ma(te^ 
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10) 

11) 



J3) 
14) 



9) Jtave students audition for the parts in class. Renfnd them that 
their voices and facial egressions are acting for the«. 
Select students for the parts.' Give each a copy of sprlpt. 
Direct student rehearsals and help them finalize the^scrlpt. 

12) Have a student v^rlte the lyrlcs^^ a song for an Introduction^ to 
the production. <' 

Have a student* put this to music and sing it for the pns^Juction. 
Set 19 Lighting for the production/ Ideally, on^ ll^t is, on each 
character and' only th<t light is on as the character speaks, 
15) RehearseJ ^ 

J6) Present the, readers* theatre to the class. Perhaps it can later 
be presented to the drama club or entire studefit body. 

17) Discuss. with the class any changes that shoyld have been made» 
as well as the strong points of the prpduitiofi. 

^ Procedure for Students 

vl) Participate in a class discussion of what a readers* theatnB 
involves. 

2) Write three^ems idbout. a person, place» and thing. (One poem^ 
. on each of the three.) ' . . 

3) A group of'stude/its will edit the poetry and compile a wor kable 
script. ^ 

. 4) This group will gain assistance from the teacter. ' ' 

5) All students will participate In a class discussion of the script. 

6) Audition for parts in the readers* theatre production, 

7) A group of selected students will rehearse and make any necessary , 
changes in the script. 

B) A student or several students will write a' song and perform it 

to introduce the production. 
9) Students participating* will l^hwrse. 

10) Students will present the readers' theatre to- the class. 

11) participate in a discussion of the production. 

Evaluation 

Ho evaluation of the writing assignment is made. Whether or no;t the 
poetry Is used In the production is oot a means of fevaluat.ion. ^ts 
use is determined by how well it fits into the script. 

^ ' * * 

An evaluation of the production is made orally in the final class 
discussion. The teacher, performers, and class evaluate the production 
in terms of what the students have gained by the performance. The 
skills acquired that can be used later tme also considered. 




TOPICS: Writlag for Varieties .of 
^l^ces 



John Marshall Carter 
Westover Jr. High 
' 275 Bonanza Drive 
Fayetteville, NC 28303 
Grades 7-9 



OLD POETS AND NEW POETS: CREATING AN, ANTHOLOGY 



I. Rationale . 

Models of goo4 writing are invaluable fOr junior high school, or for : 
any age group. Inltation is a tremendous stlnulus to expressive 
writing. Not only will the student benefit fro* seeing a Bechan+cally 
sound, creatively Inspiring piece of literature, but the student will 
also recognize the trenendous variety of subject Mtter and the 
almost unlimited forms of poetry. The teacher Is" helping seventh 
graders become aware of the craft of poetry and those t1ie-honore3 
poets of yestenky and today. ♦ , 



StBdents will be asked to read several poems and.be IntroAiced to 
mar\y forms of poetry and many famous poets. The pi/rposes of this 
writing assignment a>e to help students develop critical reviewing 
skills and the craft of poetry; another jwrpose Is to 'give them a 
useful .format for their creative work. 

The audtence will be varied for this exercise. -The stu(tents will be 
told that their anthologies will be rwd and criticized by teachers, 
• students, parents, and administrators • 

■ I 

Lastly, the student wilT have an attractive creatton and a niewrable 
souvenir of thetr efforts. 

II. Objectives 

1) To develop an understanding of poetlc^xpressloru • 

2) To recognlzethe differences 1h the follovdng forms: 

a) couplet 4*1 

b) llterlck^ 

c) haiku V ^ » 
<f) sonnet * , 

e) narrative poetry ^ ^ • 

f ) free verse. * 

3) To recognize and be able to define the following: 

a ) poetry 

b) pro5^ • ' . 

c) foot ^ - . 

d) meter • • ' 

e) rhythm 

f) form / 




h) 0TK)matopoe1a 
1) alliteration. 
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4) Jo develop an appreclatlorupf poetry ^a means of creation and 
expression. 

^develop an awareness of the various types of poetry 
develop an objective attitude toward one's own work.* 
learn to critize <*Ject1ji£ely the work of others. 



exprt 

5) To^di 

6) To d< 
7^ To li 



Procedure for Teacher 



1 



8 



10 
11 
12 



13 
14 



Create an atnospliere for poetry {1*e.t Mlnlngful pictures. 

fllnstHps, discussions, posters, noblles). 
' Before anything else, ask students to write an answer to this 

question, "What Is poetry?" Collect ai^ifwers and read then at 

end of unlt^ Discus's with students their definitions of poetry 

after creating anthologies, 
' Help students recognize that poetry Is n aiedlun for personal 

expression that Is used alnost dally and not an IntellectuaV 

exercise only ffcr a few. Point out pofetry In everyday living. 

Lead per1od-long^1scuss1ons,of the various fores of poetry. 

AllQif students to practice crediting haiku, sonnets, llMrlcks, etc* 

Provide students many volumes of good poetry and give free 

readlf^ tlwe. 

Have Individual ^'conferences with students about wtiat they have 
?^d* 

Lead students to an understanding that their poetic creations' 
are prized possessions and-tWt other people aje very Interested 
In viewing thm. . ^ ' 

Allow five weeks' for this unit (two *eeks for Introduction of 
terminology, prewrlting experiences, fllmstrlps; one ifeek of 
reading poetry of famous poets and classmates; two weeks for 
assembling anthology). 

Appoint flvr^tudent editors to review work In each^ of five groups. 
One day for the last two weeks will be devoted to student editing. 
Provide three prizes for the anthoJjDglesjthat are considered the 
three best (ask principal and two ot^-tKree teachers to judge). 
Allow students to watch Zebra Wings poetry lessons 
' For exM^le: 

a) $2.00 for 1st 

b) $1.00 for 2nd 

c) $.50 for 3rd or some other alternative* 
Allow students to read each other's anthologies 

Put definite restrictions and limits on anthol^les: 

a) Five of their favorite poems by famous poets 

b) Six poems of their own: - 
i limerick 
1 haiku 
(4 of their choosing) 

c) A creative cover 

d) A creative title ( t^ words book o r poetry mgty not be used 1^ 
the title) 
Oable of contents 
A favorite quote page % 
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15) 
16) 

17 
18 
19 



V 



g) A dedication page 

h J About the author p^ge _ • 

, 1 ) Snapshot of author. , , 

Invite other people in to see the anthologies. 
Nark' grades on separate sheet .of paper so that the woric won'r" 
be Mriped. 

Play recordings of poees being read (some by authors). 

Read peoas aloud to class. 

Allow students to read poems. ^ 



IV. Procedure for Students * 

• > 

1) Read various poems 'by famous poets and classAates. 

«r1te^ practice poees. ^ 
evise poems with help of peer editors and teacher. 
Participate In class discussions of ptfetry. 
Engage In round-robin readings of classmates* work. 
Offer positive 'Criticism of classmates* work. 
Consider suggestions for revisions offered by- classmates. 
Seek teacher's assltance on any. m^blematicaT items. 
Create and assemble an anthology of poetry. 
Students will create a mobile of the life and works of one poet. 



V. . Evaluation • . . ^ 

There will be a nirt)er of grades for this project since It covers a - 
rather lengthy period. . For example, there will be two grades given 
and recorded at the cosf^letion of the anthology, one grade for forw 
. and content, the other for creativity. Consideration in formulating . 
th^e two grades will be given to peer editors' critiques. 

In .addition to the two b1g. grades there will be other "small"' grades 
-given during the five week ^>eriod for periodic checkups after covering 
a portion of the total unit. J ' ■ 
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^IC: i<r1t1ng .for Varieties of ^ Becky B. Hawkins 

Audiences Lowe's Grove Jr. High 

44T8 S. Alston Ave. 
# . «Durh2\|B, NC ,27713 

Grades 8-9 

HAVE YOU HUGGED YOWHfABLE TODAY? 



I.. Ratlo^ le 



' When children are In elementary school, they frequently have projects 
P«P«»^ to take home to "show off." These Inevitably becone fawl^ly 
keepsakes, taped to the refrigerator or stored In the dresser drawer' 
and pulled out during moments of nostalgia. Junior High parents and 
students deserve this same opportunity In the midst of the awkwardness 
and ^lleraas that tend to overshadow the early teen yearts. . Therefore, 
this lesson Is geared toward the production of a "keepsake," wh^lle.at 
the same time expanding the students* knowledge of the short story' 
•and use of composition skills. The emphasis Is not so much on 
perfection as on publication, and as' long as a student participates . 

* In the given activities, he/she will be satisfactorily completing the 
assignment. The lesson should take approximately two weeks to complete, 
although this couljj vary with those doing the Illustrations. The *" 
project 'does 'require some organization and proof-reading time, but the 
final product Is rewarding and establishes that link with home that 

. is so often necessary. , '4 

II. Objectives ; 

1) To compile a boolclet of original stories for each student and 
family \ x 

2) To apply the style of an established genre to an original 
composition . ♦ ' * 

3) To develop an Idea aimed at conveying one message 

4) To employ the basic elements of the short story, Includlrig 
tWiaracterlzatlon, setting, plot, polr^f view, conflict, and 

. theme • 

# 5)' To learn to. work cooperatively with classmates _ 
III. Procedure for Teacher 



Read as a class some fables from a textbook or collected readings. 
Explafn the element of a fab16, especially emphasizing the use 
(usually) of animals as ctiaractersi the dllenma presented to one 
or more of the charac^rs, anrf the c<>nclud1ng moral. 

3) After fading several other fables or listening to recorded fables, 
lead a class discussion aimed at Identifying the elements stressed 

Jn #5. 

4) If one Is available, show ar fijmed version of a fable (these are 
/ usuajly aimed at elerftentary, children but can be enjoyed by all 

grade levels). 
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- 5) 

6) 

f 

7) 

8) 

9) 
la) 

11) 
12) 



13) 
T4) 

llf 

) 

17) 



Instruct students to Identify br^iefly 1n writing the elements « 
stressed In #2, as found in the film. 

Discuss the film, havfpg each stwlent check his/her own list of 
elements during the discussion. 

Direct each student to write a fable, being sure to stress the 
elements previously discussed. 

^Allow one class period and several nights to complete the 
"assignment. 

Take up assignments and rea<f, making suggestions, but do not gra<te . 
Return papers to studfents and alloVclass time to rewrTte, stressing 
neatness and the use of. ink. At thtitlme, a student may wish 
to write an entirely different fable from his/her original one. J* 
This, should be allowed with the teacher >epeat1r^ step #9» _ 
Collect the fables and type them on ditto masters for duplicatfon. 
B€^sure to include ^ach student's name after )iis/her work. 
Illustrate some oir all of the fables: 

a*) Ask an artistically talented student ta illustrate several 
of the fables 

b) Suggest that some of the students might wish to illustrate 
their own fable or those of their ^^smates 

c) Ask someone outside the class, pos^v* even outside, the 
school, to read the fables and to cfl^e Several atran<k)m 
to Illustrate. ^ * *V 

Duplicate the fables and illustrations. 
Using student helpeVs, conflJile the pages withVtitle page, 
/^designating the school, the year, and the t\^%i Involved*. 
Use construction paper as a cover. 
Give a copy oft the fable booklet to the. foWowing; 

a) . %ch student 

b) anyone from outside the diss who assisted in its compilation. 

c) the school librti#y/media center. * 
Allow students ttmes to read the booklets and discuss the 
products among themselves. 
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IV. Procedmpa for Students 



1) 
2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 
8) 
9) 



Read the a signed, fables 
Take notes iferi 



ng the explanation of the fable, being sure to 

record J ts primary elements. 

Read arid/or listen to additional fables and participate In the. ^ 
discussion of the elements of them. " 
Watch a filmed- fa bte. 

Write tk^ elements of the fable ^s seen in the film on a sheet 
of pap*n , * 

Participate in a discussion of the film, changing your own lisl 
of elements v^en necessary. 

Write an original fdble, being sure to include the primary elements. 
Turn in assignment. 

When the paper is returned, note t^^ teacher^s. remarks, ask for 
explanations if unclear as to the teacher*s meaning, and write 
the final jJraft. At this point, the entire fable may be thrown 
xfsxt and a n§w one written, repearting steps 7, 8, and 9. 
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10) 

11) 



Subnit the f1n«1 draft. 

Upon receiving the fable booklet, read each fable and discuss 
with classmates the final product. 



Evaluation " ' 

No grade should be given outside a passing or fa 1 1 1 ng^ons 1 deration . 
.The passing student Is the one who cowpletes the flnart-^roduct. The 
only reason for failure Is that the student makes no atte^>t to 
participate In the activities. I have found that, in this situation 
the student ^ his/her own worst critic. A student will sonetlnes 
rewark.that he/she would like to try again, even ifter the conjleted 
booklet hasT>een distributed. That student realized the effort Made 
was not his/her best. This lesson is as valuable as any grade I 
could- give. 
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TtiiPIC: Writing for Varieties of 
Audiences « 



Douglas U. Ashton * 
D. F. Walker Jr. High 
N. Oakum Street 
Edenton, NC 27932 
Grade 7 



THE FUTURE FDR AUUtENCE: APPEAL 



I. Rationale - " - ^ ^ ' 

Students In toda^'s^ classrooms mloht be taught reading, wr1t1|>g, and^ 
language skills, ^t often they we not rewinded that they, are writing 
for reaJ people. By cowbining the^slills Df readings observing, and 
/ describing science fictfon, students-can be inspired to write and 
* develop the skills of writing for;a specific audience.' 



II. Objectives 



1) To practice* reading skills , 

2) To develop creativity ' / 

3) To practice. the skills of observation ^ 

4) To (tevelop^the skills involved in writing for a^specific audience 

5) lo devel1)p the skills of editing and revision 
, 6) To pracrttce the sJ^ills of^ organization 

V* * 

III. Procedure for Teacher ^ ■ - ^ . 

1) Have the students read Isaac Asimov*^ «Moon Colony", f roii On The 
Edge , or a similar* science fijction^short story. Discuss hcfw mn . 
might be living in the 21st cent<iry. ) 

2) ^ Have the stiidents f ihd and bring. in pictures of futuristic )wiies. 

Discuss some posJsibJfr futuristic innovations and t\y^ reasons they 
would be inc^luded.. ^1 

Give the studehtsWawin|f pd(*r, asking th»i to draw their own 
firtpre house.*^j|il^J^^mplr^iTO for them to incline specific • 
lils in the"^/sketch. I ^ 



4) 



5) 



6) 



:h/ I 
flnist^, 
iescrioHo 



j3sk the students to^change 
on of tt|^ house in front of thew 
a scientist, a 
lifts identify the 



derails in tretr^sKi 
Once the sketcligUbre 
drawings and write a descrli 
for a particular au(tonce, s^h 9s a Aeacher, 
young chilcL.etc. fWce sure that the studejft! 
specific auoHence. 

Collect the drawings and descriptions. Read the descriptions to 
the students as you display the corresponding drawings. Ask tte 
Students to identify the aijdience and then^play the part of that 
audience. Have them CQp»ent on the strengths of the paper and - 
suggest improvements f^ it. . . ^ . • 

After th^ discussion, pass the papers back to the students, asking 
.^that^tfi^ make the necessaVy revisions. 
♦ ) Collect the^ papers.* , 
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IV, Procedure for Students 




1) Readaod discuss I>aac Aslmov's "Moon Colony As you discuss, 
envision the people of the 21st century, and the different 
buildings they Bight i^e. ^ 

2) - -Bring In pictures of futuristic hone$ and coBsent about 

conveniences and necessities you >«)uld find, and the reasons 
for their exlstence- 

3) After receiving drawing paper, design your own 21st tentury house, . 
■aking sure you include all possible innovations. 

4) Mien you have finished ywr drawing, exchange it with another 
stijdent. Write a de^ccription of that drawIng^, directing It at ' 
a specific audience. At the end, tell who your audience is. 

5) Hand your paper and drawing In to the teacher. As the descriptions 
are read,,ggess ^nd play theScoles of ttie- different audiences. 

6) Coiwent on the paper's strengths and suggest %proveaents . 

7) When your p^per is returned, make ^ necessary revisions, and 
give the final draft to the teacher. 

Evaluation . 

Jwp grades win be given for. this assignment. The first grade will 
be given for the skill with which the paper is greeted at its stated 
audlerce. The second will be given for styl6, fOm, Bechanics, and 
spelling. 
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TOPIC: MHtlng for Varieties of Ellziljeth S. Tount 

Audiences Blackburn rnddle School 

Route ^ - ^ 
* Newton* NC 

Grade 8 

t 



I. totloiiale 

9y using dialect, in this case 'Southemese," students coa learn 
, how It can be used to pinpoint locale, ridicule, create a personaT- ^ 

Ity. and create howr. This is an activity that student will 

enjoy sharing with their peers and with their faallles. In fact, 
. their faailies say be able tx> give thea soae sug^tlons of words 

or phrases to be used. 

II. Objectives 

t 1) To learn that nny of the expresslbis and wonte you lae ever y 
day could be classified as 'Soutiiemese" 

2) To, learn that TV aad/^radlo program use this type of speech for 
spieclfic purposes:, to create hiaor, to denote a Ipcatlmi'or 
area, to create a specific character for a play or ser1», or 
to ridicufe in a subtle Banner 

3) To know that when a particular person has a lot of influence or 
power and that person has a distinct speech pattern, amy 
writers will pick this up and use it as an attentlwi-fttter 
(exaople: John F. Kennedy, Ji«iy Carter) 

III. ' Procedure for Teacher 

1) Explain to the students what you aean by "Southemese" (exaaples: 
■arn- for iron, "tar" for tire,' 'cheer* for chair, "bai" for 
both). 

2) Ask the students to listen close1>for about ^ttree days to TY 
programs, radio prograas, convffrtatlons oopg friends, relatives 
or anyone else who aay prono^nce>a wprd in a distinct way or 
use a different laeaning than is in the dictionary. (If It's 
heard froa a native North Carolinean It's likely to be "Soythemese.") 

3) Instruct then to aake a list of these words as quickly as they 
can after hearing thea &o that they won't forget. 

4J After collecting as aany expressions as they can, have the 
students put each expression into a single sentence. 

5) Ask students to design aobiles (fron Bristol board, doubled 
'Construction paper, or any peper fjra enough to hold a shape) 
and to put the expression on one side and the smtence on the 
other side. If the shape of the aobile can be relevant to the 
sentence, it will be aore interesting. For exaaple, the soitence/- 
"She sat in the cheer" could be put on a aobile that Is cut out 
to reseable a chair of soae kind. 
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6) ^lith the help of the students and perhaps the Janitor, atttch 
cards to the noblles and hang the* fron the celling In your 

' classnooM. 

7) After the sentences are all completed, collect thea fro* the 
students and put thea on a laster sheet. Run off copies for 
each student and perhaps print a copy in the school neifspeper. 

8) Have the students use these expressions in a -story writt«l with 
a Sou.them locale. 

IV. Procedure for Students 

. U Listen to TV and radio prograw and conversations aaong friends 
W and relatives Mho use any kind of "Southemese" which your 
teacher has explained to you. Add these expressions to your 
list before you forget thea. 

2) After collecting as aany expressions as possible, »<r1te etch 
one into a single sentence. 

3) Design Mobiles (relevant to expressions, if possible), cut thai 
out of paper provided by your teacher; print the expr«ssl0RS on 
one side of the aoblle and the- sentence on the otiier side. Make 
the aobiles at^teast 12" to 18" long and pHnt in letters large 
enough to be seen easily. Use a aagic aarker to do the printing. 

4) Turn in to your teacher a copy of your sentences so. that they 
can be duplicated for the* class. . 

S} lerlte a story with a Southern locale, using as aany of the 
expressions as you can in the story. _ ^ 

V. Evaluation 

The sentences can be evaluated by the enjoyaent the students 'get out 

of the project. The stories can be evaluated for unity and coherence. 

Less e^>has1s shouW be placed on the aechanics of writing. 
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TOPIC: Writing R^rts, Reviews, Nancy'H. Banks 

Argwents, DescHptioos LeRoy Hartin Jr. jlfgh 



V. 



1701 gtdge Road 
Raleigh. NC 27607 
Grades 8-9 



WHAT'S yRW*6 WITH OUR SCHOOL 
plItQj^ Writing) 



I. Rationale 



Most students enjoy expressing their likes and dislikes about school. 
One Kthod of channeling their enthusiasm and self-expression Is to 
ask the* to list everything they think is wrong with their school 
and to -think of possible solutions. Such an activity easily develops 
into editorial writing for the school newspaper. (If your, school has 
no paper, perhaps it's tine for you and your students to initiate one!) 
This one week assigrwent also involves the study of editorials and 
letters to the editor of local papers. 

Each student chooses one area of sctKxH life thit needs to be changed 
and offers possible solutions to theVoblea in editorial for*. The 
final papers are submitted to tte journal is« staff for publication. 

(An optional follow-up is an editorial on "What's Right With Our 
School." Second option is to subwit a letter to the editor of the 
local' paper on a current issue.) 

n. Objectives - ^ ^ 

1) To, develop an understanding of a citizen's responsibility In a 
democracy 

2) To offer constructive criticise and solutions to probleiK 

3) To practice writing an editorial fat a^chool paper as preparation 
for writing letters to the editor of local papers 

4) To foster school i^>rove»ents through writing 

5) To practice basic writing skills ^ 

6) To address an adult as well as a stude^it audience 

7) To practice being specific and persuasive 

III. f^rocedure for Teacher 

1) Invite students to list everything they consider wrong with their 
school. 

2) Tell students to star the items that they believe can be co'rrected 
, 3) Lead a class discussion, focusing on the areas that alght have , 

solutions. List these on the board or overhead projector. Discuss 
possible solutions. 
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4) Ask students to choose one of the probleas they have solutions ^ 
for and to begin planning as editorial for the school paper. ' 

5) Discuss editorials and letters to the editor in local newspapers 
Point out the joomttistic style*, method of presentation, the 
psychology employed, and use of examples and suggestions. 

6) Assign a rough draft to be written, shired in snil gniji^. 
discussed and revised. 

7) , Grade the revised paper. 

8) Optional follow-up assignront: "What" siiight'Hith thir School" 
or a letter to the editor of the local paper on a subject of 
concern to students. 

Procedure for Sfaidents - 

1) List gripes about your school. 

2) Star the problems that night be corrected if the solutions are 
feasible and inexpensive. 

3) Discuss probtews and solutions. 

4) Choose one probTw to solve and begin thinking of an editorial 
to write. , 

5) Analyze editorials and letters to the editor in local papers. 
Take note^ on writers' methods of presentation and persuasion. 

6) Write a rough draft of the editorial; share it w1tl» classmtes; 
revise and write the final copy. 

7) Choose the best editorials to be submitted to the school paper. 
8} ,Consi<ter optional assignpents,*- 

Evaluation 

1) The final paper will be graded according to content, art of ^ 
persuasion, and basic standards of written English. 

2) The ultiiBte evaluation will be the solving of the probl« as 
suggested by the writer. 
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TOI^IC: Writing Reports, Reviews, Becl^y B. Hawkins 

Arguments r'^Oescriptions Lowe's 6rove Jr. High 

4418 S. Alston Ave. 
Ourhaa, HC 27713 
Grades 8-9 

TREASURE HUNT 

I. Rationale ^ * - * 

ReadljigFa classic can be a relevant assignment for s^^^ts, especially 
If parallels can be dra^m^ between the p^st and the present. The 
stu<<y of Treasure Island can provide numerous learning experiences, 
with Mny avenues open for coe^wsltlon. However, while this lesson 
can be used as a follow-up to the study ^f Treasure Island, It can 
also be used Independently as a lessorr on giving directions. \ (If 
this approach is desired, the tether should see ProceAires for 
Teacher, 2-13, making sure that cowpassdl recti cms are stressed.) 
The lesson will require advance preparation, but the visual aid 
prodiKed can be used year after year and stored easily. / 

Few people realize that Treasure Island rwas writtw after Stevenson 
had drawn the^tr^sure He drew the np originally for his son, 

and It provoked such Interest that Stevenson was urged to write a 
story about it. A possible 4)ranch of this assi^vient ai^t be ttie 
creation of student* inaps with stories t« natch or aaps by soee 
students, designed to motivate stories by others. 

W. Objectives 

1) To give directions accurately so that others can reach the 

necessary conclusion 
2} To develop sentences which give precise InfonBation ami stay 
within stated restrictions 
^ 3) To follow directions closely. 

4) To practice reading-a ©ap, paying special attention to conpass 
directions as opposed to the use of ter^ such as "ifl)," •down," 
"right,'' or Heft"^ 

5) To appreciate the need to become familiar with local geography 
and landmarks ^ > 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) (optional) During the study of Treasure Island , (hjpllcate copies 
of a map of Treasure Island, having students fill In geographical 
points such,as Spyglass Hill, the »mit^ Rock, *tl» location of the 
stockade, and of primary importance, the sight where the treasure 
is supposedly burled. 

2) Before assigning the following writing lesson, review the Treasure 
Island TOp and the written directions for findihg the treatiure, 
stressing the use of eompass directions: K, S,^ NH, SSE, etc. 
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31 Repl^duce on a large piece of bulletin board paper or an old 
sheft-yow school district, labeling the streets and route m«- 
bert a«»d designating the location of the school. Be sure to 
lylOde coipass directions 1n one corner, showing North. South. 
E»t,and West. 

4) Show this wp to the entire class and take t1»e to nke sure 
each student Can find the location of his/her hone. If a 
student's road is not Included, be sure to jnw it in. 
> 5) Announce to the students that they hre to wgine that each has 
found a large^ww of money ^nd that he/she needs to bury this 
■oney somewhere In the area covered on tf»e np. 

6) Direct each student to pick a spot where he/she irigfat bury this 
— ',^ ^'^ to keep this infonMtion secret. \ 

7) Assign each student the task of giving written directions that- 
s«eone else Right follow to reach the burled treasure; 

a) The starting point iwst be the sfiMLfe all students. This 
nay be decided by the cla^s.. l%^Wbe the school, a 
\0C9i store, a cepwtery, etc. f T 

b) The directions nust be written in sentence fonn. 
c The teriis -right- and -left- aay not be used. 

d) Cotpass-dlrections nay be used and my be abbreviated 
(ex., N, S.) 

e) Lan<faarks nay be used (ex.. Turn east at the old Sears building.) 

f ) The student may not say, -The treasure is buried under the 
tree in Mr. Lawrence's yird." 

g) The student rajr say instead, "The treasure is in front of 
the 3rd building on the south side of Markhan Ave. under the 
old hickory tree." 

h) These directions can be written as a list rather than a 
paragraph, primarily for the sake of clarity. 

1) Distance Tnay be stated in feet, yards, and miles, but this 
could afford the opportunity to Rrattlce the metric system. 
8} The teacher should demonstrate this procedure by reading one of 

his/her own while pointing out specifics on the map. 
9) The teacher should be available at all times during the writing 

process to answer student questions. 

10) Allow at least one class peHod to work on the ^sslgmnt and 
11 \ ^^^^ students to turn in the assignment the next day% 

11) On an iBpromptu basis, read a few of the directions to the class 
without divulging the. name of the author. 

12) Select students to attempt to follow the directions by pointing 
out locations on the map as eachr direction I5 given. 

IV. Procedure for Students 

>) Go over with the teacher the map of Treasure Island, making sure 
compass directions are understood. 

2) Follow along wfth the teacher the discussion of the large local 
, map at th^ front of the room. 

3) Be sure you can find the location of your hope on the map and 
ask for the teacher's assistance if you are having trouble. 
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4) Pick a spot on the nap where treasti^e might be burled. Do not 
tell anyone the site picked. 

5) Listen carefully to the teacher's directions for the co^iosltlon 
assl^nent. 

6) Write directions for finding. the treasure following the specific 
Instructions listed by the teacher .- 

*7) Ask the teacher for help whenever necessary, but try to consult 

other students as little as possible. v 
. 8) ftake a final draft and turn It In at the given tW. 
9) Listen as the teacher reads sone selected papers and try to 'find* 
the treasure according to the directions given. 

» 

V. Eyiluatlon 

• 

Tmo grades will be given to thts^asslgiaent: one based on how 
accurately the student wrote directions, and the second for how well 
the studeiTt followed the foreat given by the teacher. Consideration 
shoutd also be given to the coa^lexlty of the students* directions. 
The students whose treasures were burled several alles tmy Mnd 
around nany comers should receive higher credit tha| the.students 
who burled their treasure, two blocks away fro« the starting point. 
This consideration could be easily Incorporated within the first *r' 
^ — second gra<te. ■ ■ 
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TOPIC: Writing Reports, Reylews, 
Arguments; DescrljJTions 



THE HISTORY BEHIND THE HOUSE 



Douglas W. A$hton 
D. F. Malker Jr. High 
N. Oakta Street 
Edenton, NQ 2>932 
Grade 7 ' 



I. Rationale 

In order to write a story, the average junior. high student wist be 
given a concrete exanple on which to base the story. By plannlhg . 
a trip to a house of historical significance, the student Is allowed 
to experience the physical plant first-hand, while a;» experiencing 
a portfon of his/her local heritage. 

Once the ^Jeld trip has been concluded, two writing ass Ignrents can 
be Bade. The first would be a descriptive essay that^elops and 
reinforces previous lessons on description; the second, a story 
that' teaches the student ele«ents, of the narraUve and at the SMe' 
tlae calls upon ^ student to be^^reatlve. 

Finally, the students acquire an appreciation of their work and the 
work of otb^rs by sharing products In an evaluative process. 

1/ Objecjnves 

Fo acquaint the student with Tocal history. 
'To develop the power? of observation and/blSfer sensory skills 
To deYglop organizational skills ^ 
skills of editing and revision 
research skills 

I- Procedui^or Teacher , ' 



1) 
2) 

3) 
4) 

5) 



Select an old bouse or building of hUtorical significance and 
arrange for a field trip and tour of thrlwuse. 
Select a historical period iiM*hich the house existed. Have-the 
students research this period before going on the field trip._ 
This will help fa»iliarize the student with the actual history 
of the house and^irepare the« for what they are to observe. 
Ask the students to take notes for a detailed descriptive essay 
about the house. 

On returning to the classroom, the teacher will have the students 
write a detailed descriptive essay about the house. Read and, 
discuss these essays with the class, pointing out the strong 
points Irv the essays and how they wight be improved. 
After the discussion, ask the students' to envision the house in 
Us historfoal period, as well as the people who aay have lived 
-there at the tiiie. Hold a general class discussion, getting 
ideas about the situation froij each student. 
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€) Tlie students are then glvemtwo class periods to write a story 
hised on the discussion. 

7) Hhen the rough drafts are finished, have the students «(chtn9e 
papers for the propose of editing: Each paper should be edited 

, by at least two other students. * 

8) After the Tast revision, collect the final draHs froB the 
students. 

W. ■ Procedure for Students 

1) Do sow research on the historical period assigned. Be sar« to 
check old newspapers and Magazines as well as oicyclopcdla and 

.o0ier tooks. 

2) On the field tHp, you are to look at the house ^Su^llv, 
observing all. details ^ taking notei. 

3) On returning to classj organize your notes and write a detailed 
descHptlve essay of no eore than two .pages. 

4) The essays will be read, and a discussion ot their Strang pafnts 
and needed leprovaaents will be comhicted. Be sure to listen to 
other coMents and si^gestlons, and offef jsuggestloiis on other • 
papers. 

5} A , second discussion will follow. In which y6u will fae Mted to 
envision t4iat life las Tlke In a particular hIstoHcal peHed. 

6^ After the discussion, write a story of no nort ttai ISOO 
about a possible cHsIs that occurred In the heese. 

7) After a rough draft 1s co^>leted, choose tMO stadants to 

and edit your paper, eaklng nkessary revisions based en tteir 
recoMendatlons. 

8) Once the final draft has been onpleted, h«id the paper In to 
the teacher, 

V. Evaluation . • 

Three grades will be given for this esslgqpent. The first win be 
given for a descHptlve essay, based on the accuracy of the 
dBcHptlon.. The second grade wllVbe given for fbm. Mechanics, 
spelling, and style of t^e narrative essay. The ffnal gv«de will . 
be given for the level of perception In the narrative essay. 
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TOPIC: Writing Reports, Reviews, Faye Dickerson 

/ . Argunents, Descriptions itestover Jr. High 

•7 -275 Bonanzi Drive 

' Fayettevllle. NC«» 

Grade 9 

BOOK LOOK * ^ . 



Book reports to be one of students' most dreaded asslgraients. 
Any variation fron "suMoarlze the book'^seens to Increase student 
Interest In book rjmrts. Also, In doing this jss1gn«ent, students- 
-nust have an undeiWBM of the i>ook and Its characters. 



Students ipust be instructed to select fiction or biography fbr this 
boolc report. , ^ 

II. Objectives Jl^ 

1) To practice reaJSPm Is 

2) To practice basl^Jritlng skills 

3) To develop, an understanding of the tern "adjective" and Its us6 
In description ♦ . 

III. Procedure for Teacher » 



\Whni 
Pnepar 



1) Have all Students select a biography or fiction. 

2) Give students one class period to begin reading the book. 

3) Assign the task of -a book V^port (as ts outlined in the falW^fng 
steps) after the students J»ve read for one class period. PXepan 
students for the assignment, although it will not be' done until 
two weeks lat^r. ^ 
Discuss the use of adjectives in descriptivb writing.^ • 
Have students write title aiid. author of book on paper. (Assign- 
ment is to be done in class.) 

Have students list thnee main. characters of the book. 
For each of these characters, have the student write five 
adjectives that describe the character. 



aujei.tive5 tnax aescriDe we cnaracwr. r 

8) For each of these adjectives, have the student write tiio. reasons.^ 
for selecting this adjective to describe the character. The * 
student must base these reasons on either events or descriptive 
passages from th^ book. 

9) ' Allow students two days, to work on waiting papers. "Allow a. 
. third day to finish writing and revi se 'papers . 

. 10) Collect papers and evaluate. . - 

IV. Procedure for ^udents » - 

r 1), Select a book to read, (biography or fiction). 

2) Participate in^ a class discussion of the term "aBjective* and 
its use i-n descriptive writing. 



\ 



Read* the book (one period In class). , ' 
In doing a book report, write the title and author of t^ book 
on a, sheet of paper. 
List thnee/maln characters of the book. 
List five adjectives that describe each character. 
For each of these adjectives, write two reasons for selecting 
'this adjective to' describe the character. Use exartijles of 
' events or descriptive passages from the book as reasons to 
support your adjective choice. 

8) Cofq>Tete a rough tfr^Ft bT^fhe asslghiaent and 'revise. h 

9) S\AmH paper to be evaluated. 

EvaVuatlon . ^ 

The grade for this assignment should be based primarify on how well 
the student understands the book he/she has read. In detentlnlng 
4)1s/her uAderstBlndIng of the book, the selection of adjectives and 
reasons for the selection should be judged according to their 
appropriateness to the understanding of the' character that the 
student tos. ^hanjcs and effort should also account for a^^rtlon 
of the final grade. > 
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TOPIC: Writing Reports, Reviews, 
' Argunents, Descriptions 



Nancy H. Banks • 
LeRoy Martin Jr. «1gh 
1701 Rld^ Road 
Raleigh. HC 27607 
Grades 8-9 



ROHEO and JULIET IN DOUBLE SUICIDE 
(Writing a News Article on a Scene fro« a Classic) 



V 



I. Rationale . ^ . 

. y 

l*rning-a news article helps a student understan^l the difficult task 
of a Journal frt In reporting the news. Having to condense and 
report the events In a literary work just cowpleted helps students 
gain further Insights into the work, rrfi^y also practice arranging 
events logically and reporting facts agfurately. The ass1gn«ent 
may be given after the class has read a' pi ay by Shakespeare, a 
Greek tragedy, The Odyssey , or other appropriate classics. The 
students will need to read current jaews articles, discuss the S-w^i. 
and the lead paragraph, and ctwdse a scene to repiort froo an 
unbiased point of view. Tl^s unit way be coi^leted within a wfeek. 

II. Objectives 

1) To recognize the form and style of straight rfews reporting 

2) To increase skill 1n reading the n^spaper 

3) To practice suBmarizIng passages of li^rature In newspaper 

4) To recognize the point of view use<i by the author 

5) To practice using standard English in a Joprmrtistic foriliit 



III. Procedure for Teacher . • 

1) Ask students to bring the front.page of any recent newspafter. _ 

2) Direct the lead paragraph "Sind- discuss the 5 w's (who, what, when, fthere, 
■ why, hoW) used In articles. (Use the board~or overhead- projector. ) , 

3) Divide the class into groups of four or fiv'fe students to analyze 
additional articles. Discuss headline writing, also. 

4) Discuss literary scenes that could be written as news articles.* 

5) Assign the task of writing a news arttcle about the particular 
scene chosen byeach student. '{Ex.« The assassination scene 
from Julius Caesar . Mercutio's death, or th^ scene in the tonb 
from' Romeo and Juliet , an adventure of -Odysseus. . .) 

6) A>1ow two days for students to write their articles outside of 
class. 

^ 7) Divide the class into snail groups to read and criticiw each ' 

other's rough drafts. ' ■ " . • • 

8) Circulate among groups and assist when needed. 

9) Read and evaluate finaV articles. • , ' " 
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IV. Procgdure for Students 
- — t ~ • • 

1) Take the front page of a recent newspaper to class. 

2) Work with a swll group dissecting news articles. 

3) Select a 



•for a 
Folloi 



_ scene fro* the literature Just completed and report It 
front page article as^n unbiased observer would write. 

ow the rijles^ for writing the Vead paragraph and create a 

faur to six word headline for the" article. 

4) Share the first draft with a siall group and revise according 
* to insights gained fro« the discussion., 

5) Turn in the revised article. 



V. €vaTuation . * 

Teacher aay wish to evaluate stu<fents' efforts and participation in 
^ anall groups in addition to grading the final article. The 
article should be graded on clarity, unbiased reporting, accuracy 
t>f iriforwation, adherence to journalistic style, and acceptable 
standards of English^. 
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TOPIC: Jirl ting Reports, Reviews, Lynn D. .Carter 

. flrgwaents. Descriptions Whittler Elementary 

P. 0. Box 146 
Whittler. NC 2878^ 
Grades 7-8 



DCOUKTERS 



I, Rationale 



By reading carefully selected short stories or a novel, students 
will exhibit enpathy w^h a character, ^product of the short 
^ story unit will be a diary. Keeping a diary for the duration of 
the unit will Increase the norinl wtlting output of the students* 
help th« to «M the fomat jof a diary, and Increase sttnlent 
Understanding of and a^Mthy with characters In stories. 

* 

11. Objectives 



* 

1) To learn the fomat of e diary 

2) To li^rove all writing skills by writing wre frequently 
To Increase the understanding of characters in short stories 
To increase skills of editing and revision 



III. ^ Procedura for Teacher 

1) Devise a short story urvit.that Includes stories with strong 
characterization. Sdne exaiples «1^t be. "The Monkey's Paw," 
^The Open Window," "The Great Mountains," or the novel 
Portrait of Jennie . 

2) Read these stories^, one at a tiie, inxlass. Discuss the 
characters with the class.' List exan>les of strong character 
traits. 

. 3) Assign to the class tt^ task of keeping a diary. 

4) Give to the class and read with ttms several selections fron 
diaries of famous people. A selection fro* Anfie Frank s perhaps 
one of her descriptions of an enwunt^^, would be good. 

5) Discuss style, flavor, technique, tmte and point of view used 
in a diary. 

6} Vhen stodmts read the first story, assi^i thee the task of 
' wr1tih$ in their diary. They are to write as if they have ju^t 
^ met a new person today, a'charact^r from the story. They shouUl 

be told that their encounters will be read by other students. 

7) Each time a new story is rea<fc vsign the diary writing. 

8) Have the students bring their diaries^ to class to be. edited 
by btf^r students. 

^ 9) Have the students evallk^ the diaries of*^ch otNr. Then collet 
these diaries. 

10}* Return them, to be bound by students and place them in the 
library, with the librarian's permission. ^ 
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IV. Procedure for Students 

1) Read the diary entries presented by the teacher. Mscus^ orally 
the style, flavor, technique, tone, and point of view. 

2) Read the short story selected by the teacher. 

3/ As soon as you finish the story, begin your own diary hy 
describing %(meone from the story. Describe this person as 
^if he/she were rwl and as If you have had an encounter with - 
hl^/her today. Write as imich as you can about this person. 

4) Read thfc other stories assigned to you; pick a .character f rop . 
eadi to describe In your diary. 

5) When you are finished with your short story unit and when y€k 
^ have written about an encounter with at least one charact||^ 

from each story, bring your diary to class. 

6) Share your diary with two other students who will help you to 
edit and to revise your diary. 

7) 6lve your diary to the teacher. 

8) Mhen your diary Is returned, revise and rewrite ft so that It 
can be nde Into a book. 

9) Bind your book with wallpap^r^ cloth, etc. 

10} Turn In your book and the teacher will prepare It so that It 
can be shelved In your school library. 

V. Evaluation 

jAien the diaries are collected, tl^y should be oracted on the basis 
of their understanding of tf« characters they^chose to describe. 
Jf^y should be gratted also on their use of the forwt of a diary; 
on their use of style, flavor, tone, and point of view; on their 
iiaprovepient In writing skills; and on the effectiveness of their 
editing and revising techniqi^s. Grades should Include a sepirate 
grade for effort. 
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WIC: Writing Reports, Reviews, 
Ar^aents, Descriptions* 



Nancy H. Banks 
LeRoy Nartin Jr, High 
.1701 Ridge fioad 
Raleigh. JC 27607 
Grades 8-9 



MO KY MASCOT IS A PLATYPUS 
(Personal Coat-of-Af«s) 

-based on an article in Scholastic Voice 



I. Rationale 



I 



In order to write, students need to know something aboyt thetr 
siAJect. Writing about their -personal coats-of-anc, representing 
achievewnts and goals, fits this requirewnt. Explaining their 
choices to classaates gives students a reason for writing and ensures an 
interested, audience. 



soul-searching 
The bonus they 



In desiring a personal toat-of-aras, stud»)ts do 
as they att«n)t to discover their vali^s and goals 
receive is rww Insists a$out theaselves. 

This one week project is desi^ied to include a weekend so that' 
* sttKlents will have aaple tiw to look for appropriate picture in- 
old wgazines.^ • . , - 

II. (^Jectives * .* 



1) 

l\ 

4) 

5) 
6) 



To discover one's valMS and goals 

To learn to explain or report in a logical sequence 

To practice basic writing skills 

To practice organization within a for«at' 

To practice writing an explanation for a peer audience 

To learn to use quotation reference books 



III. Procedure for Teacher 



4 



1) 

2 

3 



Discuss -the use of coats-of-ar«s throu^KWt the centuries. 
Explain the wethod to be use4 for designing a personal coat-of-aras. 
Prepare- cardboard designs of shields for students to trace. {Draw 
at least four shapes, approxiaately notebook paper sizie. Encourage 
students to enlarge or alUr the shield.) 
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4) Prtpafe a ditto with shield formt: 

Section A: a picture representlngi* short-range goal 

(graduatlont skill mastered) 
Section 6: picture of a long-range goal 

(votatlont faelly. service) 
Section C: picture of an acco«p11sh»ent the student Is proud of 

(honor rolT» getting a Job* cycling ^Mrd* Joining 

the church) 

.Section D: picture of a sascot app^rlate for the sttKlent 

(cat» oif1» snakBf dog^ turtle) 
Section E: printed quotation on the ribbon that fits the student 
(give quotation and au^ntl* 

5) The teacher nay want to share hta/mrM coat-of-arss and 
quotation as an exai4>le. ^ 

6) Students aay cut pictures froa aagazlnes and newspapers* (draw 
their oim* or ask friends to sketch tnea. 

7) Explain how to use the quotation references* Guide students in 
selecting meaningful quotations. . 

8) Explain the formt for writing a coapositlon about the shield. 
Paragraph 1: An introAjctory explanation of the purpose of the 

personal coat-of-ar»s 
Paragraph 2: Explanation of the stuitent's short-range goals as 
pictured 



Pangri^ s 
>i^gfaph 4 
Paragfai^ 5 
Paragraph 6 
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Explanation of long-range goals 
Explanation of the achievement (s) 
Explanation of choice of nscot 
Explanation of the citation which should serve ' 
as a 'clincher*' for tl^ composition 
.8a} Assign a rough draft pf the coiposit16n to be written at hoM. 
Allow class tire for ^11 group sharing and editing before the 
papers are revised. 
8b) tHave students read final copies orally. 
9) Display the shi^ds on the bulletin board after students have 
shared them. 

IV. Procedure for Students 

1) Participate In class d1sG4*ssion of cgate-of-arms. ^ ^ 

2) Choose a shield design and trace it. At home transfer*^ design 
to Mrdboard (or plywood). 

3) Study the ditto and decide what pictures would be a|^>ropriate fer 
each section. Choose a mascot and a quotation^ 

A) Assemble the shield. 

5) Follow the format for the composition. Write a rough drtft, 
using the conventlcms of standard English. 
Revise the composition after informal editing by peers. 
Share theshield and the composition with the class. Decide 
which portion or portions of both are to be explained and read 
aloud.' 

8) Possible follow-up activity for Journal writing: 

a) What I discovered about myself while working on this 
assignment 

b) Insights at^ut fellow classmates. 

» . . ~* 



5j 



# 



Two grtdes should be assigned this project: one fof effort i-n 
prepirlng the shield, and the second for the composition Grade 
on clarity. a(fl»erefce to forwt. Bechanlcs, and usage; 



X 
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TllMC- WritiM Creatively Eliabfth S. Yount 

IWI^. BJackburn Kiddle SclBol 

toiite 1 
Ndfton* NC. 
Grade 8 ^ 

IT LOOKS DIFFEREiT FROM HERE 

I. Ritiowale 

StudenU should become aware that everyone has a point df view* 
depending on age. experience* background, envlronaent, etc. This - 
activity lets thei use their Imaginations as well as look at $o«e-. 
thing fanrtllar fro* a c(»pletely different point of view. - 

II. Objectives 

1) To learn to view an object froB an uncoMon point of view 

2) To learn to write in a narrative froB »Aat the ilnd sees 

3) To learn to rewrite and edit with an eye toward the finished 
pnxh^t 

III, Proce<tore for Teacher * 

•1) Spend a class period with all students thinking aloutf and off 
\ the tops of their heads, about how they would see various things, 
people, and actions if they were soaeorie or something different. 
(Exwples: Describe a St. Bernard If you were a year-old child. 
Describe a bicycle if you were a turtle about to be run over by 
^ a bicycle.) ' ^ 

V- 2) Tell the stu(tent to think of their hones or surrounding areas 

and choose the oldest or largest tree in this area. 

3) Ask the students wh^ er they^ prefer working alone or with one 
or two others {no group larger than three). .If t^ wish to 
pair up, let them decide with ^*Km to work. 

4) Lead the studenU to think of thewelves as the trees. 

5) Instruct th« to write a rou^-draft narrative about a year In 
the life of these trees— fee lings and moOds during the four 
seasons, watching people, seeing the environment change. 

6) As students work on rou^ drafts, read and rnke suggestions for 
* * 1H)rovepent. 



IV. Pro cedure for Students 

1) Decide whether you want to work aldne or with ol!)»ei*s. If not 
alone, choose your partner or partners. 

2) Choose a large tree near your hone or school, perhaps on; you 
can clta* and froei which you can see things fro« a ^ferent 

3) > Putting yourSelf in the tree's pTace, iake • list of feelings 
■■-^ and moods- -things or experiences— that iake you happy, sid, etc. 



4) Using these feelings* write a story In rough-draft about the 
\\H of this tree during a four-season year. Describe ^ts 
feelings as the seasons change. The tree will becoM T In 
the story, because you as the writer will becoM the tree. 

5} ^f you. need help or suggestions, ask your teacher. 

6) After rewriting and editing. pi*epare the final drtft and hand 
^itln. , J 

V. Evaluation , . 

These should be teacher evalufted, with inre enphasls on Imglnatlon 
and use of words than on nechanfcs. fn a group, each partner should 
get the saw grade, no aatter how such Input he/she had. 
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TOPIC: Writing Creatively 



> 



Becky B. Hawkins 
Lowe's Grove Or. High 
4418 S. Alston Ave.- 
Durhw. HC 27713 
Grades 8-9 



STOP AND SMELL THE ROSES 



I. Rationale ^, 

Most of us recognize how math easier It Is to write when given a 
faalllar situation. In this lesson, the students are dealing with 
coHon experiences— the five senses and the school envlronaent. 
The teacher has little preparitory^ work other thtfn notifying other . 
teachers that there nay be a little .noise In the hall. The assign^ 
Hent can be used with both the slower and quicker students as all 
answers are pooled on the board. These answers give the less 
creative students a choice of Ideas while at th^ saw tiae stiMJ- 
latlng the more creative' students to branch out on their own. The 
grading systea Is meant %o reinforce the skill of following, 
directions and Including those elanents required by the teacher. 

IK Objectives ' ^ . ' 

1) To develop a composition by using a faJilllar envlrorwent as 
motivation 

2) To use the five senses., recognizing their importance In the 
dally routlr^ 

3) To practice note-taHng as a fore-runner of composition writing 

4) To incorporate notes Into d composition 

IIK Procedure for Teacher 



1) 

2) 



3) 
4) 

5) 

6) 



should make written 
see, taste, touch, 
be rK) talking so 



' Announce that students will be going for a brief walk down the 
hall. . 

Stress tf«t while students are walklr^, they 
rotes on their sensory reactions: what they 
hear and smell. Point out that there should 
that they can effectively record all senses. 
Lead students on a brief walk In the school halls. 
Return to class after approximately 10 minutes. 
Lead students In a discussion of their sensory reactions 
In the halls. 

^Llst the responses of the students on the board fn five coluBwis 
labled SEEING, TOUCHING,. HEARING. SMEUING, TASTING. 
Example: 



SEEING 



old tennis 
shoe 
etc. 



TOUCHING 



slick door- 
knob 
etc. 



HEARING 



pencil 
sharpener 
etc. 



SMELLING 



wax 

etc. 



TASTING 



cold foun- 
taln water 
etc. 
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7) Oi^ there 1s a good list of about six In each colum, announce 

' that the students will now use these lists to Write a conposltfbn. 

8) 61ve the following directions for the composition: "iMglne 
that you are a roach unable to hide before school 6e^ns. You 
are trapped In the halls for several hours while school Is In ' 
•progress. Once you find your way back howMyou have mny tales 
to tell. Your composition Is to center around the story you, 
the roach, tell, and your grade will be based on how well you ^ 
Incorporate the sensory reactions that have been discussed. * 

' You may use any of those listed on the board, or you nay cone 
up with wore of your own. All senses ^hould be covered." 

9) Allow thesrewalnder of class tine to work on the composition^ 

10) The following day, give students tine to^sk questions, to trade 1 
papers with one another for cowents, and to nke final drafts. ^ 

11) Take up papers, grade, and return. ^ 



IV. Procedure for Students 



1) .Go"w1th the t«icher on a walk, down t|ie hall, paking notes on 

those things seen, heard, touched, smelled, arnf tasted. Do 
not talk during this exercise. * 

2) After returning tQ the classrooBi, participate In a class discus- 
sion on those Items the students listed, helping the teacher 

to compile a composite list on the board. 

3) Listen to the teacher's directions for the composition to be 
\^ wri tten . 

4) Write a rough draft of the composition, being sure to Ircl ude 
all five senses. 

5) Bring the coiiposltlon to class the next day, taking advantage 
of the given time to rewrite, to ask for suggestions, and to 
discuss with classmates. 

6) Write the final draft and turn It In to the teacher. 

V. Evaluation - ^ 

This composition Is graifed entirely on tt»e Incorporation of the 
senses. It 1s suggested that there be at least three examples of 
each sense althopgh this may vary according to the, teacher's 
discretion. All five senses must be represCTted and represented 
well 1n order to writ an A. If one sense Is left out, the grade 
starts at a B and may be, even Idwer If the remaining fot/r senses 
are not done as well as expected. The grades could continue down 
the scale, resulting In failure. If none of the criteria are met; 
The only exception might be If a student cannot grasp the assl^- 
•ment at all. In such a case, a slflnple^fl^sslgnment 'based only on 
listing might be an option. 
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TOPIC: 4<riting Creatively. 



Llrula Baird 
Amdt HIddTe School 
Hickory, NC; 
Gmk 8 



COLORFUL WORDS 



I. Rationale t y 

FIlBStrlps and stories help to produce an eerie cTassroam itiio sphere. 
Students are stIiHjIated to think about an assigned topic, "In a 
Grav^rd After Mldnl^t." Teacher questioning delfclops t*tto a 
liord gane. The gaine requires s^dents to find synonyms using a 
thesaurus and dictionary. Discussions ^nd games build students' m 
vocabularies. With an unlimited nuober of descr^tlve m^s, the - 
students begin to develop colorful writing, 

II, Objectives 

1) To devel(^ Interest ar^ enjoyrorit in creative writing 
^ 2) To use »ore effectively the thesaurus and dictionary] for 
vocabjjl a ry development 

3) To play ga»es for the purpose of learning 

4) To «ine words 

5} To sake appropriate and dramatic word choices 



III. Procedure for Teacher 



1) Choose a story, 
envirorment. 



tape, or fllmstrip to set an eerie, nysterious 



2) 
3) 

4) 
5) 



5i 



8) 

1?! 



Discuss 5»rds to convey ghostly feejifigs. 

List th^^related vocabulary words vn the board. (Have the board 
divided into columns, one for words, the other for synonyws-) 
Introduce the topic. "In a Graveyard After Hldnight."- 
Discuss the topic. Ask questions to stimulate student thinking: 
Examples 

1) Have y(Hj ^ver been to a graveyard? How did you feel? Why, 
were you there? ' 

Have you ever been there after dark? Mould you like to be? 
How would you talk or move through a. graveyard? 
What sounds might you hear? 
List words and sy*K)r\yms froB the discussion on 
Give each student a thesajirus and dictionary. * 
into two teams. Choose a team captain for the 
on the board* the words with* matching synonJ*s. 
to locate Mords. The winning team will mime a 
opposite team to guess. / ' 

Assign a creative paragraph using the topic in nui6er four. 
Em^size the it^rtance of word , choice. ^ 
Allow students to volunteer to read their pap^. . 
Give praise and offer suggestions for improvefiient- 



2) 



the board. 
Divide the roost 
purpose of ff sting 
Allow ten minutes 
word for the 
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IV) Allow stuf^f to edit the paragraphs. 
-12) Allow students three days' to write, edit, ^nd revise their 

papers. • 
13) Read and evaluate the final -paragraphs. 

Procedure for Students • * 

•\ 

1) Listen to and discuss the teacher-guided activity. 

2i Tjiink of scary 'words and sjrftonyws ft>r the*. / f 

3) Find synony*s for words related to the topjc^ 

4) ^Jse the thesaurus and dictionary for the purpose of findir^ 
'new words. 

5) Play a word gane. . • ^ 

6) >tiJK the lis,t of.3tudent-fade words. ^ ^ ^ • 
71 «De>^lop a paragrafih usijig a variety of descriptive wor<te« 

8) Read paragraphs oralljf^ t|e class. ^ 

9) Edit* another student's paper. 
10) Reyi^e papers ""edi ted by students and turn in-. 

Evaluation 



second 



Three grades will be given: one' for class participation; 
fof mechinics; and the third for word choices. 
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TOPIC: Writing Creatively , * F^ye Dickerson 

^ • ' Hestover Jr. High 

275 Bonanza Drive 
Fayettevnie. HC 
Grade d - * 



1. Rat16na1e 



' FAIRY TALES MAKE THE HEWS 



Using sonething that Is familiar to the student as a basis of a 

writing exj^ience often creates comfort with writing. In " " ' 

asstgment, students' are allowed to work with sanething the 
we1>— the fliry tale. . 




The student gains an understamiing of the eleiuents of^a'^ news story 
.through a brief study of it and by wrfting one based^n a faBiliar 
'Ule. 

II. ObjectlvjBS , ; 

1) To devele^an undejStandlng of the elements of a news story 
^ 2) To •learn to write a news story ^ 

3) To practice basic writing skills 

4) To learn to see an event froii a news writer's oolnt of vtew 
III. Procedure^for Teacher 

• 1) Discuss the. elements of a news story Read an example of a 
news story and discuss. ^ 

2) Discuss a school ev^t that all students knew about as It, 
CQiild be written in news story fonrj. List the five "W's* and, 
"H" of a news story and determine the answers to each.^ (WhoT 
What? When? Why? Where? and How?) 

3) ' Assign tljj^task of writing a^falry tale as a news story. Have 

students 00 thls'^ln class. 

4) Circulate and be avallaAe to help any student who needs help. 

5) Have students read rough drafts aloud to the class and discuss. 
Have students revise papers. v . 
Collect t>apers^. Bead sore of revi^^papers afgud to class. 
Evaluate papers. ; ^* * t 
Allow approximately one week for^thls assignment. 

IV'. Procejdure for Students ~ - 

1) PartlcljMite in a class'tilscusslon of the news story. 

2) Participate in a class discusfcioq of a school event as it could 
be written up as a news story^ ^ ^ s 

, 3)/ List the five "W's** and "H" Included ilT'a lead paragraph and 

/ the part of the event that fits each ofie. 
„.4| W rite td-jfMry tale as a straight story. 

- * 155 166 




the writing of the paper, 
discuss papers of cTa'snates. 



5) Seek teacher assistance 

6) tetd paper aloud to das 

7) Revise papers. 

8) SubKlt to teacher on deslgfMted day. 

-V. Evaluation 

'The overall grade on this assignment should be based on Mechanics • 
the extent to whlc^ the stt^nt.has developed the eltaents of news 
writing, aod Student .effort. f 
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. TOPIC: ' Writfng Creatively 



1 



• / 



A NOVEL AS A. STIMULUS 




Linda Baird 
Arndt Middle Sd«ool 
Hickory. NC 
de 8 



I. Rationale 



k dllana presents, the student wHth a' reason for 
reading orally and discussing a dllesna, the stu 
project their feelings and reactions. Role pi a 
self-expression through which solutions to dil 
The purpose of this assignment Is for the student to solve the 
dilenn, to write a skit, and to perfom It before an audlMice. 




ng. By 
are able to 
Is a foni of 
s caa be found. 



II. Objectives 



s! 

4) 

5) 
6) 



To understand problecis resulting In a dllenna 
To recognize a moral dll^pre 

To Interact verbally and erotlonally through discussions and 
role playing • 

To search for solutions through the^use of kno%*ledge gained 
froB previous experiences 
To recognize cause aha effect 

To view, think, and write a variety of outcomes to a particular 
situation 



III. Procedure for Teacher 



1) 

2) 
3) 

\] 

6) 

^1 



Read orally to the students portions of Richie to arouse their 
Interest. -^^^^^ 
Assign the remainder of a condensed version to be read ??TCTtly. 
Choose a »oral dllesro for the sti^ents ta act out. (Exai^le: 
the first time Rlchle^ked ''pot'O . 
Assign the students a skit to write relating a pwral dllema. 
Group clilldren 1nto7ours CQi::_the* purpose of cftoosing the best 
of their four papers. ^ . T 

Each group will edit th^r four papers, choosing one to be 



submitted to the teacher for duplication. 
Collect and evaluate all stuctents' papers. 
Allow sQ^en days for the total assignment. 



/ 



IV. Procedure for Students 



I] 

5) 
6) 



RMd Richie . 

Act out moral dlleraia given by the teachefr, 
Choose a dllema and write a skit. / 
Edit and revise the skits. / 
I'r.lte the selected skits on a stencil. / 
Present the skits. / 
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Evtluitlon . * 

Out grtde will be given to each child on the content of his/her 
paper*, one will be given for Mechanics. 
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TOPIC: Writing- Creatively Linda Baird, 

Amdt Middle ScHoqI 
Hickory, NC 
Grade 8 

» _ 

A NOVa AS A STIMULUS 

\. Rationale 



A dUensa presents the student with a rMson for wrIUng. By 
reading orally and discussing a dllena, the students are able to 
project their feelings, and reactions. Role playing Is a font of 
^ self-expression through which solutions to dilenas can be found. 

The purpose of this assignnent is for the student to solve the ^ 
dilewttt to write a skit, and" to perform it before art audience. 

Objectives 

1) To un<terstand proble»s resulting in a dili 

2) To recognize a coral dilena 

3) To Interact vert^ally and emotionally through discussions and 
role' playiw 

4) To seaniffor solutions through ttw use of Icnowledge gained 
fro« prenous experiences 

5) To recognize cause and effect 

6) To view, think, and write a variety of outcomes to h particular 
situation 

^ nr. Procechjre for Teacher , " ' 

1) Read orally to .the ^students portions of Richie to arouse their 
interest. ^ 

^ 2) Assign the remainder of a con<tensed version to be read^l11ent^y. . 

3) ' Choose a Boral dilesna for the students to act out. {Ex«)le: ^ 

the first tiioe Richie sroked "pofj 

4) Assign the students a sk1t to write relating a noral dilem* ' 

5) Group children into fours for the purpose Of choosing the b^ 
of their four papers. ^ 

6) Each group will edit their four papers, choosing one to be * 
submitted to the teacher for duplication. 
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7i Collect anS evaluate all students ' papers. 
8) Allow seven days for the total assignment. 

IV. Procedure for Students 

1 ) . Read Richie . . - 

2) Act out the moral dilena g4ven by the teacher. 

3) Choose a dileina and write a skft. 

4) Edit and revise the skits. 

5) . Write the selected , skits 6n a stencil. • 

6) Present the skits. 
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OiaipidrwfK W given *o etch child on the content of his/her 
piper; one wflTbe given ^ aechanics. 
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• Motivating Writing 
Writing lor Varieties ol Aucfiences 

• Writing Reports, Reviews, Arguments 

• Wr^ Creatively 

• Writkig Researdi ^H^^ 

• Approaches to Teactung Writing 
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TOPIC: Motivating Writing 



Mildred E. Modlin 
John T. Hoggard High School 
Wilmington, NC 28401 
Srades 10-12 



- IJ0TIVATIN6 WRITING FROM MORE THAN ONE POINT OF VIEW 

) 

I. ' Raticw^le " . / - 

Choosing tftc appropriate point of rfew fron which to tell a narrative 
can be discovered by students without the use of textbooks or fomal 
teqn. The teacher should stage# confrontation with one student in 
the classrooK. It is iapbrtant for it to be unexpected and heatei. 
When students are asked to record what they have seen, those listen- 
ing, the one' involved, and the one sent outside the TWj«*^just before 
the dramatic attack will all write in different styles and record, 
different conversation 'snatches and »otional reactions, 

y 

During the class discussion which follows the writing, tiae and space 
relationships of the writer to the inci(tent will becoK envious to 
students. They will also b^cowfe -aware of tte inaccuracies of their 
observations and learn to have an understanding of those wfH) saw an 
i nci dent J and , reported it in a w?y foreign* to their*own. 

11. Objectives - . , ; 

^ 1) To (tevelop an awareness of time and space relationships the ' 
writer to his/hei^ Skip^e^^^tter 

2) To sharpen powers of observation 

3) To involve all students in individual and group experiences . 

4) To learn to see ao incident fro« rore than cme viewpoint 

5) To giin understanding of and appreciation for viewpoints with which 
one does not agree • 

6) To develop the practice of seeking editorial advice 

^ r 



7} To learn the art of ofCeTring editorial "advice in a positive man*e 
8) To practice and understand the vali^ of revisicm . \ 



III. Procedure- for Teacher 

* "* * ' 

1) Send one student into the hall to read or work. Leave classroo© 
door of^. 

2) Send anott^r dn an errand to library. 

3) Before beginning class fonsally, verbally ^buse a student in a rather 
loud voice or $ta^ some dramatii conf notation. 

-4) When student returns f row library^ call stu^iit-lTrTf^rthe hall and 
ask students to write an accountjif-wfisTUas just happ^m^d^The one ^ 
in the hall may not ask quest+TTns but Bust write only whafTie/sh^Tw^ 
heard. The one who w^t to the library my ask three students. 
' 5) Allow ZQ Binutes for writing. ^ 

6) Share papers and discuss the incident. 

7) Djicuss differences in accounts of the participant,, tbe observers, the 
keyhole observer, and the third person reicved. 
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8) Have class decide which point of view would be best If ^an author 
had these pruposes in wind: . 

a) To criticfze teacters / ' 

b) To write a iioral story on tewper control 

c) To tallc about self-iinage* 

vtewpoints students re^wber fro« literature, 

10) Ask students to revise their first account, changing point of view 
4f they wish and adding details they had wissed. 

11) the next class session ask each student to have Ms or her paper read 
^and critiqued by a stuctent wte wrote fro* the sa»e point of view and 

or» who wrote fro« a different point of view. 
Circulate smg students, acting as consultant. 
Allow two niglts for students to revlje rough drafts and complete 
final copies* . ^ 

14) During class periods assign the reading of two short stories obviously 
' controlled by point of vi6w. "Death of a Tsotsl* by Alan Patoh Is 

excellent. Discuss vocabulary, dialect, style and these as related 
to point of view.. * ' m 

15) Explore changes in the areas mentioned if. tte story had been told by 
a different character. 

16) Collect and evaluate papers the day after literary discussions. / 

17) Encourage stuitents to write anotter paper, fro» a different point of ^ 
view, using a story read or an inciitent of one's own choosiiig* 

18) Displary as many papers as possible on bulletin ^rd an4 Invite 
further discussions. . " . 



12) 
13) 



0 



[ IV. Procedure for Students . ^ ^ ' ^ - *• 

1) Write an account o^ the incident ,^ged in class. 

2) Participate in discussion of tl^ inbident 

* 3) Record notes on points of view illustrated. ^ ' 

4) Develop'? revised rough" draft. ^ 

5) Ask two students to edit the piper 

6) Read accounts of two clasiwtes and offer suggestions . 
7J Consult teacher when problems arise. 

8) Revise the rough draft as a teeework assignment. 

9) Read, stories in cTass and participate in discussion. 
. JO) Sufasil-t a final draft. 

IT) Write an additional point of view paper (optional). 
12) ReatJ stuttent papers on display. , 

• « 

V. Evalya<^on J 

Two grades a^p given on the paper. One evi^l.uates appropriate choice 
of point ""of vtew and accuracy in recoftffng the speaker's knowledge. 
1\\e other evaluates mechanics t^at have been taught in the- class as 
essential in all COT?>ositio/i. Classroem reading and discussion are 
factors in determining final grade period averages. 
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TOPIC: Motivating Writing 



Mary U. Min^ 
Hallsboro High Scho^ol 
Hallsboro, NC 28442 
Grades 10-12 . . 



FOXFtR£- TV>E INTERVIEW 



I. Rationale 



I 



This activity is designed to catch some of the motivation and the 
popularity of the Foxfire approach to learning. Eveh if the material 
is never publ i shed , students ' wi 1 1 enjoy going through the pre-writin^. 
process. The main idea is to have students interview special persons 
as though they are. to write a feature article or something similar for 
publication. In this way they will have a -real experience, which is 
definitely basic for any kind of coB^)ositiOT. 

In setting up this type of actjhrHy for. composition, other benefits . 
will accrue. Students will haVe to leah» something about interviewing 
techniques. They will have the chance/to practice listening and speaking 
• skills in a meaningful situation. Ir\Aalkijig with.merf>ers of the older 
generations, they will possibly see a\new side of the person of which 
they had not been aware. 'This may leid to greater respect and concern 
on t^ part of the youth for the "old folk." ' • - 

Also students may feel satisfaction in preserving oral history that 
could be lost if it ware not for^his project. Such satisfaction is 
helpful in developing a positive self-image, and is the k^id of activity 
in which all students may fee^l success, no matter their c^ir^fcilities. 
Certainly this is a good way to,motivate and- create,, for some at least, 
I a mewrable experience. 

II. Objectives ' 

1) To practice the techniques of Interviei^lng 

2) TP practice the skills of speaking and listening, en^Jhasizing those 
social standards acceptable to older people. 
To fos.ter a concern for the preservation of oral, history and an 
understanding of the values of older people and their customs 
To select topics for conversation suitable for the specific audience 
To enjoy and appreciate dialectical differences tWit might be 

• encountered - * ' • • 
6) To recognize nonverbal comnwni cation and its relationship to the 
processes of communication 



3) 



III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Begin by having the class discuss Foxfire and other similar project^ 
Let students tell what they know about tjfse projects. Fill in the 
gaps with books, clippings, etc., so that the class will becowe 
' kfipwledgeable and interested in the. crafts, personalities, legends, 
etc foiwd in.such^publications and in the feature articles of many 
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ntwsptpers. Exciting parts could be read aloud. Often students 

wHl respond by saying, know somebody just like that." Or "I 

knon somebody who can-do that," 4iopefully the stuite'nts win "ask"* ^ 

for the asslywient. * 

2) Discuss also tf^ Importance of preservation of local historjr and lUjre. 
3} On perhaps the second day, begin preparation for the students to 4et 

up an interview with a special person. ^ . 

3) Have students learn (or review) techniques of Interviewing. This 

• »ay be discussed and then practiced by using role-playing. For this, 
the class way be divided Into groups of three or four. 

4) At so»e t1»e, the students let the teacher know what person they are 
to contact. (It Is reconmended that for their first experience, 
students cN)ose soweone who has a bullt-tn interest In the stirfents, ^ 
like a grandparent, other older jrelative, or kindly nei^bor or friend. 
Such a person will be wore understanding and inore helpful to the 
students.) Probably thjjstudents would like to work tn groups ,of 

two or three (not more tRinsfour) when they go for the iaterview. 
' Each group should work together In class to develop a list of questions ^ 
to be used. The teacher may help students fonnulate queitlws that 
call /for lori| answers. The questions which way be answred rlth a ' • 
yes or no are of little value In such an interview* If possible, 
students should know beforehand sowething about their special person. 
For exMple, if he Is a veteran of a war, they could ask hlw tq^tell _ » 
sowe of his war stories. If te/she has sowe hoMy, they could talk 
about that. Other questions sometimes referred to as ■personality'^ 
questions are like these: What advice could you give young people 
today? What is your most valuable possession? Do you prefer (ftty 
life to country life? What is your definition of success? How has , 
religion affected your life? 

5) The practical problem of teking sure students have cassettes (or what- 
ever device they plan' to use) and that they know how to use thew and _ 
how to record identifying material on the tape wust be taken care of also. 

6) The , teacher should review certain aspects of speaking and listening 
skills, especially those relattng to courtesy ^nd socially acceptable 
conduct. ^ 

?)♦ The teacher may, if thought apbropriate, 'review sowe aspects of non- 
verbal cofwmjnication and its relationship to the process of cownicatloo. 

8) After students have brought in their tapes, some tiwe should be spent 
sharing them in the classroom. This could be. done in groups. One 
sug^stion is to have each group choose a short segment that they 
liked best to play for the entire class. 

9) By all means, have students vfrite a note of thanks to their special ^ 
•f^rson. ^ 

Follow-up Activfties 

These could include trJpscribing the tape and/or editing it as for 
publication. (Sometimes the school newspaper could use such a feature 
article or even the local newspaper. If in a small town.) 

Other follow-up composition assignments may include writing character 
sketches, description of setting and/or physical appearance of person, 
narrative account of the entire experience, demonstration with .oral or 
written explanation if a craft was a major part of the interview, 
. or reaction in poetry. . ^ . 



PrQcedyfe:for Student 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9) 



1) Participate In initial discussions relating to Foxfire projects. 

li 2re1l*«,I^lS'tS?TtJ?erS^^^^^^ carry out the interview. 
fl^Jn^itTalJou can about the person before -the intervia*. . 
ForBulate ouestions for the interview. , 

4ntj»riie*rirra techniques and practice thea in class. 
«ira dSJJ SpotSt«nt for the interview and be pro.pt in arrival 
Srwie to usra. Sssette. Make sure.it is working properly. 
»j teliSTliltening and spealcing skills needed, particularly those 

deaHna *mh good wnners and courte.sy. 
ia)'S?Ty SuTthe 1nt«rvi«< and take the tape to class next day. 

IJI rSSte^^^iSI^ks^^S'-i: ^^teS?^: Revte. letter 
13) SsTiS? ^p^of W'^Z, writing activities that the teacher 
H] "rtic?pate-1n group evaluation as ddrected by the teacher. 
Evaluation 

Fua Illation will vary according to the 'teacher and the grading system 
uJed iftMn thi llZoV. Ele«lnts for <tonsi deration of a letter grade 
or J Jiibe? grJcte should include participation in the preparation 
aa?v?urs' ?Sal1ty of interview questions used. ^ ^ ^y y .ater al 
Jn the tapl. grade arrived at by peer jiidgp«nt. and any of the follow- 

up •writing. * / 
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TOPIC: Motivating ilflting 



SENSORY AMAREMESS 



Susan Hoover , • 

Mest Iredell Hlgb Sdhool 
Route 6, Box 47-S 
Statesvllle. MC -28677 
Grades 9-12 



" If^ Rationale 

' When teaching descriptive writing, a teacher wants sore frai a sttident 
than flowery phrases and laushy adjectives. Tto teacher wtnts descrip- 

• tlon . but getting students to tte point of knwrlng what descriptive 
wrTTlng Involves Is often a problem. 

^Ke way to Improve descriptive writings mong sty(teits Is to Increase 
their sensory iwarenes^and hov tteir five senses are used dally^ 
By concentrating on imaginative and tangible experl&ices and activities >t 
the stodents will coi^fle lists ©f sensory words, words which' descrlN' 
^ the situations they are encoimt<^r1ng, 

i 

The five lists, one for each sense, my be co^)iled as an indlvldu^ pr 
as a group, depending on how wfell, class «eii>ers Interact; however,, groi^) 
•Interaction wy lend itself laOre to sensory ?Kareness throu^ the s1ii^)le 
process of sharing experiences. 

After the lists have been own) tied and disclosed for orfglnallty, the 
- wotlvating act1v1ty;1s Cow|ileted; however, thU pre-wrlting activity 
could besupplm^ted with «any writing asslgrwents Involving the sensory 
words. One might ^ to choose ten words fron or^ of tf^ lists and to ^ 
write a paragra^on a situation where that sense H the dominant 1de% 
or tte "central character." the discretion i)f the teacher mandates the 
writing aisigrweftt. 

II. Objectives ^ . ^ 

1) To participate^ In activities which will Increase seasory awrfeness 

2) To expand the vocabulary , 

3) To engage in an active learning experience 

III. Procedure for Teacher , — 

l^^Oefloe and (fl^cuss descriptive writing. 

* ^ Discuss the importance of sensor*y awareness. 

3) Divide the students Into groups of five or six. 
'4) Allow two days for this actlidty. 

5} Prbv1(te tangible and Imaginative experiences to promote keener 
sensory awareness within the students. 

a) Blindfold a stu<tent In each group. Ask him/her to describe 
In one-*word terms an object unidentified to him/her; a lemon, . 
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_ \ ^ forewij}fe. Ask. the student to describe texture, smelU tast^, 
etc. Adapt, the'actjivlty to other objects {h bwl of pudding, 
tefWih bait, a jar of Hprseradish, etc.). . ^ ' ^ 

b) Play a. sound effects record for the- class. Ask e.ach s^dent 
.to 4pscrjfee In one-wrd terms the sounds. 
. c) Narrate situa^tions the students have probab^ never experienced: 
a^ shlf^ wreck, lost fn'the desert, a bank robber/,. a mur^r trial, 
winning a lottery^ Ask the students %o record in one-word 

tenns their reactions to each narration. Include many situations 
' within each na^rrative that wiM evoke ejaotional respojises fro« - 
\ ' feach of the five setises. (Thes^' exercises way be for the .1hdiv1#. 
' dual or group •) 

6) CoUect^the completecHists ^aod 'coinpile composite lists. Avoid 
duplication of .words tri thin eacfr sense list, however* Ihe sane word 
way appear in more than one Ust; distribute TO^studenti:, 

7) Discuss th^Jrsts with the students. Inclu'de originality and emotional 
response in the discussion. 

^) fermit student 'interaction in recounting emotional .involvement during ^ 
^ the sensory exercises. . » 

. OPTIONAL: ^ ' \ ' / ^ 

9) Continue with a writing assignment after p?^-wr1t1ng has b^ ^9mpleted. 

IV. ProceduT^e toh Students . - ' * * 

T) Take notes on the teacher* yexplanation of descfiptive writing. 

2) Join^ the group you ^ave i)een assigned; . , ^ 

3) . Actively participate in the sensory awareness activitfes your teacher 

has provixJed. 

4) Compile, tndividualTy or as a group ftiwfcer, a list of. words 

appeal to eadr the five swses. - \ ^ ^ ^ 

' jB) Di^iiss ^ith your classmates and 'teacher why selected your sensory' 
^ vords and y6ur. emotiona^} Responses during the exercises. 

% . ^valiatton ' . . . ^ / 

' riass^partlctp^tion and interaction will be the strong elfypents ^f 
evaUation. The effprt put forth i/> Qompilfng the lists wlJl a^so.be 
considered. -There is no other writfng ^ssir '^' 
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>IC: Motivating Writing J . , Richard Lebovitz 

- ■ Cape Hatteras School ' 

^ • ' Buxtonr, HC 27920 

. . • . , - Grades. 9-12 l 

PLAY 1X6 THE PARTS Of THE >iilHAGRAP« 

** 

Ratio nale • . • •* 

A quick, uninh J biting* way to' get students motivated to write is * 
through some group activity. In this activity students are assigned / 
a topie and .given roles to play fn'the foni»tion of a pajcagriph. The 
organization of the paragraph is reVlected in their own effort of 
cooperation. Tfie length of this activity is one class session.' 

' ■ ' . -/ y 

Objectives • ' ^ • 

' ' * ' \ ' * 

1) To learn or review' the basic organ i zati cyi -ot the paragraph, including* 
the concepts of topic sentence, details, arid. concluding sentence 

2) To learn 'sequencing > . , - 

3) To exploit the possibilities of difjgrent arrahgeroents i*ithin the 
parMraph * ■ 

* " ^ - - 

Procedure for Teacher 



1) i-nV<^duce^or reintroduce to the students the concepts of topic sentence 
detaiisTand concludina sentence. by copying on tnde;< cards' sentences 
from selected paragraphs- and distributing them at random t6 small 
groups of students. 

2) Direct the students to arrange the cards into the best sequence, 
disucssing and deciding this as a group. •' * - ' 

3) Ask one student from each group to copy down their completed para- ' 
graph ^n the board. • 

parts of'the paragraj^ with the students, cfilcking to see 
tnat they understand the concepts listed above?.-- These rtay^e further 
illustrated by visual -materials. ' ' ' 

■5) Assign a variety of topics and distribute index cards tdentlYytng • 
the roles the students are to pl^ in the cooperative »yrit1ng of a 

■ paragraph. One card will read "topic sentence," aop'ther "concl'udinq 
sentence," and the rest "detail." ^ " 

6} Ask the- s talents to revise t>iefr paragraph until it reads as though 
written by one person and tqu write their final product on the'^hoard. 

/) Take up all the groups' wofff^-'seeing that their signatures are on U.- 

Procedure for St udents 

1) Rea6 ar»d discuss the sentence your teacTier has given you with your 
group and indicate^ the best place for your sentence in the total 

' ieqyence. - . , » ' 

2) Write down the completed paragraph on a^sheet of paper and on the ^ 
blackboard. . ^ 

3) Exp.lain why you chose the 'seqOence you dtd and why you felt it 'was 
_ the best possible sequence. . * . , 
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4) Write. a Wntence of the type described on the card you have befen 
• ^yen. The sentence should reUte to the one topic your group 
•^Ka^reed on. Y 

5) Discuss with y§ur, group the best place for your sentence tiHthe 
" total stquence and wfite a paragraph using all the sentences. - 

6) Read aloud the finished paragraph'aBd*disctrss ways in .which the 
paragraph qould be revtsed to read as though written by one persort 

7) Write the finished paraaraph on |he board and on a separate sh^lt 
of paper, to be handed in along- with -an Jhe other material of 
your group, ' _ 

Evaluation • * , 

f — 5 

This 6hort(;^1psson-need not be graded since i*Ms only a part of the 
whole vomiting process that you are trying. to ©aphasize here. Your 
main concern is getting the. student to write ^d making hlia/her feel 
cpwfortable about^ writing. ^ . ^ 




» 

i 
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TOPIC: Motivating Writing^ 



Mildred G. Ogletree 
Columbia High^chool 
Colun*ia. NC N925 
Grades 8 and 10-11 



[RIAL BY' WRITING 



I. "Rationale 



.This exercise rec^ires students to report accuratalj^ and colorfylly on 
' one aspect of a coyrtrogm trial they observe in person. The viewinig 
' of^ trial should motivate roost "junior high and/nigh school students 
because of the drama Involved in even ffiinor Ktigation and because of 
the opportunity sti^ftnts have to leave the cVa^sroon to learn. 



II. Objectives 



V 



1) 
2) 
3) 



To practice observing, using especially sight and hearing ^ ^ 
To practice the selection of one aspect of a whole is a topic \ ' 
To practice reproducing^ an everj^ as accurately, completely, ana 
colorfully as possible ^ ' 

4) To practice the writing skills of unity, coherertce and emphasis 

5) To practice basic writing skills^ such as spell ing, "capitalization, 
and sentence structure. 

6) To practice editing skills through- r^ipiting. 



III. Procedure for Teacher - ' . 

1) Make the necessary arrangements for the visit and for the writing^ 
assignment:^ ' . * 



b) 

0} 

d) 



-2) 



a) Contact the judge,, clerk of court, or prosecutor to arrange foi^ 
the class to visit court for afc^ut ta*o hours * 
Make the necessary arrant^i^nt? with school personnel and, if • 
necessary, parents y< • ^ 

Review or have ^ re^jfikfrce person" (lawyi?^ revi^ coyrtroow pno- 
cedure and the roles of the various participants in a trijil^ 
Hand to students a simple di'agrap of the: courtroom they are^U^I' 

^i^t-^i^ a-U^-theA^ ta^^Audy. St ' as.,.thfiy^.ai:fi. J^wrn ji^..abQut 

procedure ind roles. 

An alternative step here i^ould allow students to find'the informa- 
tion in step tc) for theireelves and present it to the class 
e) Announce to ^tudepts that they will be expected tjo write a * 
.report about something^they see and hear during the trial. Remind 
them to watch and listen verj carefyUy. 
/) Explain proper courtroom, behavior and insist t'hat they observe- it. 

Visit a courtroom during a trial. Perhaps there will be time to ta]k 
with the judge or prosecutor so that you and the students can ask ' 
Ijuestions, either during or after the visit. 



r 
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3) Return to the classrtxvr 




a) Allow students to coawnt freely on any aspect of -the visit 
for about 15 winutes. ^ ' % 

b) . Announce that they are to write in class 3100-50G^ words on any 

OT^spect jOf their visit. For exain)le, they could choc^e to 
suawrlze tlbe evidence presented for cme side or describe one 
of the p^ritictpants in the trial. To help students get the feel 
of the assN(gnBent» ask them to imgine they are newsi^per 
reporters, ^ 

c) Ask the students to be accurate, to include laany specific details, 
and to use a variety of tescriptive wrds and phrases ^ 

4i You nay suggest that their, reports answer the five w*s: who, . 

what, where, when, and why 
ib) fteview unity, coherence, and emphasis 

f) As students write, circulate awon^thea to offer assistance 

g) Collect papers In two or three days * * ^ 

h) On the day the pappr is due, have the entire class sit in one large 
circle. Arbitrarily pass out the papers you've collected, Mking 
sure no one receives his/her l>**i * 

i) Each student should read the paper he received and on it sake 
^ {fhe coment about the paper *s strengths and CHie suggestlcm for 

ii^rovaiient 

j) This activity should continue until each student has mad four 
or five papers. •The class will lose interest if you.coBtlnue 
during the same class period. If you feel that this activity 
is worthwhile, try it again on the following day for the sane 
- length of tise. 

k) Al lowf students the rest of the class period for rewritiag y 

1) Collect the final drafts for evaluatiw two or three days later 

w) Display the best papers in th^ rooB ^ 

n) Share all or scame of the papers with the judge aruJ/or lawyers 
i^f you think they are interested and if t?>B student authors are , 
' willing. 



IV. . Procedure for Students ^ 



J 



5) 

6) 
7) 
8) 



Visttt a courtrooffl to observe a trial- (toserve proper behavior. 
Liyteo and.f^tch very carefully. 

en you. return to the c!assTOQi!i,;pr^tjc^ate in a general class 
^dlscuss^ * ' ^^''.J.. * . * • n /"^ . 

Choose 6^ aVp^t - ^ / 

Write a 300-500 word report oft that aspect, being as accurate, 
specific, coi^)lete, and cOlocful as you can^ Keep' in #1nd the Skills 
of unity, coherence, and ersphasis: * . 

If ^he teacher has .asked, check to raake sure your report answers 
the five w<5: what, where, wftefv, jjfho why. 
If you need help, ask the teacter. 

Jum i/1 the paper when it is due. ^ ^ ' 

Participate in the ciccle activity, .which requires you to coip»nt 
on the strengths of classmates' reports. and to make- suggestions for 
i^roveaents . « , 
Consider the suggestions offered you and* 
Hand In the final draft for evaluation. 
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rewrite youf r^'^rii. 

. \ ■ - ' 



11) If you wish, agree to share your report witif the Judge and la^rs 
who par*t1cipated In the trial you witnessed. 

Evaluation 

This paper should be evaluated prijiarlly on the basis of accuracy, 
.c^leteness, unity, and usfe of descriptive detail. Secbidly.' H 
should be graded for cohere»»ce and ewphasis, and finally for aechanlcs. 
Perhaps the first category should count 50 percent of the total gra^; 
the second, 30 percent; and the third, 20 percent. T 
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TOPICt Motivating Writing OeCon Lane 

^ ■ , ' Parkland Senior HJgh School 

^ ' • ' Hinston-Salea, HC 

^ 6ra<teS 10-11 

AMERICAN GRAFFITI 



I. Rationale 

GraTfttl Is so pfevalent In America wid Is sp expresjjve of the sefitlaent 
of the reg^lons in which it is read. Sow people coi^ider It the aost 
valid pulse of the people and an art form. Mho can resist reading 
whet's scrihbled on a wall, a garbage can or a bits? 

Why coammities couldn't "beat it* so they Joined it by fravfn^ walls 
with dieerful colors ^nd focusing w the graffiti. Sinw studeits do 
read graffitf ,we should use it to our advantage as opposed to writing it 
off as •Irok.^ Tenses, siAject aW verb agreevent, vocabulary builders, • 
news iteK, etc. all can be discussed using graffiti. 

II. Objectives 

1) To get students to write , 

2) Tcr increase stttdents^ vocabatary ^'^^^ 
. 3) To practice very basic writing skills 

4} To allow for expression ^ 

5) To flicCTurage reading 

6) To provide a sense of success and enjoyKnt Z' 
III. Pro^ikire for Teacher 

1) Coven en tM4 wall. with a roll of paper and/haye sewral differwt 
colons of "«arK-»<ot" pens. 

2) Ask for definition of graffiti. 

3) Tfll students this is a graffiti wall and that they way wrtte on^ it 
s (caution against profanity).''*^ 

^ 4) Ask students for same poeK or cute sayings they have read by way 
of graffiti.' (Tou may recOl so«e and shar^ those with the class.)' 
5} tell students that they are to read graffiti wheiror Oity See tK 
an(i that they are to copy the words they do not understand » the / 
passages that tijw liked, the ones that deal wit^i so«e news issi^» etc. 

6) If they think o4rso«iething clever .they should write it on the wall. 

7) Ask i^y. they thinfc people spend their ti»e composing graffiti? Is 
there anything ^ood about it? Is it an flt«pt ^ cowwnicate? If 
so, to wioa?, etc. {Let the*. write tbeir answers.) 

8) Have one comer of wall where they. can go to irt-ite rt^rds they didn't 
Mderstand. On a specific c^y discuss ^d define those words. 

9) tneck students cdl lections weekly by reading and discussing wlth .thes 
.what they «an^ ^fou will find t^y've read quite a lot. 
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10) Give spelling test on^ll of the words^ 

11) Have students write letters to the local paper, Expressing their 
views on graffiti in their city. Have student editors aake conents. 



.IV. Procedure for Students 



1) Discuss the graffiti you have seen with the pi ass. 

2) Write whatever you'd like to on the graffiti wall, within 'reason 

3) Write a paper, on what you think about graffiti. Is it good, bad, 
.all right, an outTet for society? * 

4) Collect and rgcord on paper graffiti that you read an^ place it in 
your folder. . ' • , 

5) i<r1te in the desiytataJ space on the wall words you did not iwder-" 
stind. ^ 

6) After a while you are to write a letter to the local paper expressing 
4 your views on graffiti. . -. ' 

Allow another student to read ahd uke coipents'on your letter. ' 
8) Revise your letter- 



$) Sub«1t to teajtber for revision, coawnts,' etc. 
)Hail to ■ - 



10 



the local paper. 



Evalu ation 
% — 



Give daily grades for this a^signwent based on class>^partic1pation, 
collecting of graffiti, writing on the wall, and spelling, and then 
gi¥e-QT\e final gradfr for-4hfr letter to^ the 'paper. - ' — • 
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' TOPIC: Motivating Writing >^ 



Tow &• Orr^ « 
Hendersonvi fie High ^Hool 
311 Eighth Avenue %st 
Henctersonvllle, NC 28739 
Grades 10-12 



MAKIH6. THUMBPRINTS ON THE' WORLD 



I. Rationale 



Arthur Miller has said that his-^lay Death of a Salesman grew froii s1n)le 
Images: iw^s of futility, images of aging,, and Images of people. .The 
play grew froiB a need greater than hunger and' thirst, a.fieed for ti 
-1^ tality: "a need to leave a thumbprint on the i*arld--to carve your 

in a bloqk. of ice on a hot July afternoon," ^ * • 

Students need to develop concepts, images, and syabcls adequate to give 
significance to their experiences. Mary L, ThowpscH^, In the article - 
"Symbolic iTOortalityj A Hen ^proach to the Study ;iyf Death" ( Media 
and Methods , February 1977), presents three selp of oppos^tes In the 
0 iwgery of life a^nd de^ath and how they endure throu^ life.v The three 
sets of opposit^s around whic^i i'i^5 Off tife and death are organized 
are: connectfoft^'^s epS r atlon, wo v g^ nt- -stasis,, and integrity ^disin- 
tegration. ' The orosess of gatheriJi this imagery Ms. Thoapspn calls 
•sypbojic iwmortalityf*' ^ 

Students need to realize t^e hi^n desire to feel an^'attaoh^pnt to the 
buaan flow*, or a sense of hrstorical connection beyond one's oim 11f^- 

The purposes of-t^s assigwjeTrt are as follows: - 1) to read -several 
significant ^1 iterary works, including the African dwaa Death of a 
Salesroari , and to. discuss the Ideas of "symbolic Iwwrlality* expressed 
fn these words; and 2) to have the stuctents identify and to *r1te aBout 
the ieagery of life and death in their own experience. 

II. Objectives ' • \ 



2) 

3) 
4) 

5) 




on's life 



if€ 

upOT which to base 



To~ Iwrtr-how the- t hre e set ^- 
and how these sets of opposi te>-^ndure through 
To choose some aspe^ct of *^if4>o1ic iiieortality* 
writing experiences 
To share life experiences ' 
To d«nonstrate how life-death imagery is. eJipressed in these five 
modes: biological, creative, theo,1og1ca1 , natural, and e;q)er1ent1a1 
To read selections of poetry and prose In which some significant v 
aspect of ^symbolic 1«orta11ty" is represented 
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Procedurgs for Teacher - - ' . 

4 ^ ' ' 

1) Assign Death of a Salesman for reading; play record of play (Lee J. 

and Mildred Dunnoch). ^ ..• . T 

2) Distribute questions for discuss>on: /" > 

. (e.g. 1. MyUy says fll things, are used up'by the' tiise they are 

paid for. „How does this apiily t»*niy 'S life? /To your- 
life? \ ... !^ /. . 

••/.., 

10. Do you think Willy is typical of wodem American aan? 
Khy? Why not? » \ ' . . 

3) Go ov£r inportant speeches in the play (Willy'^ dcene with Howard! 
"The Requiia"— Linda, Charlie, Biff, and.Hap; ett.) - 

4) Explain tte five aodes- of life-death i»Sgery: 

a) BIOLOGICAL- -family and generational continuity." 
(f.g.- Al e;fv Ha i ley's Roots) 

THEOLOGICAlVspirUuaniath and rebirth * ' 

(e.g. T. S. EHc^t' "TTie Wasteland") 

c) CREATIVE --attempts to leave lasting influences . /♦ 
(e.g.- works of \art^ Bfusic, literature) 

d) MAJURAL-.-continVty with nature" - . . 

(e.g. Henry D. Thoreau, Robert Frost, others) • ' 

e) EXPERIENTIAL— psychological state; occurs in relation to the other 
.four/ necessary, perhaps, to integrate the« into our lives 

(e.-g. Ja»es" Joyce '5 Portrait of the Artist es a Youno Han ) 

5) Allow stu(tents through class discussion to discover exMpTes of life- 
death imagery in their o*<n exj^rience.* 

a) A child pops a balloon or accidentally releases it into the 
air. The child cries: "Balloon «)r»,"; 

b) Two youTjg lovers have, a quarrel artd "break tip." • • 

c) A favorite pet is killed by a pass-lng (;ar.' 

d) . The day you "get your head togetter* ' . 

e) OTHER. / 

6) eresent Abraham Has low's "peak experiences'; WiUiaa Wor^wortfjs 
"spots in time"; and Jam^s Joyce's "epiphanies." 

7) Assign one of more of the following: \' 

a) Choose an idea, soB>e{hing you "know abort," and -write paper 
in which you mak^cle^r exactly how the id^ is connected with 
your life as you/are living it— "sowething knitted into your very 

, • being." ■ 4 ' 

b) Create sowething-'in an art. form besides literature, 

c ) .Trace'^our TainTTy ' Tree: ~ ~ 

d) React to the following statement by Theodore Roethke*: 
"Adolescence is an HI -defined dying." y 

e) Isolate an early meiBory; a "peak experience," or an epiphanous ' 
moment. 

f) Write. an original poem or a first-person narrative. / • 
ftote: Here is a poem written for this as'signaent: v 

A MISSED TURNING ' 

A tall shadow rubbing snygly , * 
against the East; 
story told without words. " 'A 
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A hug and a kiss, aixj ' 
the Jlintef caw before, the fall, 
.ami the leaves ais^ their turning. 

* «ow desperately they cling, 

but a parting wind sends then on. 

_. • ■ • 

- , , You go too. 

' -Tip Bethea (grade 12) 

_g) Try to put into Words an eaergiftg thou^t or half-foraed idea. 

8) Take students on a field trip tO'Observe in nature the 1«»gery of 
death-life. , . 

9) Invite senior citizens. to classrooa; take students to visit kinder- 
. garter^ or first grade cl«s§roo«. Writing Asslgrwent: 

Des^lbe a scene the way you think a dilld, a teenager, 
^"air idult and a senior citizen would see it. A good 
^ setting «i^t be a department store, a busy pai*, or 
fans at a ballgase. ^ 
1 10) Have values clari titration s^sions? 

IV. Pjik:edure for Students 



1) Itead DeaQi of a Salesaan or assiyi^ literary worit. 
2j Answer questions fro«"Ttudy sheets and participate In class 
3) Coi^)lete writing assignments (e.g. "Ineffable Experience"). 
,^) Begin- reading fro* teacher-prepared -list. 



discussions^ 



Note: The i Bp li cations .of this unit, only touched upon here, suggest- 
f n«erous opportunities for.. students to writr XUcm about 

, literature and personal experience — using all forms of discourse. 

The significance of any such writing assignment. If th^ stiident 
can relate it to his/her owrr world, is that it will enable him/ 
her to crystallize and to objectify experlencfe. ' 

¥• Evaluation 

These paperi should be evaluated prijMrlly on the basis of clarity 
and dept|t-flff irtslght. Mark usage and pechantcal errors^ but grade , 
for tl»«e errors fn other papers. 
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TOPIC: Motivating Writing Mildred e. Ogletree 

, Columbia High School 

> . ■ Columbia, J<C 27925-- 

Gracles 8 ^nd 10-11 

■ t- 

' • GEARING UP FOR WRITING 



I. Ratlorrale 

» — — — » 

This writing exercise asks students to write a dialogue beti^n a car 
or motorcycle and its owner. Cars and motorcycles^ are two Itews that 
6ngage the attention of almost all Junior hl^h and high school students. 
CorfversatioR is another vital part of thetr lives and, therefore. Is a 
^ writing device that most can. feel comfortable with. * All Junjor high 
and below average senior high students should! enjoy this activity. And * 
because its focus is on making writing fun, tl« activity is especially 
Vpropriate for the begirwiing ol the year. 

ir, ' Objectives " ' " " " 

, ' " ' • ^ 

1) To practice writing dialogue that makes use of colorful words and 
phrases 

2) To learn the mechanics of writing oHwersatlon * 
3j To practice using the skills of unity, coherence, and organization • 

4) To practice basic wH ting skills, 5uch as spelling and capitalization 

I U Procedure for Teacher • • 

1) Collect pi.ctures of cars and motorcycles. Display these as a 
•» bulletin board colla^. 
Z) Collect seven or eight short stories and poems about cars and 
. - » motorcycles. Here are three suggestions: /Buick," a poan by Karl 
^ • Shapiro (can be found in Shapiro,. Poems; 1940-53) : 52 Hiles to- 
, Terror , a collection of short stones published by Scholastic 

Boak Services; Checkered -Flag Series . Bowma? series on Hotorcycles, 
Motorbikes, etc. 

3) Divide the class into groups of 3-5 and assign each group one of the 

y short stories or po^s tsD read and discuss. 'Each group should prepare 
. t-' . ..an . oral P'"esentatipn. to. thre entire. .c.lai5.s„Qf-a. 

n seJectlon the gpup vflshes to make. Allow one and one-half to two * 

class perldds for t^is .acttvi'tyv - ^ ^ - 

^ 4) Have each group prei^nt its report. * The poetry groups s'houTd read 
their poems aloud. and may wish to distribute copies of theij poems 
to the members of the. class.- An accurate -plpt simnary should be 
fenough •for each short story group* 

5) ^low the class to react to each group's report. The group leader 
and the teacher should direct the discussion. Lead students to 
compare and contrast the content, the point of view, and the 

^^dlction of\each selection. Point out colorful language, especially 
in conversation. i 
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6) At the end of the th^rd class period, telT the students that durihg 
the next two class periods, they will write a one to two p^ge dialogue 
betweeiv a car or motorcycle and Its owner. They ares to. think about 
the assignment overnight. 

7) Then announce and display somewhere these requirenents for the 
assignment: 

a) 1}»e dialogue must deal with only one conflict or one shared 
interest between the owner and vehicle. 

b) The dialogue must have g beginning, middle, and end. 

c) The dialogue should be colorful. 

d) It should be written accurately. In other words, the stu(tent ' ' 
should demonstrate that he/she has maste»:ed both the sk1>ls 

,neceslary tq write conversation and the ba^slc wrltfng skills of 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, etc. 

e) The conversation should flow smoothly and naturally as one 
speaker talks with the other (^coherence). 

f) The dialogue is due in one week. - . ■■. 

8) Allow students the rest of this class period and *one raore to work 
- on- the dialogue. CijtfiJl ate- among them to help, 

9^) .En courage students to. proofread and rewrite. They may share papers 
with' other students if tjjey wish. • . ^ 

10) Collect the papers for firat evaluation. 

11) After evaluating the papers, b(t before returning them to the class, 
select several of the best and ask the authotrs to select, partners. 

^ Each pair should practi;:e and then read the dialogues to the class. 
Allow the class time to react. , - ' , 

12) An alternative step here would allow the students to choose the best 
dialogues after hearing all of them read.' The students should ' 
give specific reasons for their choices. ^ 

13) Return^ the dialogues to the class. Allow students who wish another 
opportunity to rewrite their .papers. * , 

14) Collect any rewritten work two or three >ays lateV, 

Procedure for Students 

. -» " , ^ 

V) Collect pictures ^f cars- and motorcycles for a tlass collage. 
2) F»articipate in the readi-ngr^n'd discuss1q|of tJte po«B or short 
story assigned to your groyp. ' - ,< 

.3) Participate^ in the class discussion o f eac h arpup re£orJ;^l _ ' 

4) 5Iu"dy ah'a" master the'slcTTTs of wrTting wnversatfonally. ' "~ 

5) Write a dialogue betweeQ a car or motorcycle and its owner. 
Incorporate the requirements as outljned'bv the teacher. 

6) Consult with the tead^en if yiiu have prObTems. You may also consult 
a classmate. . ' _ ' . ■ 

7> Proofread and rewrite your paper. Ha/>d it In. 
.8) Participate in the reading of your paper and/or listen t6 the 
reading of others. . ' ' 

9) If asked to do so, participate in the selection pf the best dl^iogaes. 
After listenirg closely to the work of classmates, rewrite' your .■■ 
dialogue if ycufeel that you can imppoVe it. 

11) -Hand^ln the rewritten draft if you did one. A * ° > 

' W • 
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Evaluation 



Because the focus of Jhis assignment is motivation, the dialogue should- 
- be graded primarily on its origirwlity and flavbr, secondarily on unity, 
coherence, and organjzatfon, and finally on mechanics. 



TOPIQ: Hotlvating Writing 



Charles W. Sanders 
Independence High School 
T967 Patriot Drine 
Chjriotte, NC 
Grades 10-11 



t 



CONTROVERSY AS A WRITING STIMULUS* 



I. Rationale 



Studehts are likely to* be inclined to write when they sa^tjiat writing , 
is meaningful to thew. Writing is likely to be meaningful tosjudents 
^ if it is relevant— if it concerns^hings ttfucWng their pers^r^l Iff^. 
Since controversy really stimulates interest, the teacher can make a 
meaningful writing assignment after as|yng students to infori them- 
seTves about s6me current controversial iss^fes Cfaustng/ capital 
punishment^ censorship*, ctjild pbrnograpfiy, tjr ERA). These Issues affect 
the students' personal lives; hence, they can- see writing ^about them as 
relevant— meaningful . # * 



To inform themselves about some controversial issues, stuclents may / 
listen.^ the radio, read newspapers and periodicals, interview peopTe, 
or watch television. The purpose of this motivanwrfl task -is to cause 
students to become excited about what is going <>n around them for iheir 
later involvement* in writing about these things. At the .same time, 
students are sharpening th^ir skills in listening, reading^ speaking, 
talcing notes, thinking and viewing. ^ 

II. Objectives , . . ^ 

1) To understand the meaning of the word controve^y 

2) To recognize the duty of being an informed citizti*. 

3) To learn to be probing, questioning, thinking individuals 

4) To iharpen skills in listening, reining, speaking, taking notes, and 
y viewing \^ 

; /s) To appreciate writing as an excellent means of expressing feeling, 
informing others, and persuading others , ^ - ^ 

III. Procedure for Teacher • . 

1) Help students to a thorough understanding of the word cont/^ersy . 
• 2) Assign students the job of informing themselves aboyt a c^troversial 

issue, requiring each student to do the assignment individually. If 

necessary, take students to .the library. 
3) Allow three days for students to irtvestigate/the controverty of their 

choice. 

K) Allow one class period (fifty to fifty-five minutes^or discussion 
of the controversial issues, letting students suggest some forms that 
written reactions to these issues might take. For example, sttidents 




IV, Procedure for Students 



1) Choose a controversial issue to ir/vpstigate. . 

2) Take notes 6n thaV issue from -listening to the radio, interviewing . 
persons, reading, and watching television: Notes, should- cove^ bo^ 

- sides of the issue. \ ' . ' : \. \ 

• 3) farticipate in class di^ciission of the controversial issues selected, 
suggesting forms that written reactions to tTtese' isswes niight 'take. 
4) Write and rewrite,, using suggestions for revision ^roBi. fellow class- 

mates% ' _ 

S/iland in the finished product. ^ 

Ivajuatfon j 

Eighty percent of the grade will tje for content; twenty percent, for^ 
. mechanics;' . ^ * . , 




A 
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,TOPIC: Ho^jvating Writing 



Mrs. Robert 0.. Craig, Jr. 
Kwresville Senior High School 
659 East Center Averfoe * 
Hooresvine, NC 29115 
Grades 10-12 



(lEWSl>APER PICTUSES AS A WRITING STmJLUS 



I. Rationale * . , 

Asking students to discover tjie differeiice between accurate and Inaccurate 
statements through a newspaper picture collection that will support 
certain- oenerallzations is a "fun, yet relevant, way to Introduce an 
p malytittl writing assignment. Identifying and evaluating in^ written • 

the differences between ralsTeading and accurate statOMnts sharpens « 
not only the st^udent's process of .crttical thinking,? iutjilso his/her ability 
to cowmwiicate this thinking effectively to othe^rs. The lludent aust * 
recognize that generalizations tend to eva<te wich of the truth.-^ 

Objectives . . - 

y) To learn to view, to think, and to write with a reasonable degree of ' 
analytical skill 

2) To- use the newspaper to discover the realities of today's world t 



III. 



3) To learn to' wrlte^n* analytical paragraph 

4) To practice baste ><rft1ng skills (capitalization, sentence and para- 
graph deve]op»ent,' punctuation, spelling, diction} 

5) Ta appreciate the value of revision as necessary to polished wrlttn^- 

Procedure for Teacher 



1) Ask Students to bring copies of newspapers (preferably dailies 
of recent date) to class the following day. - 

2) Collect an additifinal suppl>ialo* with nine, pairs of scissors, an 
assortment of construction paper^and tape^' 

3) On the given date df vide students inttL three groups, giving each groj^ 
extra papers, ten sheets of con'struction paper, tape, and three pairs 
of scissors. ■ ' 

4) Give to e#ch group one of the following typed and m«i)ered genera- 
lizations: #1 Life is beautiful./ 12 Life is ugly./ 13. Life is 
challenging. 

5) Jell students they are not to share statements with anydne*but 
meinbers of their group. 

6) Assigif students the task of *finding pictures fro« their newspapers 
that will l)/uve the statement given to their group. 
Instruct eich= group to select the ten pictures they, feel will best 
justiify their generalizations, mount these pictures on construction 
paper, aijd quickly plan a format to eresent their "cese* orally, 
using «ach member in some way! 
ATlow an overnight preparation for presentations. 
Call fqr students to give their presentations in the order of their 
numbered statements. (Insist that they enthusiastically "suppdrt 
their general izati on even thougTi they may not accept it as absolute 
truth. 7 > ■• , • » 
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10) Hold a class dlscusrfoh leadfb^ students to see that tw of the • 

statements ar4 only half-truths and.ow is accurate. Explore the 

need for being a d1sQr1«ijnating thinker* 
n).tell students to write an analytical p^per (due in one week) about 

one of the following fluotatfons which they should exnine for souhd 
' reasoning:- "'Fool,' wy muse, said to we, 'Look into your heart and 

write. .(Sir Philip Sidney)/ "A .little learning is a dangerous 

thing." * (Alexander Pope)/ "Experience is h hard school ,.l>ut; a 
^' fool vrill Jeam-irfno other." (Benjanln Franklin)/ "Hone but the 

brave deserve fair.* (John Dryden) 
iz) Provide one dayvfor student-erchange and teacher evpluatiwi (three 

^udents per group), . \ , 

13) Adjust due date to conditions of papers on this (fey. 

♦At this point^the assigninerrt could go in many different directions 
ot^f than the one indicated depending, of course^ on the directton 
which the discussion tates. 

procedure for Students ^ 

1) Read statement given and discos meaning with .group wiibers. 

2) Search 'newspaper for appropriate pictures to prove' your general iza- 
*t1on C?tft«?«nt) is true. ^ * . 

3) Mount with tape on construction paper the ten best pictures to 
support your statement. 

4) Decide wIthWi group on format to- use for justifying tf«. accuracy of 
your statemeiTt. assigning. each member some specific part In the 
presentation. (Reading statement with Introductory comments/ 

, Pictmre presentations with coRi^ents (one or per stwient)/ 

Concluding rejnarks geared to convince clai^smates that vour general i- ^ 
• zation Ms absolute truth whether yoa belteve "ft or not! ' ^ 

5) Prepare individual presentation at hoite. 

6) In^the group presentation to class, aggressively de/end a$signe<^ < 
genenl i zatlon as accurate, ' ^ 

7) Participate in class discussion. - . 

8) Search for clues to ide^^tify sound reasoning, % 

9) ^ Accurately record instruction for. writing analytical paper. 

10) Clarify any uncertainties about assigbment ,(format/6rgani zation/ 
ccmtent/etc. ) . ' 

11) Arrange private conferences -with teacher ^f needed\ ' 

Evaluation • ' .... 

— — — '' t - / ^ . 

Student and teacher dral evaluations* a cla^s vot# forest preiientition, 
and teacher evaluation of effort i^s well as AbtHty to .recognize and 
use logical th^lcin^will all be coosideredjn final letter grades given 
ty the teacher. Two grade* will be gf venial follows: 1) Srpup grade 
determined by student-teacher ev^l^atiohs and class vote 2l^dividual 
grades determined by teacher evaluation of effort an<l studwt's ability , 
to recognize and use logical thtnktr\g.* ' 

♦ • 
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TOPIC: liriting Arguwervts Phyllis F. Sinclair ^ 

\ ' • E. E. SmHh Senior. High School 



Fayetteville, NC , 
SrJde 10 



TAKE, A hAND FOR YOUR MAN 

s 



I. *" RIponaJe - , 

' ' * * , . . • 

\\ng the play Jul ids Caesar as a rich source of characters— Caesar, 
itus, Antony, Casstus, and Octavius— who bear rewrkablc resewblances 
oyr present day political Jeaders in their strength? and weaknesses , 
ot character, the teacher asks students to make an argument for one of 
these Rowans yho have beep relnctmated as the five candidates for 
President of the UniU^Utes in %\)is yeaf^'s electi^. Invariably the 
first student reactton i-s that none of the men would be a ^pod Choice 
beoause.they a>Khave flaws; howver> a quick reflection on' t»^ hopefuls 
'\n our most^cent election convinces tf^ tha£*nw^ ofnhea were perfect* 
At this ^dint studCTts cin begin to formulate^ (pinions aBout how they ' 
would^k the condidates and what criteria they would apply In deciding 
"to vote. Once each student is cowtitted to a leader, his ,taslt is ^ ' 
presenjt his argi^oent in support of that An. The technique of argu* ^ 
ment is or^ that students will undoubtedly have need for as they take 
^ their places in society and attempt to use logical persuasiw to conv1{K:e 
other reasonable people to think or act In a certain way.. Students sN>iild 
be renlnded that this type of argument is directed toward openminded 
pBople who will respond to logic rather than toward kirni of people 
who have prejudiced themselves against change for trratlonal or aiotional 
reasons. ^^^^^^ 

II. ^ Objectives 

1) To develop an understanding of and to practice the process of argument 
. 2)^ To establish rational criteria for choosing a leader 

3) ' To demonstrate an understanding of the cfraracter traits of major | 

characters in Julius Caesar ff^ Romai> history and Shakespeare's 

• plaiy ' 

4) To practice basic writipg siills: wording, flavt)r, usage, sentence 
and paragraph development, mechanics, and s(^111ng 

IIL Procedure for Teacher 

^ ^ Introduce the task. of writing an argument in support of one of 
• , the Romans— Caesar, Antony, Brutus, Cassius, and Octavlus-^who 
' have been reincarnated and who are the five candidates for Presittent 
of the Upited States. 

2) Lead students in a ^net^al discussion of character traits which they 
know these men to have as a result of their stud/ of Shakespear*s play, 
Plutarch's Lives, and any reference material they^have used bearing 
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on their Jives. In this brSinstonMng seisitm.ixisf>tH1i*t 

/ students -qualify^ adjective descriptipn^by prbof , 

\) Show students newspaper and magazine editorials and copm"^ 
Effective* argument from. several sources. Demonstrate the neec^^ 
fpr 5tat<n5 the proposition, for janticipating obiectlons to»the 
propositions and reaching a decision abdut-how to 'overcome them 
irywritlng, and for selecting strong ev1d#no& to Se used^both In 
sJppprt^of the proposition and in overcdming the obJecttoitsMto It, " . V 
Discuss the honest writer's need toxoid ustng name ca]ltpg^, 
Insufficient evidence, slanted evidences, and emotlonaltsm/ 

4) Wlow-one class period for students to formulate proposition and jot\ 
down in note or list forw the evidenre they will use to support ft. , 
iXirculate in the-<Jass to help with this process, 

5J Ask studenlts ^ bring a readable rough draft to class the third ^ 
day follo*rt"ng #4,. . 

6} Divide the class into groups of three to 'read one another - 
rough' drafts and ^ive editorial* advice, 

7) Act. as resource person ^s the editorial process occur*; 

•8) Three d^^s later when final drafts jare submitted, d1vt<te t^« class 
thto .sma\j groups for reading of papers,^ Have each ^tud«t In tte . 
group wrifc^ on a smalf sheet of paper trie one thtng he thought was 
most effective and one ^suggestion for Improvement for each paper in 
the group. These cowients shpCld.be ha?teed to each author iTwIvidually 
' as eacTi reader finishes. At the end of tlw perfod the clas^ should 
discuss and perhaps list on the -board the main strengths and weaknesses 
observed in the papers as a guide for future writing lessons, * 

9) Collect and evaluate final drafts. * 

Procedure for Students 

1} Select -^a candidate to support by particl^tlng In class discussion 

and reviewing notes made on the characters. 
2) Take^notes and participate .in discussion as teacher* presents mcRlels 

and procedure, for writing' argimient- .* , 
'3) Present a one roinute con»nentary in support of a candidate. Make 

notes on comments received in rebuttal. Make notes oft coBmentaries 

and rebuttals Vhich other students present: , 
'4) Develop a thesis based on a pr6position and list evidence that will 

SupfK)rt each point. 
5} Write a rough draft of the paper and bring a readable to cTas€ 
•for editorial session. 

6) Participate in edftorial review of papers in^ a group of three; 

7) Consider classmates- and Uacher^s su§^st1ons during revision of 
.the paper. - ' . • ' • 

8) I Prepare a final draft to be read and critized for strengths and 

* weaknesses by a larger group of classmates and to be evaluated by 
the teacher. , . . 

9) Participate ^n group criticism and in class discussion of strerf9ths • 
and weaknesses and make suggestion for further Instruction and practice 
needed by class meiiters. 

10) Hand in paper to teacher for final evaluation. 

..." ' , ■ , . ♦ 
• " ' 1*95 
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Evaluation • ' , ^ ^ 

The teacher should choose a method of evaluation which assises the 
degree of access the student has achieved in the following areas: ^ 

1. - developing an argi^nt 

2. establishing fatiohal criteria for choosing a leader 

3. Using valid evidence^ / : 

4. deaoftstrating abnity to use -the basic writing skills 

Students should be alfS^ to revise the paper and resubmit it to the 
tAicher-after this* evaluation if they want to. {*As often as a student 
is willing to work on a single piece of writing to iiprove it, you 
■should be willing t5 re-evaluate.) 
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TOPIC: Writing (feviews ^ ^ Tom £. Orr . ' 

• <Hehdersonvi 11^ High School 

' » 311 Eigljth Avenue West 

Hendersonville, NC 28739 



STUDENTS AS FIIM CRITICS 



i: Rationale ' 



. FiliB stady affords the teacher an exrellent o^mortanity to assist in 
the developwent of a student's eowposing ^lillsT It also serves'aia 
sowwhat disauised invitation for the stiKfent to returfi'to the "oritted 
word:" ' , — 

S+nce many students tome to the classroow already "cinel iterate,? it 
becowes the responsibility of the teacher to explore with these ' 
students the possibilities for further growth In "Cosraunication lUills. 

While the assignments which follow focUs on film appreciation, they 
attejBpt to bring students back to the ''pHnted word" and are designed 
to provide them with opportunities to improve their composing skills. 

L Objectives * . ^ 

1) To extend appreciation of film by studying approaches to film 
•criticism' , ' % 

2) To develop basic, research skills 

3) To apply fihn language to poetry and prose in order to sharpen 
ability to i.dentify and apprpgiate the imagery found in two major 
divisions of lUerature . . . . . . ^ 

4) To write a cri^^ical reliew of a fil* using a specific approach 

. 5) To engage in- self expr^sion and creativity ' t . ' 

■ • 

[. • Procedure for Teacher 

1) Define and" i llustrate basic film terms; following an illustration * 

of each, gtve a Glossary of. Fjlm Terms to each student. 
^) Lead^tudents jn a discussion of favorite films and film sequerfces 
. (e.g.. the deat>is of Bonnie and Clydei the thase in The Fre nch 
■ Connection) . • 

3) ."61ve each student a short bibliography of important books ami ' 

periodicals whi<:h provide^ilm criticisms.. 

4) Assign import paper on "What Critics Say About »ty Favorite FiiJmr 

5) Provide- students ji^ith handout Qn "Six )^roaches to Film Study";- 
fjve examples of each tyae of criticism, 

6) Ask students to include 7n report, paper typeCs) of film eri-'ticism 
used by critic. * 

7) Ask students to bring to class, one of their favorite songs, a song 
with lyrics rich in visual imagery. If record i^, available, students 
Should bring it to class. Write or type the -lyrics neatly for class 
use. ... 
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"8) Assist the student in making a short "shooting script", of his/her' * 

« song using film terro (camera a^igl.eftype of shot, etc.). 
' 9) Ask student to play record*of song and then ask classmates lo respond 



^ as to'how they vf^BBze the song. ./ 

10) Ehcourage the studeiPli to write, an original prose poem or scehario. 

11) Assiyi a novel, (e.g: Shane) for reading (2 weeks);. lead class in an 



appraisal of elemertts of fiction (plot, conflict^, structure, the 
. stat^ient, etc. ). ' • ^ 

•12) Show George Steven's film Shane ; lead class in discussion of elements 
of film (structure: shots, scenes, sequence and rtiontage, .matchciftting, 
etc.). ' ^ . , 

13) Assign a criticism of the film that uses the CROSS-MEDIA approach; 
ask students how they mi^ht have ysed other^ approaches. 

14) Discuss editing ^process for film; illustrate the^process. 
*I5) Discuss editing 'process for writing; illustrfte the procesi;§.- 

16) Have students edit 'jor ""Publication* their Cross-Media critici5|p of 
^ Shane ; small group work. 

Note: Students can enga^. in many othfer composing adtivit4es; 

/ develop a st6ryl)oard, ^ke a slide presentation or ftwn film. 
, . In addition, both feature-length and. short films are viewed 
• by the students and are discussed and/or analyzed- ^ 

IV. " ^Procedure for Students 

1) Learn basic film terms. and give examples/illustrations of each. 

2) Participate in class discussion, projects, and small grpup sessions. 

3) l^esearch and prepare repoft papers oo "What the Critics Say About 

' My Favorite Film"; determine the type of film criticism used by each 
critic. 

4) Study "Six Approaches to Film Study": , 

a) The CROSS->€DIA app^ach (bbok— film) ^ ' ' 

IJ Elements of fiction (plDt, theme, tone, point of view, style, 

symbolism,. irony, characterization, setting) 
2) Elements' of- film (shots, scenes, sequences, camera set-up, 

lighting, e(rtting, sound, composition, acting) 

b) ,The FUNCTIONAL approach (merging of -form and' content— technical 

worth , ^ " : . - 

c) The THEMATIC approach* (meaning inherent in film) 

d) The STYLISTIC approach (auteur) 

' . e) The GENRE approach (elements contributing to a type—wiestefc) * . 
f) The CRITICAL-AESTHETIC approach (judgment pf artistic value j: 

5) Write a prose poem or sceanrio for translation into film terms. 
Bring to chass the lyrics of ? favorite sDng and translate into fiim 
terms. ' > • . ^ 

7.) View and discuss critically selected" films. 

8) Read an assigned novel; see film .adaptation of that novel.' 

9) Write a CROSS-MEDIA criticism of the two' works. • ' 

10) Study editing process for both film and written conposition. 

11) Turn in a "publ ishable** film criticism. 

T2) Contribute to "freerchoice" activities (slide presentation, collage, 
• stor^ard, etc.). ' - 
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6rade Is determined by attendance, quality of written work, partid 
patton tn group activities, contributions to -class discussions, and 
demonstrated knowledge of film and film technique . - 
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^ • . TOPIC: Writing Letters";- . Susan Hoov^er 

3 ' Kftst, Iredell Hi ^ Scribol • 

* Route 6, Box 47%" 

: . Statesville, HC 28677 

, . " . Grades 9-12 • 

. • - ' • . /• • • - - 

, ' WCKLE UP! . 

1. Ratidhale ... 

^ - - * ; * O - : - . c V ^ ^ 

An Interdi^ciplinary approarch to driver's education was Initiated in my 
schoal on the premise that all .departments should stress automoMle ^ 
safety and travel planning. This activity lends itself to many sjcil^ 
^ other than driver's educotion^jaUhough' hone will be discussed (Jther than 
- ^the writing skills of business and friendly letters. * / ^ 

The student is told to select a vacation spot to which .he »f4^1 drive; 
^' Among the tasks to be accomplished in prepaijlng for his trip wtll be 

maintaining the car,.h>utirvg the 4<riving^ calculating tte necessary 
^ finances*, etc. The English skills will require that h^/sfte write i 
* ^ business letter to tne city's Chamber of Commerce for vacation advice 

and to a motel for room reservartions and that a frtVndly letter be 
written to a relative to request a visit during tf^ trip Cnone is to be 
mailftd). An oral report may represent the student.'s accomplishments; . 

. * IL Objectives ' ^ ' . 

1) To practice writing business and friendly letters- 

2) . To improve in the mechanics and structures involved In^letter writiirg 
^ 3) To create a trip for enjoyment 

III* Procedure for Teacher ^ • • , 

1) Provide a geographical aid for the student touse in selecting' ' 
this vacation. spot (Atlas, road map, wall map, etc.)/ 

2) -Provide models fo business and friendly letters from te>itboOks a»d/or 
teacher^made examples. ' 

3) Instruct the studenr to complete Ihe associated travel dettils 
(c^maintenance, mapping routes, etc.) outside of class time/ 

4) AssTSt the student in writing the two business letters. The fol Vowing' 
criteria should be exp-lained to the student: 

-*To the Chamber of Commerce: 

a) Ask for information concerning the vacation V:ity: hi-storic 
sights, travel tours, motel accommodations, T*estaurants, etc. 

b) Request pamphlets, maps, arte, to assist in the planning of the. ^ * 
vaca*tion 

•To a local motel: - 
i) State the dates of the vacation 
• b) Request the type of accoRij^ation needed (room, apartment, suite, 
etc.). State- time of arriv^W^ 

c) Inquire al>out extra naotel services (pool, restaurant's prices, 
• * - laundry, etc.) y \. * T 

- 4) confirmation of reservation^ ancf necessary dep^lt. 

ErJc . ■ ' ■ . , 203 ' , '•. 
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5) k}]tM one week for this activity. - . — 

After rough 4rtifts are compile^, pennjt the students' to ^eek • 
assistance frop classmates Jn, revising" tKe Tetters: ^ / 
"Cut* business envelopes, frpni plain, paper; dfstrtbute for addressing 
(fictitious addresses acceptable). ' 
Collect ^th. lietters aad evelopes. ^ ^ 
Discuss, the differences (contents, structure, and usages)^ * " 

beb^n buiiness and friendly letters. . . 

10) Assist the studeni in writing the triendly. Tetttf .to ^Us/her relative. 
Permit peer interaction for IjBttef^s revision. 
Provide a iBbck envelope for a^ressing.*- 

Collect, letters V * ' 
OPTHWAt: ^ . ^ • . . 

14) If time permits, coniinuje the activity with oral repor 
of the vacation i)repara<ions^ J^^ikw the student 
her tbree lettfcrs eiL P^^^t^ of the report. 
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ts about all , 
)uld read his/ 
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Procedure for Student? * . 



l}*Select a vacation spot,, / • . ^ v ' . . ^ 
2] Master the structural fonrs of t^siness and friendly letters. 
' 3) Corapjete ad(jitional tasks associated with tl^e vacation ^ . < 

4) Write |th€ two busMrfess letters, requesting Jeacfier as s'1 stance wt«n 

needed. ' • ' * ^ ^ ^ 

•5) Seek stunts* opinion? concerning needed revisions of the letters. ' 
* 6) AddTress envelope's and subsfii letters and errvel opes tq the teacher 
(Addresses fnay be fictitious). * 
7) Repeat the wrlting-proceV^s.^'or the, friendly ictter (steps Q-F). \ _ ' 

Evaluation • ' . • 

' The letters will be ^aluated according to the proper jl^rance to ^ 
ipeciTied' contents, correct ?tructur€, and correct us^gei These will, be' dictate 
by the type of letter. Mechanics should be regarded as a valuable 

vi^dibator of achievement in th? successful writing of the business ' 
^letters.- Other considerations will incii^ fffective working in class 
and preparations for the-oral report,. if presented. 
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TOPIC: Writing an Argiinent 



Mildred G. OgTetree. 
Colttrfrti Ht9& School 
Columbia, MC ?7925 
Grades 8 -and 10-11 • 



r 



I. Rationale 



SINK OR WRITE 



II. 



IIL 




order to 



This exercise asks students %q take a stand and defehd^ 
tion/they are asked to explore involve six pe.opT^ in a si 
nan lifeboat, which will float if two^ sacrifice thelhselves 
'exercise requires the student to thinl\af|ja write logically 
in order tp convince the audience of h|s/her point of vieij. 
involve each- student jdosely tn the-jiilewwa., the exercise includes 
role playing and small gfoyp nJIscusJioiV Junior high and senfor high 
students onfall levels should enjoy thii assignment. 

Ob:^ect1 



ves 



1) To /explore marry Sides of a conflict ^ , ' 

%\ To 1 earn to take a'stand on an issue and to defend that, stand - 
unwaveringly - , ' . ' ' 

3) To Te%rn to state a pointy of view clearly' * / . - 

4) To learn to present enough evidence or reasi^s to be convincing 

5) cTo learrt to maintain a consistent tone • • ^ 

6) To practice basic writing skills, such as punctuatiorw sentence 
structure, and spelling , ^ \ . 

7) To practice editing skills during rewrit ing ^ 

Protedure for Teacher 
; " 

1) Hand out to ^ach student a copy of the following ^tory: 

Six people are adrift^Jn the middle Df the ocean in a lifebwt 
. which oan hold brv?/«dir survivors of a shipwreck. Jhe siJc 
people are. a ten-yea\old dtfldVai priest, a criminal condemned 
,t(^liTeMraprisonmerit, aT^her, a nurse, and an elderly man who 
B^s Jed a successful Jife. I^^ order for four to survive, two must 
jump' overboard and, lof course, drown. Who do you think should^ 
• .^?- Why?- I ^ ^ 

2) Aft^r-the students have Had time to readjbne story; allow 5-K) 
^minutes fpr a faiwly free class discussTon. >Wce smpe each 

character in the boat c^cei ves some attention. ^ 

3) Divide the class into groups of 5-6 pupils: 
a) Ask a group of six to spend about 15 minutes preparing to , 

role play thfe sitjatipn. They should end their sktt with two 
pAple jump^n% overboard. 

Ask the other groups to discuss the story and come up with a 
group decision in about 15 minutes. . The decision shoifld be 
.unanimous. (E^cK group should choose a leader and spokesperson.) 
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< ■■ • . 

4) Ask the role-pl ay Itvg^ group to present '^1/ skit. * ' , 

5) Xsk the spokespersons of the other grouifs to announce their groups 
decisions. There sRould be no fgrther tUscussion. * ^• 

6) On the second day, lead students to recognift the elements of . 
effective argumentation. . (See' objectives. ) Use one Or more models. 

J) Have students write in. class two or three paragraphs tn which they 
staite and defend th^fr choices for the two sacrificial victims. 
) Circulate among the. students to help when they ask or when you see 
m a problem. 

9) Collect the papers, two days later. _ ' , • ■ 
10) Divide the students into groups, of f^r to 5ix [groups other than 
those of stel) 3) for the purpose of sharing each other's papers and 
making suggestions for iraprovement. Again, circulate wong stu<tepts 
to help, but only if asked. 
..,11) Have students rewrite their pwn papers and turn t^iem in about two 
days later; 

12) Read and evaluate the final drafts. 

13) Display the best -papers on a bulletin board set aside for student 
work. . • ' * 

IV. Procedure for Students ' . 

1) Read the story handed -out By the' teacher. 

2) Discuss the^^iions at the end of the story with the entire class. 
Listen caref^^Fto the opinions of others ^ * ^ 

i*** 3) Participate irHither a role^playing activity or a small group 
. , ' discussion of the story's questions. , 
^ 4) Study the skills necessary, for effective argumentation . 

5) Determine .your point of view and the reasons fbr 1t. 

6) Write a two or three paragraph argument stating and supportinp your 
• point of view. Consult the teacher about problems. 

7) Participate in small group reading and discussion of your paper and 
that df others. . / . .j 

8) Offer suggestions for the improvement pf others' papers and consider 
those offered to you. ^ 

9) If necessary, consult the teacher. 
' 10) W»^te the final draft and submit it to the teaclier on the desij 

• .- day. , • , t "' 

V. Evaluation ; ^ 

The paper should receive two grades: one for the effectiveness of the 
argonent {60<), 'and the other for accuracy in using basic writing 
skills (40«). Effort should be consta«red,as part of the final grade 
of the marking period. »^ 
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TOPIC: Writing Persuasively Marcy E. Ashton 

/. ' Cbowan Higjj School 

Route 1, Box 47 
} Tyner, NC *^980 

- . * Grades 9-11 



THE- HOnVATED SEQUENCE . 

I. Rationale ) 

What could be a better reasoa for writing than the need to persuade 
^ ^ soaeone to do sowething? The purpose of this lesson is to show students 
that there are five basic steps (called the Motivated Sequence) that 
can be applied to any form of persuasi^on, from ads to editorials to 
getting a raise in allowance. 

Students will be asked, to locate and bring in different kinds of 
examples befoi(^ being asked to create some' of their own, 

II. Objectives 

1) To (tevelop powers of critical thinking in distinguishing persuasive 
•writing from other forSns of writing 

2) To understand the five steps of the Motivated Sequence that lead 
to a ^d pie« of persuasive writing 

3) To practice basic writing skills V 

4) To recognize the importance of clarity in pewtiaSive writing 



5) Jo ustf revision as a rpeans to obtai 



6) To recognize subtlety^as a virtue in persuasion 



in clarity 
in persTOsior 



III. Procedure for Teacher 

Collect as many examples of ads as possible (at least a dozen)* 

2) lead a discussion of how these things are similar, to each other. 

3) Identify with t1te students the followinq things that ads. do 
(although not necessarily in this order): 

a) get your attention 

b) let you know that there is something you need 
c; tell what will satisfy that need ' 

^ d) give you a picture (or description) of how great it is to have 
that need satisfied i ■ . ^ 

*e) get you to buy the product or idea that satisfies the need. 

This is the Motivated Sequence. 

(Note: b and c can be combined in a piece of writing or adverttsing, 
and e is often ijnplied rather than stated.) . ^ 

4) Have students make a list of as many other forms of persuasive 
writing as they can think of. As a class, discuss the Hs^s. 

Do not leave out such occaslorlaXy persuasive forms as novels and 
poems, in addition to^ the more obvious editorials^ comierclalsr^ 
letters £o thd^dltor,. political cartoons, campaign speeches, 
yetc. How are these similar? 
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o _ < / / - Vi. V - ■ ^ ^ 

Students one '^f- these three tasks: ' . * . ' 
rng in^'b ringing in five ads, ilbntifying with e^ch the steps 

nng Kve^television conmercijft, ideptffying with each the 
)s of -the^Motlv^ted Sequeijce ^ 

f^n^and firinging in a total^^f^five «dttorials, letters to 
editor, and/or pel itia»4^Clrtoonst i'den^^fying.with each the 
»teps of the Hotiyated^-Si^ence. 
fcuss" what thp students have brought in. . ' 
n* students to ct>ot)se a .^rbduct of- an idea tolitsell-" to^so«eone. 
! task is ther^'to create: • - 

an ad . , * ■ , . . • ^ ? ' 

a televisionwor.Tadio cotanercial 
- AND . _ / y ' : 

c) either a speech, e^itrfrial, or letter to the editor'. ' , . * 
Each piece should us« the step^ of the Motivated, Sequence. Illus-- 
, • tffctions and art work are definitely appropriate. 
8) Remind students that/tfteir writing need- not j^ad-Oike this*to follow 
the Motivated Sequence; "Attention! You need 9. high mileage car. 
VW is a high milage car. Just think about not having to pay as 
♦ Buch for gas. Buy a W." 

9} When 'papers come jn, Iwve studenti work in small groups (no wore than 
^ five) to exchan^ papers and identify the steps of the Motivated 
. Sequence in student; w^rk. Mhere the steps are not clear, revision 
is called for. 

10) Allow s.tudents to,wnte a final draft. The final draft is to be 
accowpanied by a sta^ehent in a "Sealed Envelope which has the * 
student's name on the outside, of what It is the student wants his 
reader to do, buy, believe, or ponder. 

11) Coll«fet Jiapers. ^ ' 

12) (OPTIONa) Videotape some of the. class' favorite student comnercials. 
■Record the radio spots. - Send the editorials and letters to the editor 
of j^our , school or loCal newspiywr. 

IV. ' Procedure fqr SWdents 



1) Discuss with the class the ads your teacher has brought in. 

2) Decide hoW these\ari iiiuilar to each other; 

3) Write down the steps % the "Motivated Sequertce and decide how they 
apply to the ads . ' ' - ; . 

4) Write down and then discuss other- kinds of writing that are trytr^g 
td. get you to buy something, do. something, believe something, or 
think about soinethip^soraetiTOs even novels and poems can do this). 

5) On papfer, identify .the steps 6^ the Motivated Sequence in ei ther : 

*) five n ewspaper and/or magazine ads that you can bring to class, ' 
b) Five t elevision' coBwercials that you ha^ just seen, 
■ ♦ ^ • , • ^ 

^ c) Five editorials, letters to the editor, and/or political cartoons 
that you c^n bring to cTa%s. 
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Discuss Wse?1.n cl as ^- h r 
Choose ope product or idea tKat yotj want to "sell" to soweone. Create. 

a) an afT 

b) a tWevision or radio co»roerciai, 

c) either a speech.,, an editorial, a letter to the editori 
.political cartoert, convincing people to do what you want then 

to do. Use the Motivated Sequence. ^ »^ 

8) R«M*>er that soBettwes the steps of the MotivStei^iequence-can be /> 
iwplied rather than stated. Not every ad ends g^r "Buy our productl 

9) In class, work wit6 a small group of other students. ,l»ad each 
other's 'work, /discuss how It follows the Motivated S^ttence, wrke 

an'd take suggestions oQ^how to make tMngs 'clearer. 
Write your final draft. ' • " ■ ' ■■ ; ^ * 

Write down em a piece of paper what it is you.wan^ur reader to 
^0, buy, belTeve, or think about. Put this into m envelope. Seal 
the envelope, put your ^jffie on the outside /and attach tt>^o j^ur 
final dfaft. 

12) Hand In your work on the day set by the teacher. 

. . \ 

Evaluation ^ ^ * . ' ' • 

Students work should be evaluated ijn. the basis .of how well they accgraplish 
their stated objective (which shjsrOld not be read until after you have 
reacted to the work). All three pieces should have a single purpose. 
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TOPIC: . Descriptive Writing 



Sally N, S*fsson ■ * / . ' 
Needhi« Brouj^ton. Htgh'Sch<K)1 
723 ^aint Mary's Street'. • 
Raleigb, HQ ' 27605 . ' 



A FOCUS ON DETAIL 




I. Ritlonile 

Host students, »rhen" asked wi^te descriptively, respofid wit^i 
-generalities ("The lake was beautiful ,^ "The clerk was ugly," The ; 
■anslon.was luxuritus"). They fail to understand the power that the 
professional writer fipds in spe&ifics. - . 

Before aaking a descriptive )*riting assignment, a teacher wigfit do' 
^ weir to find or write an exai^le of a good descriptive paragraph; " 
ditto it; and ditto, also, anothef". vers ion of the paragraph in 
which he/she uses only generalities. . The teacher might also profit . 
f';?",Do" ^"'•'•aj's A Writer Teaches 4<ri ting (ftoughton Mifflin towpany,' 
_ 1968). Murray's book contain^" valuable Advice' and iiany helpfffi 

exaaples of effective specifics. There are also even suggested- lesson 
pi aps- for writi/»g units. * ^ ^ 



/ 
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follows is a potpourri of suggestions for teaching the value of 
specifics. The teacbaitjrty want to use them all at once, or he/she 
•ay want to iritersperse other acti vities'i>etweejfi some of 'the«. Regard- 
less, the teacher is urged to send students out with pencil and paper 
to take notes on Intriguing locations before writing Ascriptions of 



then. 

II. Objectives ' 

5) T© develop powers of ebservation 
. 2) To develop ian awareness of the coB»unication power of -sfwcifics 
and to practice using the« -^^^ 
3} To develop/^n awareness of the effectiveness ot detafls -tlurt involve 

as many. of, the five senses as possible / 
4) To practice organizing specifics into an outline for a paper of 
■ Bwre than one paragraph " [- 

. 5) To practice writing a piper frow an outline j 
. 6), To practice basjc writing skills (capitalization, ^entencd develop- 
ment, punctuati^i^ spelling, paragraph developinent, diction) 

HI. Procedure f6r the Teacher 

1) Pick a time when there^is a local €ve|4'that stilenfl can enjoy ^ 
describing (such as a stj^te fair; a Mnty l^ir, or a flea marletl^ 
^ • 2) Make a list of places that lend^tkMselves to being described 
, - effectively (by students who cannot attend the event).. Examples 

Of such places are bus stations „■ train stations, and shopping malls. 
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3) 'ledd aj discussion of the specific and the general. Be sure students - 

wderytand the difference ajs iP^ell as they th>nk they do. 

4) Distribute dittoed copies of "Hope** by Sandburg frow The People, Yes . 
, ( Lead discussion of the effectiveness of details has chosen to 

symbolize hope. 

^ V). Ditto a list of ^attractions fo>^ vihich. students can furnish meaning- 
ful specific detaijs (almost symbols'). Some that work wen are 

. . pover^ loneliness, success, classy secAjrity, frustration," happiness^ 
embarraS^ent, and- failure. ^ * * ^ 

6) Give students^a few- ej^tyles for No. 5. YLofteliness 4s watching 

TV alone on Friday niyft.- "Happiness i-s eattDg cucumber sandwiches 
In a porch swing.". "Class 1s,>«ilc1ng over an opfen manhole cover apd, 
not falling In.*) * ' , , , 

7) Give students fifteen to twenty minutes to fill in specifics. 

8) Collect students' lists. , , • 

^ 9) Make a ditto stwet containing the bfest specifics. Have each student 
' represerrterf at least once. , Distribute sheeis to students, to a<taire 

and keep. ^ * f , 

.10) Lead discusiion of the powef ef specifiers *to coirounicate in all 

writing. «i» • ' ' . ^ , 

11) Read (or distribute on ditto sheets) samples of effective paragraphs 

* which make good use of specific details, lion Murray has a beautiful - 
one on page 43 of A Whiter Teachgs Writing. * * 

12) Lead a discussion of tl^ irapprCance of mood in a paragraph.' 

13) * Work with students to^list appropriate specifics for tteir classrMm • 
V (Swedish ivy on fiU cabinet. New "Yorker magazines on conference d^blej) 

14) Lead students to dlscrover the dominant impression (mood) given by 
specifics,^ discard ttose thaX can't fit tne mood, organize the rest 
into groups that cduld function "as paragraphs in an essay. Point out 
to students that professional writers take J th^ 4ame route; from 
specifics to finished product. 

J^J L^ead students in a discussion of the power of specifics that appeal to 
a sense other than sight* \ * ' 

16) - Give students the, list of their choices for a descriptive paper. 

17) AssS'gn students to take paper and pencil to- the event or place of 
their choice-and jot down at least fifty specific detaTls worcth noting 
(toddler'S'cries over lost baloon, fat lady's handful of cookies, a 
qhil^'s hand's stick^nes?*, a hot dog*s aroma of onions). Urge 
students to-*t6ve at least 4 few for each of tha five senses.^ Suggest 
students divide paper into five columns* labeKeach co.luwt with the 
name of a sense, and write senses in appropriate colunms. 

18) After, students have specifics, direct each student to find the dominai^it 
mood implied by .his/her specifics. • * ' . 

19) Circulate while students organize specifics into appropriate outliw 
and begin papers. ^ 

70) Announce that the r^xt day will be a "Wdrk day" and that papers will 
be due the Aext day. . (yTaptUe class* may be able to turn papers in* 
the next tlay. ) ( • 

21) Direct each student tp sVtjmit his/her rtugb draft to two- "editors" who 
will give written critiques "on it. At least one editor stiould be 
another member of the class. Thie other ^itor can be another class 
mertber or he/she can^be sbmeo'ne who attended tf^ place/event with 
the student. 
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Syggest that each crtlique Include two to five strengths about the 
pi|)er and one to thiS^e weaknesses in content and one to three 
M«lcf«§sses 1nt»echao1cs. 
^ 23) Strd^s critic; and adviser throu^out the unit. ; 
,^ ,24) Have -stoflents submit revised paptfrs and criUques on appropriate date. 

Re9d and eViluale/finished fJapers^ ^ 
• • 2%) Disp!a^y be^t' papers on ^)ulletin .t^wd. Suggest that students subult 
V , that to the litefiry aagazir^. 

\Procedtfre for. tAe Student / ^ * ^ 

1) Participate^ in class discussion of specjfltrs and of Sandburg's /Hope," 
' 2J .tarfte jJ^lieaningful specific for each abstract teni furnished by 
• the Jtoicher*. - ^ . 

3) Participate in conposing a Mst^f specifics for- the classroom, 
finding the dpwinant'Bood in)lied by the speclftcs, organizing thi 

' S4>ecifi« into groups, and outlining a paper' that could be written ' 
f . him thfeii. ^ . - ^ ^. ^ ^ ' 

4) Choose an event or placFtor descriptive paper. 

5) Take paper and pen to location, and Jot down fifty , specifics divi(ted ^ 
into five col;«ns labeled with the n»es of th6*five senses! 

^) 'Discover dominant mood built by mqst of the specifics. Discard those 
that don^t fit. * * * 

7) Organise specifics into appropriate groups and write ^n outline n*nw 
th«B. 

8) Wrfte rough draft; frosi outline. . ... \^ 
9} Draw up critique, sheets fro« suggestions given by teacher. Have 

appropriate spaces for strengths and weaknesses] \ . ^ t • ' 
• 10) Seek^acher*s hel^whenever needed/during th^nit. 
11 j Get two people to ctftique rojgh draft. . * 

12) Serve as critic for pnother student. Point out strengths and 
^^^^ ^weaknesses in content and enechanics. 

^H*9ir^ad critiqi^s thoughtfully, :and revise rough draft accordi'ng to 

/appropriate suggestions- ' >. ^ 

14) Hand .in revision and critiques. . ' 



The twrcher can give a grade fpr parttcipation throug\K)ut unit If . 
he/she wishes. He Ifeahcer definitely should give two or three grades 
on the finished paper. Approrpiate grades Bight be on oontientl style, 
and Mechanics. Grades should be piit on papers and in gradej book. 
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TOPIC: Writing Argwents 

(•Secondary Focuses - Writ.lpg 
for Variety of Audiences, Research 
Skills and Techniques 



Mrs. Robert O.^Cralg, Jr. 
MdoresvUTr Senior High School 
659 East l^nter Avenue 
Mooresvnie, NG .28115- 
Grade? 10-12 ' 



LETTERS TO 



ERIC 



I.' Rat1ot\ale 

Giving students an opportunity to disagree wtti» one lof'Ann Unders' 
ans*<ers to'a questlw nam a young person on a.cOBKm 6«nage concern 
is a useful ^writing assigna^nt^ TeenH^ers reflect a wide variety 'of^ 
•oral values and feeV strongly about such contToversla-l' Issues is the 
Equal Rights AaendKnt, abortlon^ laws, decrhii nail zatlon and/or legalt- 
zatlqn of «ar1 juana,' etc. In laklng pos^lve. contributions to the solu- 
tion of problems related to th;^ issues, youth (all .of us) wflst search . 
for answers, think deeply, and*1te clearly. This assign«ent should 
therefore help students develop researching, thinking, ^nd wrf ting. skills, 

n. Objectives 

« , 

1) To analyze -controversial subjects through careful research 

2) To seartfh for conclusive evidence to justify beliefs and to express 
then in a convincing manner , * . A 

3) To organize. evidence and correlate the relationships Involved ''^ 
/4> To-Jeam research skills and correct btbliographical font 

5) To become aware of basic Boral and political issues 
<6) To practice critical thinking 

7) |*^am the correct way to write a tactful, formal letter arnl address 
•the en^^lope 

8) To practice basic writing skills (capitalization, punc^ation, spelling, 
paragraph developinent, sentence development, diction) 

9) To appreciate the value of revision as necessary to polished writing^ 

III. Procedure foV. Teac her 

1) Have students select an Anil landers' Answer w1 th .whi ch they disagree 
^ (either in Whole or in pari) and ofte which has been directed to a . 

teenage writer about a controversial subject. 

2) Assign students the Usk of writing a convincing refutation in correct 
letter form. 

3) Discuss the weaningLof the word Controversial and help sttidents 
identify t*»e most crucial current controversial issues. 

4) By using textbook Material, the chalkboard, transijarencies, and nodels, 
.show students the acceptable forms and styles to write a tactful, 
convincing letter. « ' 

5) Set a m^ifsm of two hundred words for letter length. 

6) Teaph students proper bibliographicaT form and research skills. 
7j LTwit sources to periodical's and Interviews. 
8)vG1ve.tifc weeks for the total assignwent-pselecting the lettei*, 

researching for convincing evidence to refute answer, wHting, revising, 
and coi^leting their own letter.' 
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9) Allow four days for students to prepare presentations for class 
. ' where they read original question and answer, their letter of 
*. disagreement, and justWcation of their viewpoint (research 

evidence, reasoning, c4u?e/effect relationships,' etc. ) • / 

10) Ask-class to evaluate each presentation and add teacher cbwients • 
(su^stions on what to keep, what to delete, organizational 
strengths fer weaknesses., sentence* structuV^, etc.> ' • 

11) Use one class period two. days before assign«*nt due date for . 
individual student- teacher conferences to concentrate «atnly on * 
correct letter fomat and iiechanical errors. (6ive jPree jjeading ' 

^ J^"^ assignpient work period to those not engaged In conferences.) 

12) H^ve students subpit a bibliography of sources used for rebuttal 
aaterial in letter. 

13) Collect, r6ad» and evaluate letters. 

14) Return for overnight revision; collect again and nail. 

IV^. Procedure for Students . 

1) Select an Ann Landers.' letter with which you disagree (either in 
whole.or in part). and one" which has been directed to a teenager 
about a controversial subject. 

2) Read letter carefully, analyze it, and decide on points of • 
disagreement . 

^ 3) Study and master the tbrm and style i)f a formal letter. 

4) StOdy and learn proper bibliographical form and research skills. 

5) Research for rebuttal evidence using periodicals- arid, if possible, 
a personal interview with someone who is an authority on .the issue 
involved. * ' \ V 

6j Make a bibliography of your f^buttal- fnfohmation. * 
7| Write your letter, limiting it to a maximun of two hundred words. 

8) Participate in class evaluations of student letters and take advanta'SP 
of student-teacher evaluations. 

9) Arrange, for extra pre-arranged timq with teacher if needed. / 
10) Revise and complete iri final form. , * 
IT) Submit the letter, addressed envelope, and bibliography of sourcest 

on assigned date. ' ' • . 



V. Evaluation 

J 

A letter grade will be given for this asjdgnsent. Format, mechanics', 
preparation, diss <Mrrti,cipation, clarity of thought, and argwentati^r 
substance will all be evaluated. Argumentative substance along with ^ 
clarity of . thought and expression will be weighted more heavily than 
other factors in grade given. . • 

• ' , ■ .5 
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TORC: Writing a Research Paper 



Richard Leboyitz 
Cape Hatteras ■ School 
Buxton, HC .27920 
firarfes 9-12 - 



PERS^IZIItt THE RESEARCH PAPER 



ERIC 



.\. - Rattonale 



Many teachers who question requirement of a research paper have in * 
HK^kI the laboriously researched, studiously footnoted, third-person, 
terw papers they were required to write in college. The research 
paper that I think retains value for the high school student is one 
that involves the student in the search for something of i>ers,onal 
iaportance. My experience ai advisor for Sea Chest , a foxfire- 
project located on Hatteras Island, leads «e to believe that the ' 
exploration of one's fwiily and coiraunlty is as valfd a donain for 
research as books and magazines in the school library. For many 
students this ejcploration will activate the* not only to research » 
books and magazines but to read then with real purpose. The p<^1ar1ty 
of the Foxfire Books and Roote supports belief that family histories, 
local history, and^oca^l traditions aoid lore. are bonafide restattrh 
topics. 'Furthermore, they are- within reach of students in urban and 
rural schools alike. 

Another a^ct of the Foxfire learning approach that may haveu^oitslderable 
-relevance in reconsidering the use of the research papei* in thejyassroom 
is. the idea that what is important is npt the final product but^tt 
processes leading up. to it. When a student hands you his finished paper, 
he is like Jason- returning home with'tte GoMen Fleece. By Suggesting 
' to your students topics like those I have mentioned, you start- them out ^ 
on a meaningful quest, yet with one significant difference.^ For Jason, 
the fleece was already In its final, perfect shape. If you want your 
studfen^' work to be as "perfect," you are going to have to offer them, 
guidance, evaluation ^ and support. 

Finally, what I am suggesting here* is not a magazine, not another Foxfire 
, project, but a proven high-interest writing activity proportitmed to 
•meet jresearch paper requirements and the teacher's available time. 

II. Objectives 

. 1) To research and write a 5-10 page paper on your fawiiTy history, on 
some aspect of local history, or on some local tradition or lore 
2) To learn about your family or communHy history as relative to 

you and world around you 
3> To learn the basic research skills,, such as Interviewing, note taking, 
summarizing, paraphrasir\g, labeling, and ordering 
• • 4), To learn the basic format of the research paper, including .bibliography 
anib footnotes 

5) To practice basic writing skills,' such as capitalization, sentence 
development,- puncutati on, spelling^ paragraph development, dietion 
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6) To practice rewriting skil.ls, such as editing, re-thming, and 
■ revising • . ' . ^-t-n 



IIK Procedure for Teacher 

* 1! l^^^^^ at thjB beginning of the term or semes^ter the assignsent. 
Z) Conduct a brain-storwing session with your stDden^ in. which you 
.discuss the general topics of family history, local history, and - 
local traditions. Ask the« for the names of people, places, things 
thit would be interesting to find gut something about..^ Write these 
on the board. Suggest others.' When the list is fairly conpilete, tell 
the* to §0 home and think about one subject. that they would tike to 
explore. Tell them to ask around to see what they can find out J 
about these things. ■ . . . • 

3) Hand out a list of the topics the next day to remind the students 
that they're to be thinking. 

4) Ask how many students have decided on a topic and ^cuss these 
topics openly in class. This will get the mfiecidm or lazy ones 
thinking, , • 

5) Conduct the same sort of discussion on the last day for deciding. 
If any student has not decided by that date-, suggest a' topic to - 
him/her. Keep the list of topics and names of studertts on the 
blackboard as the students make. up their minds. (Procedures 1-5 

will tak« a week and will be conducted during other class activities.) 
b) Introduce the idea of sourcel as peop'le, newspaper and magazine 

articles, books , .journals and diaV-ies, graveyards and family bibles^ ' 
, photographs and paintings, maps, drawings, blueprints, etc. 
/) Keep the research personal by asking the students to discuss; then 
to write down what they know about a subject; .then to talk to members 
of their families,, parents,- relatives, etc. 
^ ' 8) Explain note-taking to them, interviewing techniques (an interview • 
IS a conversation with someone ab^t something) , use of quoUtions. 
^) Allow the students one to two weeks for interviewing fretting aside 

Pf ^o^l^cally for Individual conferences, and clasf discussion, 
iqj Once the students have accumulated their primary material (a date 
or deadline should be set for this) and you have gone over it with 
tne students, direct them to newspaper articles, books/and magazines. 
' 1 P ?]" ^ ^° ^^^^ notes from written sources (paraphrasing . quoting, 
labeling the source, bibliography, and footnotes). If the students 
' io^ "w^many, suggest thrfee or four, or however many they need. 
IZJ Allow the students one to two weeks for Ipcating their sources, 
reading, and taking notes, setting aside time periodically for 
Individual conferences and class discussion. 
13) Once the students h^ve accumulated their secondary material (a date 
or deadline should be set fer this) and you have gone over it with 
A take some time to talk about organizing their notes 

and writing their papers from them. This should have taken as much 
as fjve weeks for a term paper. Writing and rewriting will occupy* 
the next four weeks. 
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14) Set aside pTenty of classroom time for writing. Cirfculate amon^ 
the students to. answer their questions and offer advi9e. 
^ 15) Assign s.tu<fents to groups of three for peer evaluation. Papers 
' should be read aloud at least once to oneself or to the group. Direct 
the st«depts to use some kind of editorial sheet for evaluating 
each oOierJs work. Each student should read the others' work. - 
, 16) Take up the individual papers and an^ rough drafts and notes on the 
*due date. 

IV. PROCEQMRE FOR STUDEN^ ^ • 

1) Select a particular topic from the categories suggested by the 

teacher. Discuss,, it with your friends and family. Hben'^ have 

decided what to write your paper on, report it to tfys teacher and 
write your name ar^d the topic on the blackboard so tfitt other * 
students will not iihwittingly duplicate it.. 
^^2) Write down everything you know about the 'subject you have chose.n, 

3) Ask ytJur family and relatives about it and write this information 
down. 

4) Decide on several people you could ir\terview for information for 
your paper. Write down their names and discuss them in conference 
or in class with the teacher. 

5) Talk to the contacts during the time period your teacher has allotted. 
If you take. notes wfth pad and pencil, be sure to write out your 
notes fully when you get home, otherwise you will forget things. ' 

If you tape rCCSrd the interview, jot down a brief outline to help - 
guide you through youijr transcription. 

6) Label your notes according to one of the 4k^ems suggested by 
your teacher so that they- can -be better ofginized later. 

7) W^cuss with. your teacher. how to go about locating secondary sources 
(books, magazines, newspaper; etc.) and let him/her know what materiefl 

..you have found so that he/she can help you find additlonagt material ^ 
if necessary. *" 

8) Take notes and label them so that they can be organized later. 

9) Organize your notes from the interviews and .the reading and begin to 
write your paper. You will need an introduction (answering the 

. questions. Who? Why? What? Where? When?) and a conclusion (relating 
what you learned or simming up). ' • . 

10) Let the two other members of your gfi^up read your paper, making 
•comments and suggestions on the e*itor1al evaluation sheet you attach 
M your paper. Any corrections that the others in your group make 
.should be numbered and written on the evaluation sheet, with a 
correspMding number or letter f^the margin oT your paper. 

11) Correct^^ misspellings or mechanical errors 'pointed out by the others 
and make any revisions you feel are necessary. 

12) Hand in yo9^ final paper along with all your notes and rough drafts. 

V. Evaluation , 

The research paper should be graded according to the following formula: 
50X overall quality; 25i effort; 2S% mechanic?: The rough drafts and* 
notes are handed in to help^the teacher assess the students' effort. 
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When the papers are ready to hand back, the teacher wight want to 
suggest various post-writing activities. to the students, such as 
preparing albim- of family history, serializing the articles in 
the^local newspaper, assembling the articles into a magazine, binding 
them for use in . th# school or local library. , « y 
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TOPIC: ^M1ni Research . Tom Orr 

Hendensonv 
311 Eighth 
Hendersonville, NC 



J / Hendensonville High School 

^ ^ m Eighth Avenue West 



A READINGS. NOTEBOOK 

I. Rationale ' • 

. ^ / . ' 

The Readings Notebopk is a valuable aid for both students and the teacter. 
^- It is usually a composition notebook in which the studpnts record 
backgcpund information to aidjn the understanding of a subject. ' 

-For the teacher of any survey course in 'literature, this notebook can 
provide a way to supplement classroom study while at the seme tine" 
teaching and/or reinforcing basic research sktlTs. The teacher may 
provide the. student with a course outline or a list of research topics " 

^appropriate to the course of study. 

The student ts advised that the Readings Natebook is his/her own study 
aid and should "work." The notebook will be taken up periodically, 
and grades on class discussion and/or contributions, sho^ papers, 
and tests will be influenced greatly by the quality of notebook entries.' 
It will serve as a conmuni cation li/ik between the teacher and the student. 
^ The student should cl^ly understand all of this. 

.i.. . ^ ' ' 

11. Objectives 

1) To use the library effectively. 

2) To sharpen reading and research skills 

. 3) Jo us«a variety of resource materials / 
4) To understand connections among writing, reading and speaking skills 

11- PygQcedures" for Teacher and Students ' • .. 

1) The notebook might contain sections for Historical Background and 
Author/Cricicism Material. 

2) Entries in each section follow an agreed upon style and are written 
in ink. - --^ . 

3) Beneath the source entry the stuJept is allowed to quote directly 
from that source, identifying each Quotation with page number for 

^ later referral or* footnoting. * . _ 

4) The student is not to Uke notes or to paraphrase- -direct quotes 

~ only. liking note§ and paraphrasing are taught as learning skills 
in ot4ier activities and are not a part of the Readings Notebook 
activUy. Since the Notebook will eventually serve as a resource 
' book,the author's words as he/s4ie«expressy^them should remain in 
tact. Also, the teacher in rewarding the notebook's excellence will 
be better able to focus on reading lind research skills. 
• 5) The length of the quoted material is determined by it's importance 
and value, but students are encouraged not to make them tbo lon(J 
' or too short. ^ 
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The stydent Is to change the bibliography entry only when he/she 
change ^^V^^* thus, any number of quotes can appear under a 
single bibnj^graphlc^l *itry. 

7) A "tag" or "sTug" is placed in the left-band margin as a clue to 
the. content of the quoted material. This makes for easy cross 
reference. , , 

8) The student Is encouraged to react to the quoted material; however, 
this must be done by bracketing, and the student's cowHents mJ^t be ' 
clearly apart from' the quoted material. 

9) The teacher can write coraients and make suggestions for further study 
pn any page or beside a particularly Impor^nt quotation. The hope 
Is that a dtalogue will be about Ideas- and research methods and 

. wilV carry over Into conferences with the student. The student who 
has completed excellent research on a topic of concern to the entire 
class will be asked to give an oral ireport or direct others to the" 
right sources. c #^ 

10) If the student follows the style and quotes directly from his/her 
sources, the student wtH not be penalized for mechanics, spell-ing, 
etc. , . 

Evaluation 

1) "Each weeJc the student is given an opportunity to share research with 
the class. 

2) One or two short papers basfed on the research of the stud6nt may be" 
required," ■ , . 

3) 5oine tests tnight be based entirely on the contents of each student's 
Readings Notebook. 

4) Teacher-student conferences will Include a discussion ar^d exchange 
based on, the Readings Notebook. 

5) The teacher may occasionally call for a bibliography of sources used 
during a specific tiite period; this provides the teacher with the 

, opportunity to check the variety of sources being used and to guide 
the student to different sources. > ( 

6) If properly done, the student can use the Notebook and Its contents 
years later. 
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TOPIC: .Writing the Research J'aper sally W. Silsson 

NeedHaw Broughton High' SctnoT 
^722 Saint Hiry's Street 
Raleigh. NC 27605 
Grades n-12 

. . RESEARCH ?0R A REASCf 

I.' Rationale 

Too often stuaent^ 'do research" for the sake of "doing a oaoer " ' 

JfiiyJ^'^'f r^**- ! ^^^^ ""^9^ ^ Swrthwre CoTleg^ applicants 
in 1976 furnishes a topic with which students can. beco^lnvolve? 

^* to llve.fbr another 

aunng that tlwe? ¥x>r what reasons? 

" sSi?o?hir??2fH*^K**^'^** *" ""^^c* s<^l^. 

i^I^JnnS. ih**'^^?^ "^^5 ^'»^ benefited nnklnd; 
Jlnr^rT? ^ research, one of thilr ' . 

and writing they will have a chaiice to clarify 
iJlir and goals. They can- also' practice using the library, taking' ^ 
MM^^gl^JhJ"^ paraphrases and pieces, and writing footnoSi a^^ 

This assfgnront works well as the first written wsfgnaent of the ^ 

year for juniors and seniors: It can serve soisSSl^aT^ dllgSltIc 

jwper. ^ • s ' . • , 

II. Objectives . » 

To refine one's goals 

To determine the traits one values In a friend 
Jo practice ysfng the library and/or Interviewing 
o^S^fiSal'^^fSa^^ -d^a 1>1bl^gr,phy In an asslg^t 
6) iB^practlce organizing a relatively long paper 

' Lf!^"^*^*^! '^^^^"S ^''"Is (capitalization, sentence ' 
8) r'^?^ deJeS! diction) 

Ji Tn nSJr!5l! 4.^^'^"* °^ ^"J^l^shed writing - 
^ To practice giving constructive cr1tWl» to peers 
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III. Procedure for Tfeacher 

1) Give studewts»the quotation from the SwartNndre College 1976 
Application-blank: 

y^r Is 1876. You may expect to live thirty- 
five' more years. What person. would you want to know 
wen during thajk tt|p?^ For what reasons? 

2) lead students to an uaderstanding of what the college hodeS' to 
learh fro« the essays.^ 

i:?? ?1,^?'"!^J^" ^^^^^ students llSTiources of Information 
that wIlThelp then determine the subjects of. their -essays. 
They may list teachers <h1st07, art. music), books (text and 

*\ grandparents, other avthoHties. 

#> Lead a discuUston on the influence other people have on our 

l^nV r ^^^^'^'y mention Tennyson's "Ulysses:" "I am a part 
of all tbat I have met." - « ij^'- 

* ^oi2otnote 

-Iilith"l?*^-T *■ !''^^'^'^^^^^^~^''^^^^^^ 

^^^llh!^"^ P'^P*'* ^orm for footnotes and bibliography. 
CUse ditto sheet or chalkboard or textbook.) 

^ 7) Give students two weeks to research, read, outline, and cowose 
1>aper., ' 

8) Iwpress on stunts the fmporteiice of revision. 

9) Ask studeng^ turn in with their papers three critique s'heets 
oeaTlng-with the rough draft. Critics Should include at least 
one class member and at least one "authority" (musician for 
paper on musician, etf.) 

10> Suggest fom for critique sheet that includes pi mm for one to 
three bits of praise (at least one), oneto three suggestions 
for improvement of content, -and one to three suggestions for 
improvement of mechanics . * 

lU *^ crnic and resource person. 

• Allow three class periods fbr researching and reading in the 

^ 13) Allow two class periods for criticising and revising in*the 

lilt r? , "f^^J^ beginning and one near,, the end)." 

. /.14] Circulate a*ng studeats on all work days. 

15) Read and evaluate finished papers. 

IV. Procedure for Students . ' . ' ' 

?! 0" ^a'^es. friends, and sources. 

' l\ P^^'son 6y. reading and/or interviewing. 

4) Take notes on res^rchgTpr^ferably on note cards with one point 
' per card 



\) Paraphrase aJT material. not copies as direct quotations 
th^T T ^fJ^^!^^ bibliography (even though using 



them sparingly). 
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7) Organize ndtes Into rough draft. 

8) Select tHree people to read rough draft; Include at least one 
class MKber aiff at'Teast one 'authority In field." 

9) Serve as critic if asked -by classwte. 

^ • 10) Revise paper eftw re*d#hgr critiques thoughtfully. 
/ ' • I llj Ha*d In on designated daji critiques and revised paper. 

'V. E<Muit1on: 

« • » 

Four grades trill be given and recorded for this paper. One will 
be ftor content; one, for style; one» for Bechanics; .aM one* for 
the special techniques Involved In the paper (use of footnotes, 
use of flbllogrsphy. and application of suggestions In critiques). 
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TOPIC: Writing tt»e Rtfearch Paper 



r 



vMary ^J^^v^.^ ■ 
Hills^ro Hl9h School 
Iteulboro, NC 28442 



RESEARCH BASED ON PLACE NAMES 



I. Rationale ^ 

To generate Interest and resourceful nest by usln^ a different kind 
of topic Is the purpose of this atslgnaent In **1ch pupils djstaver. 

. the origin of place naaes./ .This can develop Into a fulT-b1«m 
• paper With ell the note «rds, bibliography, etc., without the 
papers being so lengthy/and burdensoaie »for the teacher. The stu- 
dents will be exposed xp the entire process of researching and 
writing a fo'mal pi^irf ATso, -by using place naaes within Horth 
Carolina, the students will add to their knowledge ef its history 

, and geogrvhy. ' • 

II. Objectives 



1) 
2 
t\ 
4 



To learn (or review) the fundaiwntaT skilly of research 
To use etceptable. standards In fcnat al^n nechanicsc 
To becdi^ faailiar with available resources 
To learn aore about North Carolina 

To recognize and to master the'forwet and style of a forwil 
letter, i^ necessary 
6); To appreciat^ the value cf revision 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Have each student sfelect a county of North Carolina. Each stu- 
dent win have a different county. Exclude the one in which 
the school is locaje^ (An alternate topic eight be the states 
of the United St^tesTy 

2) Using three or so of the p/ficial state at^, cut out the county 
t)»e pupn selected and give to hi«/her to use as a guide fof place 
naaes, ^ - 

3) Explain that the Object of the research is to find the origin 
of the naae of the county and the county seat plus thei origin 

V of a specified nucber of otter towns, rivers, bays. WHintains, 
and/or other geographical futures. For exanple, irr liake County, 
who was Hr..Make? Who was Hr. Raleigh? Mhatjs.an Apex? Is " 
Neuse an Indi^ word? In writing the paper, each pupil should 
give enough infonaation about each nane to identity the person 
lent his cognomn to a desi stated spot and ot6«^ pertinent 
data to Make the paper interesting. The ^cher nay specify 
the Riniman maber a studeiit should Include in addition to the, 
nane of the county itself and the county seat. (Soae will went 
to -exceed the Hi niaun.) 
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4) ike one or nqre c1«ss wrlods review^ or ifitroducing research 
:wthods. fo1nwii^3/3ef1n1te procedure that the teacher prefers. 

Som textbooks give step-by-step guides. The aaount of time 
necessary, for this *rill depend fen the class and their previous 
experlencl with research. » • ^ , 

5) i«s« one or aore class periods In the school library. Again; this 
will vary, depending on the avatfable resources there. 

6) Direct attention to other places for Mterlals— public llbrtrlesi 
college libraries.. If nearby; etc. (Of course^ the public ^ 
libraries have an ^change syste« **erAy oniAy ordel* books 

froB the State Library, etc.) 

7) At this. point, letter writl.ngxan bccdae a part of the asslgnaent 
by haviTjg students write to Chai^ers of 'Coiwrce for brochures, etc. 

8) Follow a schedule for progress reports. The following Is an 
exan)le.of a possible schedule: . ^ 
a) First check on note cards iTwo weeks fro« t1»e 

.of assl gn a en t 

Check thesis statement and 

tentative. o««1ne -— - Three weeks fro« tine 

) <" of asslgraent 

c) Second check on note cards ' Four weeks fro« t1»e 

of asslgnvnt 

d}-v Check on first rough draft Five weeks frm t1»e 

• ; ■ of assl gj— til t 

.ej tdltorlal session ig^th peers -s-Following the above (#d) 

f) Sub«1t to teacher revised aH»y of 
paper with note cards, blbViogr^phy, 

and rou^ dr^ft-.- — -— SI* weeks fro« t1«e . 

^. * > of assl^aent 

9) Schedule Individual conferences with Hu<tents atter their papers 

. have been read. Make suggestions for final revision'. ' 
10) Collect and evaluate pollsfwd copies. • 

'> • , ' > 

Proce<fajre for Students 

1) Select topic for research ^origin of place na^a^ within one 3^ - 
county). 

2) Take notes and follow the guide suggested by the teacher for 
research techniques. ' • , . ' 

3) I'se all avialable resources. ♦ 

.4) Use the proper forwt for a business letter If wHtIng for 

Infonwtlon. j 
5) Follow the scheAjle for periodic progress reports. ' 
6j Engage In peer group advisory sessions. \ 
7) Revise and hand In (In folder or large envelope) the rough draft. 
. the corrected copy, the note cards, the bibliography cards, the 
bibliography, and the outline with the thesis sentence. 
Coqfer with the teacher at a scheduled tint and at any other 
tiae that help Is rteected. - ^ 

Revise a second tine. 

Hand In polished copy at the designated ti«e. 
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If. EVtlmtlon 

» • 

Evaluation will vary according to the teacher and the grading systaa 
used within the school. One suggestion for grading Is txxMse S or 
S+ en the paper Uself and then to use a test on research) skills to 
arrive at a tndltloiial grade. Such qjiestlons as the fbl touring 
could be used: • 7 ^ 

* 1 j What irtte purpose of footnoted ■ 
r ,2) f Ai* quotation farks necessary, for paraphrasing? Why 
br why not? ' 
When 1$ Ibid , used? X 
Arrange the following In correct bibliographical fona: 
VProvtde elewflts"1%r four oi* five entries for a 
bibliography^) . 




»«y to grade a research paper Is^as fol 



content, effort, perception 
SOX d^lded as teacher sees fl^ for his/her class on 
.■echanlcs. thesis, outline, footnotes, bibliography, general , 
forwt/rt^tness ^ 



\ 





TOPIC; Wrmril^ Research Paper Susan Hoover 

West Iredell Hfgh School 
■ Route 6, Box 47-S 
. Statesvllle, NC 28677 
( Grades 9-12 




YOU JUST AREN-'T ycURSELF Td»Y ^ 



' \ 
Students often f4nd researching fa«ous people enjoyable and absorbing. 
After finishing a unit of Titeraturt? dealing rfth Dttple who have 
risen above the "co«»n sway," Invite the. student^ select one of 
the people studied and to research his/her life.. 

As a preface, this project was successfully done with students 

In World ffc«aiTlt1^s; an advanced class. The proJe<?t was a culplnatlng 

activity at the close of the year; therefore^ the list fro« which the 

students chose ms extensive. My students. chose frc« som of the 

following: Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, M>rahaii, Peter the Great, ^ 

tathertne ^f Russia, Elizabeth I, Mary of Scots, Voltaire, Rousseau, 

Milton, Bach, Shakespeare, Archlnedes, Pasteur, Newton, Gertrude 

Stein, DaVlnel, and others. (In ny activity «iv readings were ' y 

frm sources other than literature because of the content of the ^ 

course.) 

After the readings are cowpTeted and the selections have been done, ' 
the students are required to read a nlnlnai of one book about the 
selected person (not necessarily a standard biography), to research 
the life and lajor conLrllwtfims- of the person, and to locate two? 
anec<lotes about the person to doAnstrate hunn Interest. The 
teacher assists In the researx)i1ng*and the writing of the findings. 

There Is no ''formal" research paper required in the sense of a . 
terB>aper"i however, ^ student is expected to record his/her 
findings. Consequently, mechanics such as takipg notes,- constructing 
outlines, and recording footnotes and hJl>>1ograpbies must be 
reviewed or initially Uught. Writing, though, is the secondary 
product 0^ the activity; research is the priaiary one. 

To cap offthe activity, each^f my students was expected "to be^«e''~ 
the person who was researched. The student obtained a cdstUK and 
wrote a creative ronologue dealing with an overview of the person'^ ' 
life, a You Mere There" approach. The stu<tent presented a ttfbiiMR 
<>f^n minutes' InfonHation. recounted in first peHon. Therefore! 
creativity also played an important part in this activity. ■ 



^ J II. Objectives , 



1) To d1sd)ver the special'qual ities of a faious oerson through 
reading, researching, and writing fX 

2) To strengthen research skills (writing wechanicT; outlines,' 
footnotes', bibliographies, etc.) 
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3) T6 apply. research techniques and results to a written prod|g:t 
*' TO engage In creative expression through the creation of a ■ 

draaatlc monologue 
5) Jo correlate Wcl tings, technical and creative, with other 
•ethods of artistic expression, such as a>stu»1ng and drawtlc 
speaking , » « ^ ' 



in. Procedure for Teacher 



1) 



'special peopje' 



2) 
3) 



6) 

7) 
8) 
9) 

10) 



11) 

12) 
t3) 

14) 

15) 
16) 

17) 



Obtained fro« the readli^s 
♦ 



Eingthe necessity 



CoaplTe a list of 
done by students. 

Assist the student In making thei:ho1ce of whom to research. 
Accompariy the student to the library and assist In obtaining 
t\ 5fi non-flctjve or biographical book on the subject. 

4) - Allow one week In cjass for reading the book 

5) Teac^ some practices of note-taking, ewhaslz 
of organization. 

Present models of research skills. Refer the student to 
examples In textbooks or handouts.: 
Stress the necessity of avoiding plagiarism. ^ ■ - 
Assist the student with additional research for one week.' 
confer with students regarding mechanical problaas. Assist 
In organizing notes. . , • . 
Al low two weeks In class" fcr tte writing of a 500-1 .500 word 
paper swarlzing the student's findings. Assist the student 
In organizing the notes taken. 

Permit the students to confer with you and fellow classmates 
Ijr ^'^^'Jce regarding revision of th? rough draft(s). 
After the final draf^t Incompleted, collect tfie papers.' 
Allow an addltlonar Meek for creating a dramatic mnologue to 
be presented to the class. ' 
Confer with the student about the costimie and rough draft of 
the monologue. 

After consultation with the student, assist In the revisions. 
Permit the studen%*to present the monologue to the class 
(memorlzed/arted-Brt read). 
Collect the Writteh monologues. 



V. Procedure for Students 

1) Select a suljject tp be researched from the list supplied by 
the teacher. rr j 

2) Read at least one book on the sAje<t. 
.^^J ^ mechanics of takfn/noteS. making an outline, and 
constructing footnotes and bibliographies. 
Narrow the subject to. one aspect suitable for a paper 500-1,500 
words; continue research. 
Confer with the teacher when necessary. t 

KIJ^i; ""-^l^ been organized. 

Si^ylL^ J^*^ 2^^^'' In revising the rough draft{s). 

Complete a final draft and submit to the teacher. 



4) 
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9) Mork 1n class one week. c^5^s1ng the wonologue to be jHr«sented 
to the class; secure the costune for the presentation. 

10) Cbnsult classwtes for any help 1n revlsfng the drawtic 
M>no1«^. 

11) , Learn" the ■onologue and present 1((Nto the class (mlnlaun of 

ten Minutes}. • i 

12) Suhirit the written nonologue to the teacher. ^ 



EvaToatlon 



Th^.are' ■any. aspects to be considered for evaluation In this 
activity: using class tliie, plannlini class »«rk. Using good 
'mources, researching the paper, listerlng the nechanlcs of 
research writing, writlrtg a quality paper, creating an Interesting 
■onologue, and presenting an effective oral accoyK of the ' 
■onologue. Since the «ajor1ty of the t1«e Is spent wrking on 
the paper, the teacher nay (tesire to grade on the research 
accomplished and on the quality of the paper written. Another 
grade would cover the creativity and presentation of the wno- 
logue, but It wul^flpct directly on tire wount and quality 
of research done on the subject-- three grades wight possibly *e 
earned. 
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TOPIC:. Writing the Research Paper 



Mildred E. Hod! In 
John T. Hoggard 
Willi ngton. NC 28401 
6ra(le 12 



PRE-WRITIfte GIVES FOCUS TO RESEARCH 



I. ^ Rationale 

Tlwe is a precious coniodlty In the research proceSs. Students 
so«et1wes flounder for days before deciding upon a. siAJect and 
then discover that available sources are Inadequate.' 

A statement of purpose for the research writtea before the note- 
. talcing process begins requires the student to decide more specific 
. direction for the. work that follows. . ' 

The teacher Should have a wide range* of. topics and spend tine 
reviewing research skills. After students coiv>11e a list of sources 
available for their selected subjects, they learn how to write a 
statement that ultimately develops into the thesis for the final 
draft.. They practice a writing technique and establish priorities 
s that save time. 



II. Objectives 



III. 



1) To Increase the productivity of tine spent -doing research 
.2) To narrow the subject and focus on^ available sources 

3) I To simplify questions regarding which facts should be- recorded 

on note cards 

4) To clarify the purpose for and direction of the research area 

5) . To have practice in developing a thesis statement 

6) To shdre ideas and materials 



Pr^edure for Teacher 



Begin discussing research possibiliities whenever .they come up. 
Prepare a list of many researd) ideas and distribute It to the 
students . . » 

3) , Spend one class period discussing fethe IJst and allowing students 
to add suggestions. , ^ . 

Allot two nights for students to mull over the suggestions.* 
Review research skills one or more days, depending on class 
needs. 

6) Have st^gpnt hand in subject he/she is considering. Make com- 
ments on each card and return them the following day. 
Take students to the library far two class periods to make a list 
of every source available that loolcs promising. Lists should 
have the title and author vof the source, the library tall nimiber 
and page-hunbers, and, in case of periodicals, name, dat^^ Volume, 
and page nunber. 
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8) Instruct students, not to take notes. They wy browse through 
*teH»1s. , ■ 

9) Check source lists In class the folloifing day. Students who do 
not have the required nurt>er of sources must a^ree to use other 

• feci 11 ties or change subjects. 

10) Ask students to wHte a clear paragraph statownt of the purpose", 
focus, and wjor source* for the research. The asslgnwnt shovld 
be due the next da^ 

11) Use a sa^>le paragraph on the overhead projector or duplfcate one 
to use as the assignment Is discussed. 

12) 5et i^ smll groups the next day to evaluate statewnts and to 
share knowled9e of laterlals. 

13) Circulate and'act as adviser. 

3f! i*!!^ ' °^ statewnt for the folloifing day. 

15) Collect papers and. add conents. 

^ Procedure for Studen^ 

1) ' Consider research Ideas presented In class and eiplore other 

possibilities. ' 

2) Keep careful notes on the review of research skills and ask 
questions >*ien imcertaln. 

3) SubBit one or nore Ideas' for research. 

4) Use library days to locate as waiyr sources as possible. 

5) .Keep a list of the sources. 

6) Write ^ paragraph explaining the purpose of and pdsslble 
direction for the research, listing aijor sources. 

7) Participate In, group evaluations and share knowledge oT 
materials, other students Bight use. 

8) Revise the statement of purpose. 

9) Consider statements made by the teacher on the final draft. 
Evaluation 'r . ^ 

Give credft for coiBpleting the first waijor step In the research 
process. The student needs helpful direction nore than evaluation 
at this sta^e. 




TOPIC: Creative- Ifri ting. ' . * * . Marv W. Mintz ^ 

. Hallsboro High School 



Hallsboro, NC 28442 
Grades 10-12 



HOW TO INSP^IRE RELUCTANT POETS 



I. Rationale 



To trick reluctarrt poets Intc writing is the purposl^ of this asslgn- 
■ent. First, pupils are given a choicfe of assigna^nts. Also they 
are 'given a "fraae" within which to work so that they wtll have a 
- point .of departure. This does not eliminate the chance to use 
figurative language and whatever other poetic devices they nay 
choose. In one assignment especially, rtudents can deaonstrate 
their knowledge of abstract and concrete' language. ' In addition, 
the task can be viewed as fun Instead of work. 

II. Objectives * . * • 

1) To review and practice using figurative language 

2) To. review the difference in abstract and concrete langjage 

3) To express feelincs and/or opifiions in poetic form 

III'. Procechjt'e for Teacher • * 

1) If possible, lead into this assignment from a study'of poetry 
in which figurative language has been discussed. Or recall 

for the students some poem that. has easily recognizable inagery. 

2) Ask the stfldents to wri^e a poem using one of the suggestions 
given (or more than one, ff they are so Inclined). ' 

a) Write the student! s own telephone number vertically use 
that as a guide for the punber of syllables *acti- line witl 
have. A zero may mean a stanza division or^Haps the 

. creative student may think of soKthing more cUver liJce 
0!" The teacher may suggest topics for the most reluctant 
ones.. The p©em should Include some figurative language. 

b) Choose something abstract such as an emotion ifi^ write five 
lines, one related ^to each of the five senses, io express 
that abstraction in concrete terms. 

First line a cblor ; ' 

I Second line ^ a sound 

f Third line a smell 

Fourth line ^ a taste 

Fifth line ' a touch 
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I) ABC Pooi. Go- through the alphabet having each Hne of poetry 
begin with the next' letter of the alphabet, /or a short 
Incomplete exai«>le. note this: ^ 
All 

Joys (The letter X Is somewhat diffltult. 

^ For It, they way use. words lite extra . 

Devour speTTWxtra.) T 

. Edible 

f.-*> Food t 
^ Greedily 

2r Allow one class period for a working session. . 

dr [tave students bring In the1r*work one or two days, later. 

Have th^ share their poetry with others. 
5} Have^ltorlffl sessions with xjther nenbers of the class to help 

Inprove work. *^ 
6) teve students polish poenis and bring the* in for evaluat+on. 

These poens are more effective If put on poster paper for display. 

IJ^n the reader may see how the telephone nunber was used, or 
• jow the alphabet was used. The second suggestion-is effectively 

Illustrated with concrete objects or pictures of the sane, as 
, for. example, . ^^^^ 

Fear is a dreary gray : | (a block of gray color) 

^ Use sonefhing for each line. 

It^tas^s like a mouthful' of cot ton. ^§ (Clue, a wed of cotton.) 
Procedure for Students ' ^ 

1) .Participate fn cjass discussion when reviewing figurative 
• language and abstract an* concrete words. 

2) Choose one of the options presented by the teacher ^to write one 
or more poens. ^\ 

3) B0ng the ^)0€ro to^class at the suggeste#ti«e. 

4) Participate tn the peer-group advisory sessions. 

f5) Revise work.. , . . 

6) for more eff^tive display, arrange the- poem on poster paper. . 
It may be Illustrated, also. 
- 7) submit the finished product^ to the teacher for evaluation. 

Evaluation - ~ ' - " 

^ — • " '• 

All students who complete this assignment should receive an S. Those 
2l°o?;aJ*S JJ^.T"^''?^ work and do two or more poems welT shouW 
gJadIl^S,^;i If ^"^ *" A. If n is necessaputo compute 
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WIC: Creative Writing - Estelle Mott 

North Mecklenburg 



^Hunterville. NC 
Grades 10-12 . 




CREATIVE WRHING "BLISS" 

— ' • 

, 1. Rationale ' ^ 

In fiction, "scenes of recognitibn" occur often enough to S4«gest 
the need for,exposing students to several exaiples of thai. The 
. exanples cair. in turn, provjde for creative writing assigrwents, 
thu^xombining reading-writing practice. "Bliss," by Katherine ' 
Hinsfield, is the sbort story for use here. Additional examples 
for. a lengthier study could include two of the short stories in 
Joyce s .Duyj[ners ("Eveline"and "The Dead") and "Revelation" by ' 
•Flannery O'Conner. > ^ 

II. Objectives- ' ||||^ 

To understand wh«t4s meant by a "scen# of *f«coanition" 
To experience the study of imageny, use of color, and symboHs* 
in the short story "Bliss" j ^ 

To see how Mansfield creates a total impression of-blfts in 
the ^ry 

To realize the author's sense of timing to make the final scene 
one^pf innediacy and recognition 

To achieve a high |oint of understanding and utilize the moment- 
Tor writing • 

* * • 

HI. Procedure for Teacher ' 

1} Asiifn the reading of the short story "Bliss." 

2) Use the following question for a short in-class writing assign- 
ment: What purpose does the pear tree serve to the meaning of 
.the story? ^ 

3) Lead students through a class discussion that will cite imagery, 
use of color, the ^symbol 1 sm of the pear tree and how these « - 
contribute to the meaning of the story. 

4) Invite studejvts to find the one statercnt which serves as the 

^^^"^ °^ recognTtTon- ("Bertha Young had for the 
•, ftrsta^me desired her. husband").' 

5) Be sure the climax of the story is made clear. (The young wife, 
Berthd, sees her husband show his attraction to Miss Fulton and 
makes plans to meet h6r the 'next day.) i 

^' SiiL**i*?J^?"Jf° ^^^H^""* °^ ^ ^^^y " Bertha Youhg aslcs,. 
What shall 1 do now?" The writer concludes with, "The pear 
tree was as lovely and as still as ever." " 
7) Make the j^ritirg assigmnent, offering three choices and asking 
•/Students t? choose one. • 
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i) By writing a poenfi capture Bertha Young's feelings as ^ 
has knpwq this day of bliss, her first time to know passion. 

b) Show in first person (poetry— perhaps an Imitation of Masters* 
form In Spoon River A nthology ) how Bertha Young reacts to 

the happening in the story as she recollects the day of 
bliss and the evening of revelatipn (her scene of recognition) 
' as holding real significance to her life. 

c) In a short prose writing, view the day and evMlM^rom 
Harry Young's (the husband's), point of view. Oroguggertion 
here is that this could be a confessional on"h*s-^part, .with 

^the student determining whether he would confess to his 
friend, to a psychiatrist, or to Bertha herself. This could 
be written as a dialogue. ' 
'* ' . . *• 'i i 

W. Procedure for Students 

' 1) Read the short .story "Bliss.' * 

2) Co«e to an understanding of the literary devices being stressed 
by the teacher in "Bliss." . ^ 

3) Choose one of the writing assignments. 

4) Prepare the. paper. 

5) Edit and revise the paper. 

6) Turn In paper to the teacher. 



V. Evali 

' ■ 4 

1) The 9rade given by the teacher will be determined by bow well 
the student's wri^ting shows. understanding of the full meaning 
of the story and by how well he/she is able to go beyond the 
story through imagination to try anothei writing genre. 

2) A second evaluation will be made by other students in the class 
who react to several of the papers to determine which hold 
greatest ner^. 
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TOPIC: Creative. Wc.itfing ' Rvrhard Lebovitz 

■ I ' ■ ' Hatteras School 

' . =^ A Buxton, NC 27920 

r . ^ . Grades 9-12 

\ . ■ WRITING ABOUT SURVIVAL 

I. to.tionale^ . . . ^ 

. ^ ' ■ • ' . 

One of the wst siiccess:6jl a4eative writing asSlgnwents I've tried 
is based orr the tKfene of survival. I adapted 'for' high school level' 
a list of questions about" survival on a desert island and a jaap 
original y 4raw up fof^elenenti^y pupils (see' Jean Fiscter, ^ 

rL^"^**^^'"? Al^^e. -teacher (April 1977), pp,' 73-74). 
Group activity using these verbaPa„nd visual stiuwl i. will nafce 
/ writing possible even for the most reluctant writer. . 

There are ample literary and visual exarples of thi> <haie to refer 
'-?: n students are familiar with such. recent films as 

thiL ??? ^'^^''^T'\^J "Survive" as well as the books on which 
these films are based. There -are also short stories, such as ' 
Jack London s -To Build a Fire," which examine the qualities t^wit 
enable or hinder heroes in their quests f^r survival. Variations 
Of the sam^ ajslgnment may be used to explore modem probloK of 
survival, .such as ov»r-papul^tion and hunger, pollution and nuclear 

• holocaust. The subject demands that students draw on all their' 
Hero"perish^^ "^^ help the hero out of the dile^na or to let- the' 

Though designed as a first-person narration, the student could - 

{ ^^*'<*'^Person. This writing activity ' 

will take frpm seven to. ten dai-s to complete. ' 

II. Objectives" ' I / x» 

. ^ .^oi>4!«dressing either real 'or i«ginary 

2) Ta learn how t^/irganize an| sequence rarrative derails 

• 3) To practice baWwritihg-aifrewritiiifl skills (edfftng, 

proofreading, revising) t . ^ 

4) To explore the poss»11itie«7of creative liierery expression 
and the various forms it ray take j» 

^11. Procedure for Teacher 

Ij introduce the theme, of survival to students through discussion 
of movies an^ books, whilh they have seen- or read. • 

IS ^l^!/ r^^'J"^ a^few-items that may prove helpful, along 

• ♦ •r^:? J °^ <1"^*<0"S for the students to answer. (Example- 

H?*/ shelter? What did you eat? What did you' 

- ' tJZ^W-^f^ ♦^'•^ i'^' groups of three to 

rf^lf^^'kVrs H^ten.'"^" "^'^""^ ^^^"^ Us'r,sponses 

. - . . ■ 23G. . 



3) Reid aloud selections from the literature of survival. Many 
will like listening to the description of Robinson ^Crusoe's 
shipwreck. Reading both the narration and segments of the 
daily journal provides exaiT?)les of two modes of. written expres- 
sion. ' * 

4) Additional readings my be introduced^ ^ the class. /This is 
a goodNooment to brtng Igi some of the' literature for th« to 
read and discuss in cUss. I've i/sed^such short stories as 

. "To Build a Fire." ^Antaeus/ and "A FJild Attack x>f Locusts." 

Since I wanted my students to develop full-blown characters , J:^ 
I asked them to identify the qualities the heroes of these 
stories needed to survive, 

5) Make the writing assignment., giving the students a choice of 
using ttw qvestions and map for their story or developing their 
own story without the use of these aids. 

6) Circulate amortg thp students, ^ing yourself available for 
questions of "filing or graraar* ^ 

7) Provide time for student evaluation and commentary so that the 
work is read aloud by the author or another student at least 
once and edited by two other students. 

8) Write your om story of survival to share with your students 
when they have completed £heirs. ^ 

Procedure for Students 

% , . ' 

1) Discuss ^.Ims and books you've seen and read with the teacher 
and rest of the class. 

2) Work with 4wo other students in answering the questions ai)0ut 
survi:yaij>/i a desert island. 

I) L^^^^rTto and discuss the teacher's reading selection from the 
ritercture of survival. ^ 

4) Read and discuss the short stories the teacher assigns* 

5) Compose your own story of survival, either using the questions 
and map you worked on with the group, or drawing your own map 
and answering your own set of questions, or perhaps coertrq up 
with your own story and own unique survival situation. 

6) Have two other students read and comment on yo^ work, using 

. the editorial evaluation sf^ets for their comments and suggestions, 
(The evaluation sheets leave the original manuscript unmarked 
and allow the student to think before raking corrections. Mistakes, 
suggestions, reactions may be coded b^ nunbers or letters on the 
maniiscript. These vrt)uld correspond to the numbers or letters on 
the evaluation sheets. t 

7) Read aloud your writing after you have finished and nke any ^ 
additiorial corrections. 

8) Hand in your finished work, the evaluation sheets, rough drafts, 
and notes. 
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t. Cfalmtlon . 

The pUrk should be graded on the, btsis of Its organization (Does it 
hive a beginning, middle, and endf). Its development fis there a 
coherent sequence of events?)", an^J Its use of details. The 
.quality cf the wrltfng should be assessed and counted as two grades: 
the effort should be assessed and ^counted as one grade. The student 
my be directed to do prescrtptivepork on two or three aajor 
■echanical errors. The rough dram and notes help the teacher 
assess the stud^ts' efforts". 

(A very good sourcebook for creative fiction in the classroow Is 
Karen H. Hubert's Teaching and tfriting Popular Fiction , available ^ 
* *'»'lters Conaborttive. m West 4th §t.. Hew York, ^ 

HY 10014.) 



\ 
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.TOPIC: Creative Writing* Jares Schrtakenberg 

\ Gifnberry High School 

^ • . " Gumberry, NC 27838 

, Grades 10-11 



r 



I. Rattonale 



THiyilXPiCTld AS A. WRITING STIMULUS 



In order to produce student interest in writing, experiences must 
b^eslgned that arouse their curiosity and desire to comunlcate 
tJmr own feelings and experiences. In this 7-8 day lesson, the 
jtunning ending of Robinson's poen "Richard Cory* will be a aotl- 
vating source of writlpg reinforced by Slcon and Garfunkel's song 
"Richard Cory," a ixnlemlz:^ version Of the poer.. After class 
discussion of the poer and song, rhe teacher will provide the 
students with a chance to related unexpected elements In their 
(mi lives or those of ethers through discussion and co■^)os^^on. 

II. Objectives ^ * 

1) To recognize that wealth d(Jes not l^ly happiness * ^ 

2) To compare and contrast th^ poero and, song 
. 3) "^To understand that cha^^acters in literature face the sare 

problems w do that can never be out<tate<t 

4) - To understand that surprise may or may not be avoidable 

5) To learn ways to avofd disaster if possible or to deal with 
disaster when it strikes ' ' * 

6) To practice note taking skills * 

7) To practice basic writing skills (syntax, sentem:e and paragraph 
^ development, punctt-atior, dictiofj, spelling) 

8) To see revision as necessary to produce good writing 

9) To practice editorial skills 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Prepare and distribute a handout of Vt^ poep? and the song 
found or Sinon and GarfunkeVs alb« "Sounds of Silence," 

2) Obtain a copy ^this albi^i for class/ * , / 

3) Read the poer and lead the class to an understaruilng of Its 
meaning. Ask then? to discuss how ordinary people felt about 
Richard Cory and why he may have comnitted suicide. 

4) -Play the record. ATlow students tossing or beat out the rhythm. 

5) Lead discussion on wh^ch version they eniped best and wt<y, and 
- 'ask theR to, disct^ss how the song places aristocratic Ccry 
/ into a more mcderrt setting. 

^ 6) A^k students, to jet down several unexpected experiences in 
their own lives or those of- others. 
7) Divide the class ^pto groups of five. Ask thew to relate one 
experience to the group and its effects on then. Encourage cor^ 
«ents by other group mefnbers on ^^hat*is said. 
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8) After 2-3^ys of prewritin^, assign a paper wfth a one page 
■IniMii on one o^ the foil owing: 

i\ Pretend you are Richard Cory's psychiatrist. In a session* 
»w mentions suicide. Write »<hat your advice would be to 

^ save hie fro« Iwilnent death and restore his' happiness. 
Use a^lay or>hort story forw'lf desired. Role playing 
th1s_1ji_jcJ*«ipay provide an additional stlnulus 

b) WfTte a story on the ext>erience you related to the group 
and the lesson^ lM*Wd frow It, If any 
V c) Considering what yotr feel to be the necessary Ingredients 
for a happy Ijfe, igfite about what you think my be lacking 
In your <Mn life and how you «1ght fill this void. 

9) After 2 days of convosition, divide the class Into groups 'of 3. ' 
Have both students read the other's rough draft and 31st on a 
separate sheet of paper at Ifeast 2 strengths and 2 weaknesses C 
they find. , 

10) Allow one day for revision in class and circulate aieng sttKients ' 
W answer any questions. y 

11) Collect the papers and evaluate strengths and weakn^es on a 
separate sheet. Read so«e of the best to the classi 

IV. Procedure for Students 



11, 



Read the pMff and take any note^ that clarify the aeaMng. 
Discuss why you think *?ichard Gory killed hleself. 

3) Listen to or sing the song-and df^suss the wodem actlHtles 
he Is engaged in. ^ 

4) Jot down several unexpected experiences you f«¥e had or 
.witnessed. 

5) Discuss in groups one experience ami your reactions to It. 
Respond to what each groop wesber relates to you. 

6) Select one of the three choices giv«p for coi^slt^ aitt! 
compose a rcug^i draft. , 

7) In a group of 3 students, read the other stuctents" rough drafts 
and list on a separate sheet at least 2 strengths of th#fr 
papers and at least 2 ways it couU be strengthened. 

8) Collect the^other students* cow«*s and use the* to revise 
your paper. Hand in on the assigned day the final and rough 
drafts, the other students* sugg«t!ons, and any oU»er worJL^ 
you Bay have done. 



V. Evaluation 



One grade will be given, based on the following percentages: 

1) Quality {ideas, or^nization, style, sentence structure) - 
50f of the grade 

2) Mechanics - 255 of the grade 

3) Effort observed class participation and time spent wlsely 
25? of the grade 
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Creative Writing 



0 



BUST OFF! 



Susan Hoover 
West Iredell High School 
Route 6, Bex 47-S 
Statesville, NC ?8677 
Grades 9-12 



I. 



Rationale 

Book reports can- be the most boring assignment a student and teacher 
suffer through, WrUing poetry can also be dwidgery to a student 
and teacher. ThHyactivity is a method to incorporate writing the 
book report in 6^ form of a pcepi an^ hopefully overawe the book 
reporting «alaise. 

(As a preface to this activity, it should be explained that m 
World HtjBianities students, advanced otos, read the epic, Beowulf > 
The Canterbury Tales , and Shakespearean sonnets. IM^lie^ble as 
It my seen, the students were excited"lbout the «)ic, fascinated 
by the pilgrimage, and delighted withiiaAMc pentameter.) 

The book reports* involve the win character oY^the book in a 
pilgriM^ to the moon. Though rK)t an epic hdro, each character 
is to demonstrate at least one characteristic Off the epic hero. 
The student may wrHe about any aspect of tM character: his/her 
life, his/her relationships, conflicts, resolutions, accomplish- 
ments, etc. 



structure of the one-page poen? has only one requlranent: ' iamhdc 
ameter as the meter. The heroic cci^ilet, blank. verse, or 



The 

pentameter 

sonnet fonn (ary of the three wjor forms) can serve as a rhyme 
structure. ^ 

Each poem is read aloud upon cwnpletion. The class then engages 
in a discussion cf the newly-created pilgrim's to the moon. Tf^ 
literary selections which serve as the b*ses for the actlVity are 
reinforced 

W)iectives 



3) 
4) 




namely a poem 

selections read and 



To practice creative writing. 
To learn the iantic meter 
To draw correlations among lUerary 
product written 
To enjoy a sense of accomlishment from svcceedinq in a 
activity 



writing 
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Pmedure for Teacher 

'y^^ 

1) Review the do«1nant characteristfcs of the literary ^Tectlons 
*<h1ch win serve as the bases for the creative book report. 

2) Penrlt the students a class period.to outllr^ the story approach 
In irfiich the wain character is fcuwd. .(Is the character happy; 
Is the charaGter*s life tragic; Is there a great ooral lesson, 
etc.) 

3) Announce a one-week tire period for creating the poem (the 
pIlgrlAgeJ. 

4) Nftl^ avaffable to the students, through textbooks^ hand-outs, 
eti., a*1t1onal explanations and exiles of the characteristics 
of the ei^c hero amkjthe iambic reter. 

5) Confer wi€h the students as the poem is created.. 

6) Allow twidditional days for student interaction for coomients 
and suggestions for revising the p6«r. 

7) Encourage each student to read his/her product aloud, explaining 
the rhyme structure used. • / 

8) Select several book report/poesis for publication in the school 
newspaper; display others throughout the room. 

Discuss with the class the comparison between the Mlgrims 
in The Cant^ury Tales and the pilgrims from the writings. 

Procedure for Students 

1) Review class nctes on the literary selections read. 

2) Decide the ImQtirtant characteristics of the main character in 
the book. 

3) If necessary, review additional sources to gain Insight on the 
epic hero and Iambic meter. 

4) Write the book report/poem in cUss, seeking assistance from 
the teacher when r^essary and bejng (insistent in the rhyme 
structure selected. 

5) Consult classMtes for suggestions to revise poem after rough 
draft is cotspleted. ^ 

6) Revise writing. 

7) R^d the creative writing aloud, explaining the rhyme structure 
used. 

8) SiAmit the poem to--^ teacher, 

9) Join class discussion comparing the pilgrims going to Canterbury 
and to the moon. > 

Evaluation 

The book report will be graded on creet4v1ty of thought and 
consistency of mater and rhypie. However, the teacher may wish 
only to award credit for coirpleting the assignment tf the student 
has been unsuccessful because of the new skills (rhyi*, meter) 
invclved. My students, though, were very successful in their 
efforts to produce this poem. 
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TOPIC: CreatWe Writing MUdreil E. Modlln 

John T. Hoocard 



Wilmington, NC 28401 
Grades 10-12 




CREATE A BOOK REVTEW 



•I. Rationale 

Book reviews can be a creative writing experience ^ the student 
and a creative learntlSg experience for the teacher instead of 
sterile critiques that fr*ighten students and bore teachers. 

Creative revi^s allow the reader to share his/her feelings~|n a 
relaxed and very personal way when thej' are done in a variety of 
fcncs over a-^riod of two or three weeks. Not many students 
becone critics cr fomel reviewers, but if they continue to read-- 
whlch Is certainly a (tesirable goal--they continue to share their 
reactions. 

A niwber of choices^ven to students when they begin to read a 
noveU novella, play, or biography will allow the« to have an* 
exerctse in creative writing and afford opportunities for thinking 
and understanding- on more than one level. One caution: Use this 
' method on a limited basis, perhaps one time per year. 

II. Objectives 

1) To avoid the term 'creative 

2) To use creative writing as a means of reporting or reviewing 

3) To share feelings and facts without fear of misinterpreting 
the author's meaning 

1) To see an author's skill in writing sentences that carry keys 
to the.theiie 

5) To write without pressure of a short deadline 

6) To experience deeper appreciation for reading 

7) To write ever5^ day 

8) To practice editing and revision skills 

III. Procedure lor Teacher » 

A) Assign the reading of a novel, novella, play cr biography. 

2) Tell students they will not write tKe usual report or review 
/ or give ^an oral report. 

-* 3) Assign a written reaction to the book. Allow two-three weeks. 

4) fiffer the followirin suggestions and invite students to add to 
the list: C 

a) Keep a jburnal as you read. Record each date from the 

time you begin unti> you finish the book. Be honest. If 
' you did not read one day, say so. Make frank coiwents 
when you are bored, confused, or delighted. • You may quote 
sentences you liked or ones that caused you to think. 

' , Mention other books, stories, poems, or plays you are 

reminded of. Share challenges ♦ joys pr moral dilwmas you 
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,have in ccrmon with a character. What insights did you 
gain into yourself and others?- (These are suggestions, not 
required reactions.) 

b) Keep a journal for a character in the book. It may be 
limited to one portioM)f his experiences 

c) Write a poem with a theme found in the book. Briefly 
explain the background, using j)rose 

d) Write one or more personal letters ^rom one character to 
another and write a reply if you. wish ^ 

e) Write a love poeri (or Another type) from one character to , 
another. You may use free verse, sonnet, haiku, etc. 

f) Write lyrics and/or music for a ^ong that grows out of the 
reading. * _ , 

Encourage students to try more than one writing suggestion if 
they have time. 

Remind students of the ass-^^naent during the 2-3 weeks by 
brief discussions of what they are rea<Jing, 
Allow several short time periods for consultation with teacher 
and peers. 

U§e the class period for sharing on the day final papers ' 
come in* \ 
display all papers on a bulletin board. Honor requests to 
keep journals private. 
Evaluate and return papers innediateTy. 

Procedure ft>r Students 

1) Read a novel, novella, play*, or biography, 

2) Be aware of key ideas and sentences. 

3) Select one or more writing suggestions. 

4) Iderrtify with experiences and emotions of characters, 
5| Read without fear of invel4d comnents. 

6) Seek editorial advice from^ classmates and teacher while preparing 
a rough draft. ^ * 



7) Discuss the book with peer^ an^/or the teacher as you read. 
. 8) Prepare a final copy with careful attention to editing ancT 
revision, especially of poems, letters, and' songs. 

V. Evaluation . ' ! 



Since it is virtually impossible to grade what a student experiehces 
when reading a book, do not use a letter grade for his/her reading or 
writing. Instead write ctsnments on another sheet of piper. 

Tell students they will receive Credit. Call attention to few 
mechanical errors and be generous with praise and personal comments! 
Let student comments duriog the sh^Hng c5ay serve as another 
evaluation standard for the wrtt^ 

■ • ■ r 
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TOPit:' Creative Wnting 




Toir E. Orr — 
Hendersonville High 
311 Eighth Ave. West 
Hendersonville, IJC 28739 
Grades 10-12 . 



COMPOSING THROUGH READERS' THEATRE 
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Rafloiidle 



Hi^ school students need to develop language concepts,, images, and 
sywbjpls adequate to give significance to their experience. Through 
written composition and creative drama -a student can often object?^ 
his/her experience and find Khat Robert Frost calls "momentary 
stays against the confusion cf the world." 

Readers' Theatre is an exciting art form and it Is readily adaptable 
to the classroom. Teachers can adapt the use of such a technique - 
to their needs and situction. Readers' Theatre recognizes that 
literature is action-ori.ented and that the function pf the oral 
1n,terpretor is. to discover and share this action. Th# purpose of 
the foljowing project tn composition is tOvfind a union among these 
cohponents: the literature, the reader, and the listener. Its 
greatest vailue is that it develops creati^vlty in students and is 
an outlet for creative talent*. 

task given the students is tC develop a Readers' Theatre 
production from their own poetry and prcse and to perform that 
script before an audience. 



Description of Sample Project 

Adolescence. What dees the wprd Aiean? 
"an ill-defined dying'^; Samuel Butler, 
Regardless j^its meaning, adolescence 
time filled with triumph and disaster, 

pleasure arid pain, joy-^nd grief, hope _ , ^ 

and bewilderment. "Time in a Bottle" \«s an attempt to reflect N)W 
a group of students, as adolescents v-f el t about the world and 
thenselves. The students were enrolled in a 9-weeks course 
modern poetry. 



ThMdore Rqethke calls it 
"an oVer-pralsed season^" 
is a tire cf confus1on--a 
fulfillraert and frustration, 
and cUsappointment, perception 



in' 



rlhe title of the production comes from a song by the late Jim Croce. . 
This song served as a unif>in9 element for the production, ^Bspeclalljf*^ 
the line "But there never seems to be enough time to do the things 
you want to once you find them." The students worked individually 
and in groups. Contributions to the script care from the students* 

• own poetry and prose. 

, Eaph student v^as evaluated by the ntinber and quality of 1 his/her 
contributions. The teacher also took Into consideration the time 
spe^t in rehearsals and in the xorposing and editing processes. 
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A ^Het> of methods was used to create suitable naterial--iinprOYisa- 
t ions, .brainstorming sessions, ^theatre games, assigned topics, and 
. ethers* Opce tl^ class felt sufficient material had been developed, 
then the editing and Arranging of the selections Into a working 
. whole began. Decisions were made ^sJtoHhe suitability of material. 
CMpronlses were made; Initiatives were taken. : ^ 

Once the rough draft was develo^d, copies weretna^le and distributed ^ ' 
"to the class. The fclass as a unit^ evaluated the script and decided 
• on speakers. Frew this point Until thfr performance before an 

audience, wh^t took place was a daily shifting of material for t 

emphasis— editing, adding and. deleting for total' effectiveness. 

■ * f 

The final production revealed the attitudes and feelings of a group 
of "adolescents." Perhaps a song written by one of the students 
• best expresses the idea: •'Who I? Who am 17*^ 

• When did you look to see 
What is really «e? ^ 
Wk) am I? Who am I?^ " 

II. Objectives 

1) To engage in self expression; to discover and share 
2 J To objectify experience through coepositibn ^nd drama 
3) To see the union among these coevoftMts: the literature, the 
reader-writer, the listener 

To enrich literary fare while studying significant modem poets ^ 
To develop interpretive skills and to write for a purpose with 
a definite audier^e in mind 

6) To develop creativity 

7) To enhance perception through the use ef ligt^tingt figurative 
language, rhythni and sound values 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) Provide "saturation" sessions^-using a variety of methods—to 
establish "flow" of student ideas: 

a) The Ungame : Students play a card game of questions. 
(Ximm Company, Los. Angeles^ 
1) What ^ your greatest ifear? 



2) Whenl^s the last time you cried? * 

What '*ti/ms you on?" %^ * j 

If you could/iive in another time period, what period would 
it be? Why? f 
5) If you cou>d change anything aboot this school, what . 
would it be? l*hy? 

b) A Slide Presentation (Moods and Feelings): Ask students to 
give titles to each slide and explain or react to each slide. 

c) A Question-Answ e r Session : Have students write a question 

to the class. Do not allow students to identify their question. 
<J) Favorite Records : Have students play their favorite records 
by popular musical groups, etc. (e.g. Jim Croce) 
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, e) . Oral Ifftei^retation of literature : Read aloud poems and 
favorite passages of prose. ' 

2) Invite students to bring to class a poem, a song, a paragraph, 
a picture, or a favorite quotation. 

3) Provide a "contribution"' box somewhere in classrooai where 
students can deposit Ideas. 

4) Explain, Readers' Theatre to class and provide a sanple selection 
so that students will be able to seevthe type selection suitable 

^.for this kind of production (e.g. Hafljrfals of Millay. Wolfe. ~ 
,a<id Frost are exceptionally popular), 

5) Begin improv^sl^tlons using situations cqimon to oeabers In the 
class; gets, student suggestions. Tape R^rd. 

6) _ Assign one of the *jMm'-\ compositions: 
-a) . "An Infeffabl( 

. ' b) "Reliviqg^^J^ 

c) an origin^siT.'^ 

d) 'an Ihterual ironologue 

e) a short' dlaldgUe - ^ 

f) "If I Could Step Outsf^ Myself" 

g) "A CMnqe of Hfng|^pl'& . , " 

h) I Ldaf and Imfttm^oV (Whitman) . ' 
1) a catalogue poon (Tg. Rupert Brooke^s "These Hive I Loved. 




7) Provide opportunities^r fbuzz sessions" and/or saell group 
dUcussions built arouffS Ideas exp^ssed in class discussions 
af^/or written compositions. - v - / ■ 



8) Select a conniittee to develop the raugh draft. 
9J Gbes over the sequence for adaptation to Readers' Theatre: 

a) Selecting 

b) Cutting . . • 

c) Transferring and edtting . . 

d) Staging. ■ . • ■ 

10) Encourage conmlttee to find the best compositions and the best 
parts of each compo5ition— even If it^s only one-line. • 

11) Take inventory of talents found in the class (hance, pti^^ 
musical instrument, sing). 

12) Allow the students charged with developing the rough draft to 
cut and tape together a suggested order for presentation; type 
on ditto-masters for copies to be distributed to class for 
critical evaluation; suggest breakdowi for speakers. • 

13) Select spea^rs and assign production cownittees. 

U) Rehearse production; assist students in editing, deleting, and 
transposing for overall effectiveness. 

15) Set up performance date. - ' . 

16) Provide'each student with hfs/+ier-pwn copy of script. 

Plpocedure for Students ■ ' 

1) Participate Irf class and small group discussions, bralnstonBing 
* and question-an#Br sessions. . ... 
^2)f Study "Readers' Theatre both as an "art form and as a-techntque- 
for oral, presentation of literature. 
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a). What is Readers' Theatre? 
• b) Types of .literature for Readers' Theatre? 

c) Adaptatiop. of literature for Readers' Theatre 

d) Mounting Readers' Theatre 

1) 4.ighting , . ' 
'■ ^ 2) Novenent 
3) Setting 
. 4). CostwiBg ^ 

e) Evaluation |. ' 
3) Choose writing assignments that provide best opportunities for 

■contributing to productiorj.. 
4V Participate in all phases of production froa Its genesis to 
Us presentation before an audience— Writing and collecting 
waterlals, cutting and adapting, and casting. 

Evaluation ' 

1) The production: . ^ 

a) A spectator must be more aware of what he/she has heard then 
seen.' • ' . TT 

b) A Readers' Theatre production should offer an author'^ 

. work more than can be obtained fro«'silet reading or a* 

solo interpretation. 
e) Presentation techniques should coftplanent the quality and "^^ 

nature of the literature presented. 

2) The student: ' • - 

a) The nurfber and quality of contributions are consicfered. 

b) The time, and effort spent In reh^irsals and In the composing 
and editing processes are significant. 



to 



rIC: (S^lve Writing . Phyllis K^lnclafr 

E. E. Surith Sr. High 
Fayettevll.le. NC 
' • . 6radesl0-12 

« 

^ MEMORABLE MOMENTS 

I. Ratlofale. ^ * 

Biblical narrative, wWch Includes none of the loner thoughts of, 
the characters. Inspired Reynolds Price to write a group of poeis 
. In which he speaks the feelings of some Bibl lea T figures at crucial 
«o«ients: Mary wgdalene as she discovers the e«pty towb. Jalrus' 
daughter as she Is brought back, to life, aijd the angtl as he 
announces to Mary that she Is to be the fattier of Jews. Students 
can be wbtlvated to Imagine and express un<terly1ng feelings of 
literary characters. This experience will help than understand 
and~express their own emotions In writing that carries the emotion 
of a moment to a reader, rather than the kind of dull writing that ' 
kills the drama of the moment because It Is only about the emotion. 
In this lesson students are ^^ to an assignment in which theiy 
relive a momentous personal experlencef^nd make It live for the 
reader by producing a diary, monologue or stream-of-cons<;iousness r- 
narrative. ' , ♦ ' V. 

K — 

II. Objectives 

To gain Insight into^ the feelings of others 
To understand and express real feelings exactly as they are 
felt ■ , ' . 

3) To use language that' is alive and vivid 

4) To have peers respond to one.'f genuine feelings 

V 

III. Procedure for Teacher ^ 



1) "Lead a class dijtusslon on some crucial event In a story or 

pTay the cjass/Ias read in which a character such as Peyton 
Farguhas in Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge is Involved'ln 
action; and the thoughts, feelings; and emotions which he 
experlencefare spelled out for the reader. Then discuss^ 
character like Tessie in The Lottery , whose infer feelings X 
are not revealed to the reader. Have the students orally • " ^ 
supply the inner words the character might be sa/ing to himself 
as the action develops, telling why they think the (jharacter 
would feel these things. Or have students role play the ' 
^ situation with Tessie saying whatshe* really feels. 

2) Read examples to the class suctTTs Reynolds Prlce-s poen 
about Jairys' daughter- or Peter Taylor's narrative, "The Hand • 
of Emnagene" to show effective expression of inner* feelings, 

• ^. ■ I- 
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3) -Olvlde^stu^ntS Into groups of five or six and allow thew to 
^cbo(&e a character fro© anotiief story thty have all rea'd. ^ 
Have then write as a group a d1ary» dramatic nonologuty or - 
strea»rof-consc1ousniess narrative frow tKe v1ei<po1nt of the.' 

' character and then read their pVece to the class for conoent 
• and crItlctsB. 

4) Xsk students to relive a critical moinent In .their own lives 
and write a diary, narrative, or poem expressing the^^ntat Ions 

they felt as the. experience was occurri-ng. 

sy Serve as a consultant for stuctents as they write and nake sug- 
gestions' which wtll help them Jf§ep their writing vivid and 
^. al<ve— for exarpTe, "Hot tears sting my eyes" rather than *! 
% ♦ feel sad." * 

60 Divide stuxJents into groups of three to read one another's 
rough drafts and'offer critical assistance.' 

J) Read a revised draft of the writing brief conference ^ th 
the student and make final revisipirsuggestions. ^ 

8} Evaluate the final drafts and display them so that class menber^ 
may read them. Provide a sheet on ii^ich the class nay nominate 
the pieces of writing they feel are most successful for publica* 
tion in the school ftagazine or newspaper. 

9) Submit the nominated pieces for publicati©^ 

I¥. Procedure for Students 

■ — ' I' 

1) Participate in clas^s discussion or role-playing to discover 
what oevtain characters in* stories ,j^u have read mst have , 
been feeling^s they, were experiercing the things that happened 
to them. : ^ 

2) Listen to ^^^^cher's reading of examples o^ writing which 
:r1bes f^^Ting ^ 



dewribes f^eTings as they are occurring. 
3fVlHtfi -a group of other students decitte on a form and write a 
mpnoTogue, diary, or strearo-of-consciousness narrative of the 
thoughts an^Jeelings of a character in a story all have read. 

4) Select someorSfce. reayJ the group's piece of writing to the 
class for coirin^nUand criticism. 

5) listen carefully^ determine what kind of detail makes the 
pieced you hear vlrid ^d alive, 

\) Chooser critical personal experience (good or bad^ but not 
too personal to shfere) and relive it. While re- experiencing 
each sensation or thoiight,' record it in the form of an inner - 
* monologue, diary or stream-of -consciousness narrative. Stick 
to present .tense. Make the moments vivid by r^rding real 
sensations rather than by describing with adJectives^ ("Hot tears 
sting ny eyes," not "I feel sad.*) 

7) Submit a readable rough drift to two other students for sug- ' 
gestlons and consult the teacher for advice on writing problems. 

8) Discus^ a revised draft with the teacher for final^vision 
suggestions. 

9) Submit a final draft to be read by other stu(tents arnt fo^ 
possible .publication in the sqt^l newspaper or magazlQe. 

10) Read the pieces written by classmates and nominate the one^ 
you think is most effective for publication. 
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ThrteKher should evaluate for ev4dence of .effort showi by the 
stjudent In the entire process and for the effectiveness of the 
final pnxfcjct. Student noalnations of pieces for p(d>1l£at1on could 
serve as a guide f6r determining outstanding achleveaent of success 
for a peer audience. 
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TOPIC: Creative Writing Mildred 6. Ogletree . 

^ Col ij*1 a School 

Colu*ia.4IC 27925 
Grades 8 & 10-11 

USING VIOLENCE PRODUCTIVELY! 

I. Rationale 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ • 

Host J.im^ior high and hi^ sdtool students enjoy jcars and v1ol^:e. 
two Instant stiaull for imaginative thinking. Therefore, thls^ 



eitertlse, which asks students to write a short story or 

tutoaobile wreck fro« the point of view of an unlnvol^ 
observer, sNnild appeal to the*. It encourages students to develop 
their creative thinking by giving the* a K>del to analyze, a 
fwlllar siAject to explore, ^nd opportunities to expand their 
ttwughts and to express themselves in original ways. This exercise 
also allows th» to expand their thfnking by reading and evaluating 
the works of fellow students. 

II. Objectives 

1) To expjore the reactions of the observers, of a serious car 
wreck , . , 

2) To learn to observe details through the use of the senses 

3) To learn to see the relatiohshlp nong details and their place 
In an entire picture 

4) To practice writing using enough sensory details td fom a 
qof^ilete Inge ' 

5) To practice basic writing skills, such as sentence structure, 
pufKtuation, and spelling 

6) To practice editing skills through rewrltfng 

II . Procedure for Teacher 

1) Before beginnir^ the unit, collect froe students pictures of 
car wrecks. Encourage stu<fenti to find pictures that fnclude 
observers of the wrecks.. Olsplajr'these pictures. 

2) After the Pictures have been. on display for two br three days', 
ask stu<tents to read in class Karl Shapiro's "Xuto Wreck," 

• found In Shapiro, Poews. 1940-53 . Have the* read the pott 
silently first. Then eitt^r you or a 'good reader should reAd 
1t aloud. 

3> Lead students in a discussion of Shapiro's questions and c5o•-^^ 
nefits ft the end of the third sUnza. Then. ask students to 
point out words and phrases they find particularly effective. 
Make sure they see the sensory details Shapiro uses to create 
both the overall inage of the wreck and the reactions of the 
dbservers. ^ 
,4) "Review informally such things as diction, figurative larfguage* 
■'iBagery, and rhythm as the stu<^ts discuss the poep. 
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5) AlloM students to talk about any accidents th«y have seen in 
person or on television and In the wItt. 

6) Announce ttat during the next class period the students V1 11 
be expected to write either a pfoai or a descrlptlvt^Dtragrapl) 
about a car wreck. Piey should think about this assfgnaent 
overnight. 

7) On the nesct day have the students write. Rico— .nd (or require) 
that they bralnstona first, nking list of descHptlve deUlls 
and then throwing out unworkable ones. 
Clroilate aaong tbt students to provide assistance. 
Conect* the p^>ers two or three days later an# return then to 
the s.tudents for rewriting. * 

10} Divide the class into snil groups of 4-^, and have the 
of each group read one another's papers. Thc^r should 
on strengths and nke suggestions for l^yroveaent.. Allow tlie 
class one period for this activity. ^ ' ■ * 
11) On the*next day. allow the students t1»e for eonsldeHng the 

suggestions of their fellow students and mr beginning to rewrite 
their final drafts. Again be available for helping students to 
solve probleRS. 

Two or three days later collect the pepers for final evaluation. 
Display the best papers on the bulletlii board along with a copy 
of Shapiro's "Auto Kreck." 



12) 
13) 



IV. Procedure for Students 

1) Bring pictures of auto .wrecks ^ class. 
.2) Read and discuss with the class Karl Shapiro's "Auto Wreck." 
Mote particularly effective details. ^ 
f 3) Participate in a general d1sc<tfs1on of wrecks and your feelings 
as a real or Iwginary observer. < 

4) Think about and write a poea or paragr^' in which you d»cr1be 
vividly an auto wreck. Include nany sensory details. Ask the 
teacher for help If you rwed It. 

5) Participate in the reading of other s^idents' 
on strengths and nake suggestiom for inprova 
Consider the suggestions mde to you and rewrite your final draft. 
Hand the paper in for evaluation. 
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f- Evaluation 

The paper should receive two grade?: one for the effectiveness 
and caq>ieten|^ of the description, and the second for nechanics 
(basic writing skills and fom). Because the fba« of the assign- 
■ent is creativity, the first grade should be given nore wei^t 
than t*ie. second. In fact, the first grade should be 751 of the 
total. Effort should be considered when evaluating the student 
at the end of t|)e nrking period. 
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TOPIC: Writing for Varieties ' * Estelle Hott 

of Audiences North NeckTenburg 

Huntersville. NC 
Grades 9-12 

YOUTH AND A6E ' ♦ 



Rationale 

Because such sto«d»t writing has tin-teacher as the audience, a 
purpose for this lesion is to wrtie fo^Mi audience beyond the 
classrooM.or the school. Texts direct sudent thinking toward 
writers who are critics of society--arKJ, with this as a spring- 
board, the student nay also becoae an inforaed critic. The focus 
here is on probleas of the aged. ' 



II. Objectives 

1) To take students into the conunity to c^erve conditions of 
a group of citizens (the aged) 

2) 1 To gather first-hand infonBtion 
3r>To Wert others to the problei 

♦T To write a letter discussing soae facet of the problen and 
hopefully to beconea part of the solution to the<p«>ble» 

5) To offer opportunities for conferences with the teacher, who 
will help students see whether their letters are well thought 
out, clMrly represented, and appropriately written 

III. Procedure for Teacher 



re 



Use Tennyson^ "Ulysses" to launch a "bralrtttoniing" session 
about the old. 

2) Assign the reading of two short' stories which speak to the 
condition of the old: "Ma ParJcer.Trfby Katherine Mansfield, 
and "Island," by Shirley Jackson. / 

3) Arr^.nge for student visits (indivMSTl or sasll groyp) to a 
nursing bone for the elderly to observe conditions. 

4) Courage further observations of the elderly in^one's own 
neighborhood, at the supemrket, in church, and in one's 
own family. 

5) Ask students to interview. one elderly person whoHsMntertstipg 
and »^ defies the stereotype of isolated, confctsed, lonely, 
and incapacitated. Encourage the student to tape the interview. 
Plan class ti«e to ^r the tapes. 
Offer choices for writing assignneat: 

a) A letter to your congressMn about what bills relating to 
the elderly are pending or about what is being dwm for 

• the* 

b) A letter to the' State Oepartwnt of Public Health about 
conditions in the nursing hone if they are Ipss tijan 
desirable 
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c) A letter to thft editor of the local newspaper In Mtilch yoQ 
discuss your findings. 

Procedwe for Stwtents 

1K Read the tMO short stories assigned by l;he teacher. 
2} Oetenrine which activities you will partTclpate In to- obtein 
Infbmtlon on your subject. 

3) Take potes on your findings. 

4) Locate the subject fbr your interview and mkt an appolntaent. 

5) Present your tape to the class. 

6) Decide trftlch writing asslgiaent you will do. 

7) Write the letter. - . . 

8) Revise and re-write final copy. 

Evaluation*^ ' ?v • ' 

1) The letter will be evaluated for general aerlt and for totel 
■echanics. 

2) Contributions by su^ts to class* discussions and presentetlwts 
will be considered for evaluation at the end of the grading 
term, * 



TOPIC: Writing for Varieties 
of Audiences 



UNDERSTANDIN6 ALCOHOLISM 



Janes Schnaker^rg 
GiMberry High School 
Gtaterry. NC 27838 
Grades 10-11 w 



I. Rationale 

The problefi of alcohollsw no longer Is exclusive to one age grbC^. 
A aajorlty of students In high school have been exposed to Its 
resultant evils through the aedia and other sources. The taacher 
■ay use ttis rich background of experience to develop writing les- 
sons that are both relevant and educational. Through fllas, role 
playing, and discussion, the teacher Hay heighten student awreness 
of these probleas and thus provide the* with ideas necessahy for 
. co^)os1tion. 



II. Objectives 



1) 
l\ 

4) 



To heighten awar€ness of the probleil caused by excessive drinking 

To recognize that alcoholisBi is a disease 

To consicter safer alternatives for enterta1i»ent 

To practice basic writing skills (sentence and paragraph develop. 

Bent, punctuation, diction, spelling) 

To see revision as necessary to produce quality coapositions 
To practice editorial skills 



III. Procedure for Teacher 

1) A combination of these prewriting experiences should be used 
to provide the stimulus for writing: 

1) Free color flips addressing the problea of teenage alcohol 1s». 
Write to n. C. Depaj*J»ent of Hwan Resources,' Division of 
HeaHh ServicKT-FTTs Library, Raleigh 27602. 

aj Anything for Kicks - lOVlnutes 

b) Do«iino - 26 winutes- 

c) He Lived With Us, Dear - \z& ininutes 

d) How Safe A« I - 21 ainutis 
«) Kid Brother - 25 ainutes 
fj Teaching Teenagers About Alcohol - 16 wlnutes 

2) Class discussions x)f personal experiences involving alcohollj 
3\ Role playing Involving alcohol isB ^ 

a) an' alcoholic who is too dr*unk to pay attention to his 
wife . . 

b) a student caught drinking In school 
.c) the star player who drinks beer before the b^^gdH arwl 

•ust now face his tean^ates after. the loss 
d) a driver caught driving «wder the Influence 
4)' Collages .of pictur:es and words froii magazines advertising . 
liquor 
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2) After two days of prewrTtlng, allow the students to choose dne 
, t»p1<; for coq>os1t1on: 

1) Short story where alcohoHsii causes the downfall of a 
character who aust subseqwntly struggle to reform 

2) A -letter to AA stating problaas alcohol Isb has created In 
their lives and how AA has helped then. ProUeas my con- 

*^cem MHtal life, crlpe, escaplsa, or accidents. 

3) An arguaentatlve research paper on pros and cons of liquor - 
by the drink (Allow longer t1»e than on otters.) 1 

4) For not wore than three stidents, a survey and report on * 
alcohol iisage In your school (Survey' skills aust be taught.) 

>) After two days of coi^wsltion divide students who choose the 
saM topic Into groups of thre^ Have two students read the 
other's. rough draft and list on piper at least two strengths and 
two weaknesses they find In the paper. 

4) Allow one day for revision In class and circulate Mong students 

to answer any questions. ^ > • » 

5) Collect the papers and, evaluate strengths and weaknesses on a 
separate sheet. 

9) Coapose a booklet of the best comwltions and ^ Survey report 
and distribute in the school or coMunlty. 

IV. Procedure for Students 

Mew the films and write down any information that my be helpful 
for the class discussion of akoholls* that follows. 

2) Role play the character which the teacher assigns you. - 

3) Prepare a saall collage of magazine pictures and words on 
alcoholism. 

4) Select one of the four writing choices given and compose a 
rough draft. 

5) In your assigned group read the other students' rough drafts and 
list on a separate sheet at least two strengths of thelf^pers 
and at least two ways the paper could be Improved. 

'6) Collect the other students' comments and use them to rewrite 

■ your paper. >^ 
7) Hand In on the Assigned day the final' and rough drafts, the 

other studentar^, suggestions, and any other work you may have 

done. " ' 

V. Evaluation 

One grade will be given on the basis of the percentages below: 

1) Quhllty (ideas, organlzattbri, style, sentence structure) - 

_ 501 of the gra<te ' 

2) Ptechanics - 25X of the grade. 

.3) Effort observed in class participation and time spent wisely - 
25X of the grade 
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TOPICS Writing for. Varieties Mildred E. Modi in 

of Audiences *x. John T. Hoggard 

Wiliiington, MC 28401 



Grades 10-12 



STAGING AN AUDIENCE FOR WRITERS 



I. Rationale 



There is no one correct English appropriate for every situation. 
Without realizing it students ai*e already aultl-lin^ual in oral 
co«wnications. ,Th6y change vocabulary, sentence structure, usage. 
. and dialect accord1;«g to^etting aMaudiei^e,' Howve'r, they often 
write with no audience in mind other than the teacher and are . 
unaMre of changes that should occur when the need arises to cm- % 
■wnlcate outside of the clA^srooBi with varied audiences. 

By dividing the class, Into groups an^ asking. thea to act out an . 
c?ftlat»ation for different audiences^ ,they see the need for language 
• changes 1f they are coawunlcate effectively. It is then easier 
to ch4nge writing styles to fit the intended reader. 

II. Objective^ ^- ' ^"^^ 

— i. , . • ' >. 

1) To develop an awareness of the varfftt^ of languages used In 
oral cowmjnlcation ^ ' 

2) To participate in group dramatics ^ 

3) To see. diatect ii an effective tool fo^vcowHipication with 
certain audiences- . • •. ' v 

4j To develop skill in cos^felng with a par^cular audience In mind 

5) To increase the nwiber of audiences w*^ t^KW the student can 
cospjunicate wHh confidence a , r ^ 

6) To contintte.the awarewss of editing artd revistoif as essential 
to the composTng procesi^ . > 

III. Procedure for Teadhfe- '* 

1) Pripare a situation teenagers>>juickly identify with. 

' ExaBipLB> A student drives, his/her mother's new car to school. 
He/she and j group of-friends riding after school are involved 
in an accident as they leave the paHdng lot. He/she was 
catching acrlast look at^ne ma jorett^ when he/she side-swiped 
a car belonging to a parent who jiad come to pick up a student 

2) Divide the class into groups of 3-5 depending on class size and 
give each a card with the situation. 

3) Vary the card^by adding a different person to whom the student 
must explain, with the help of his friends, what happened. Use 
nother, school principal, patrolman,- a frifend, the insurance 
adjuster, etc. 

4) Allow five minutes preparation time before each group role-pl^ys 
the explanation. 
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5) Armqe furniture %o groups have 4)erform1 ng space. 

6) ATtbw no «ofe than 3-5 »1nutes per skit. 

7) Applaud easAt group-and helj) create a light atmsphen that 
encourages the draaatic flair, 

8) Vote on the inst realistic skit and discuss Its qualities. 

9) Ask students to point out language, tone and style changes 
ttet occurred as listeners changed. 

10) If tine allows, try switching audiences. . ' 
, ^ For exaaple: Use the explanation prepared for the Insurance 

adjuster to talk with friend or use the explanation prepared 
for the parent to talk with the principal 

11) The secoiWitoy give students several new situations and six' 
possible listeners or allow theii to create their own.- 

12) Tell then to wrfte a res|»ns/^of about 100-150 words to three 
different persons. 

13) Encoura'^e a free exchange of i«jeas an^ IrrforTal conferencos 
as students search for appropriate l«ng'»ag€ for a particular 
audience. 

14) -Circulate and offer advice. 

15) The next day divide class into groi4)s of five. They should 
read and edit papers. The group should help each autiwr select 
his/her best paper. 

16) Have students revise the best rough dV^ft and subvft It for 

; evaluation the following day. He/she my agree with peer or 
Bake his/her own choice. 

17) Tell students they TOy sabmit ottwr audience oapers within the * 
next two davs. The one with the best evaluation will receive 
credit. Others will be recorded as extra .iractlce. 

Procedure for Students 

1) Participate fn role-playing activity. 

2) Participate in discussion. 

3) Write three audience-oriented responses. or 

4) Work in small grouo^ to evaluate papers'and suggest 1iH)rovaBents. 

5) Select one paper for revision. Consider your own evaluation of 
your work as well as cownents fro« peers. 

6) Revise rough draft and complete a final draft. 

Evaluation , 

Pay little, attention to mechanics. Concentrate on how well the 
students' language, style, and content are directed to the aud1enca> ^ 
he/she chooses. Rate papers 'as excellent, good or average, reali^tt^• 
•that students have difficulty when they try a new approach to writing. 
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TOPIC* Writing for Varieties Phyllis F. Sinclair 

: 0^ Audiences E. E. Snltli High School 

FayettevllTe, MC 28301 
Grades 10-12 

THE MESSAGE IH THE BOTTLE 

I.. Rationale ^ 

Students can be shown the need for proficiency In the use of standard 
English through a single device In which they are asked to write the 
po^ li^rtant. advlce'^IEhey could give another p#rson In a sentence 
of fifteen to twenty words. The sentence Is to be sealed in a ' 
bottle which could be set afloat In thenearest aovlng'body of « 
water. Since. there Is the possibility that the bottle will float 
away and be found by a person In another region or country, the use • 
of standard English is mandatory because neighborhood dialect, 
collpqulallsws and slang could- be misunderstood or translated into 
a neanlng different froB that 1ntendei.by the writer. This exercise 
Is a simple one; yet It almost Invariably provides the opportunity 

i to give Instruction In subordination, denotation, connotattoff, 
"wchanlcs, usage, and conciseness. 

II. OMectlves 

1) To learn to express significant Ideas In wrltjng * 

2) To learn to write the "editedb variety of network and publication 
English** so that any audience can understand 

3) to learn to write concisely 

III. Procedure for Tea cher 

1) Show student5^ several examples of the same statement written in 

1) the neighborhood dialect, 2) In teenage slang, and t^i'3) "verbose, 
bureaucratic" language, < 

ii 2) Have the students translate the statenent' Into the best "edited 

variety of network and publication" (standard) English they- 
can produce. 

^ 3) Have several students voluateer to put their translations on 
the board and conduct a class editing session. 

4) Introduce the idea of the need to utc sUndard English in the 
"message In thie bottle" activity. 

5) Ask stuctents to write a sentence expressing the nost li^wrtant 
advice they could give another hunqn being In a sentence of 
fifteen to twenty words. 

6) Circulate and help with problems that occur during the writing . 

7) Have each student write his/her message on the board when he/she 
IMS finished. 

8) As students finish have them offer editing advice to each other 
at the board. 

9) ^ Have the class offer suggestions about all the messages. 

10/ - Have each student write his/her message in final fom basedl-on 
the whole class's necoaimendatlons and deposit It In the large 
bottle 1j» the classroom. 
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11) Evaluate eac^^leflt's message for conciseness and standard 
• English. 

12) The following day have each student draw a message fron the 
bottle and respond to the advice given In a letter to' .the 
sender of the"nessage. Students can assume a role^as an 
Imaginary finder of the message and tell the sender »(hat 
happened as a, result of following the advice. 

13) Have students share the letters they receive with the class 
for, fun and as a way of evaluating for themselves the s^nif? 
Icance of the message. 



IV^. Proce<fcre for Students 



- \ 



1) TraosUte the three sentence given you intp a sta tenant ex- - 
_ . Pfjrssad In the best "editf^d variety of network and publication" 

English you can produce. ^ ^ ' » - ''h* 

' - i 2) Volunteer, if yt^ like, to put your sentence on tt^fboard for tK 
class discussion. , 
3) J^te a message for the bottle according to ydur 
• - directions. ' 

% 4) Ask for help if you have probleas. 
.m' 5) Put your sentence on the board and «t advice from class 
^ . about 

6) Considering the advice, rewrite the message, and place it in 
• the bottle. - .. 

7) Draw a message from the bot«e and pt-etend that-you are'tbe 
person who found ft (an Imaginary person). As tii^t jierson, 
write a letter to the sehder telling. how you tried toyise the 
advice and what happened when you did. 

. 8) Share the letter you receive in response to your message with 
'the rest of the class and tell whether you still think your 
^ advice was. worth glVlw. Tel 1 how you changed your message 

as a result of tlje response. I ^ 




V. Evaluation 



Evaluation Is covered In Itos^ll aod 12 under Procedure for 
TeachefV , ^ 

• ^ ^ /I. 

« * 
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TOPIC: Writing for Varieties 
»of Audiences 



Marcy E. 'Ashton * 
Chowan H4gh School 
Route. 1 , Box 47 
Tyiier, NC 27f80 
Grades 9- IT 



y 



AN ADVERTIMNG tAMPAIGN 



I. Rationale • u. "* 

Aj*areness of audience Is both most Important and perhaps si 
to define, when writing persuasively. By asking students tO/ 
ah #d caw^ign for a real or imagined "product, the teach^forces 
the» to take their audiencej fnta account. 



I. 



create 



This lesson assunes that t\ 
. persuasive writing^ . 

I. Objectives 



students already haveX background iiv 




1) To encourage critical thinking 

2) To allUfr practice' in persuasKe writing 

3) To produce an avoreoess of audience 

4) To utilize skills of editing and reVisi 

5) To practice descriptive writing skills 

6) To^ink creatively 

Procedure for TeacF^r 

\ • 

1) 
2) 




3) 
4) 



Collect ads from at leest five?tlisti»ctly different tj 
magazines and/or newspapers. • ' 4 * ^ ' 
■9,eNVvH with students the basic e>e»Bent|."j)f p«tsua$ive writtng; 
using tt)e ads as examples. . '.■ ' 

ChaHtrge students to Identify .the sourcer^f y^Our ads. ^ 
I|Jtrod(4ie. the J,dea of an aSd cac^ign for one ^wJuct^or idea, 
aimed at several xUffarent -^fehces, Use/^tbSok^i, actual ' 
magazine ads, and tl»e^ha1 kboard to "get th^idea across. There 
are- several ^cel.lent b^oki'on fhe subj^t,drtcliid'ing Van ftckard's 
lidden Persuaders and"JerrK DM la FeWna'.s mW^ ,lf|hthearted 
Those wonderful Fol k& Wbd^BaW^c - - 



. • - ■ » ^T^vou P^rTafarber . 

5) *ss^1gn students^' task of ai|oslng a. produ^, either rlHfor 
ig,in€d, to advertise in 'thell-canip^ign 



ii 
d< 
1 



— , — jii. and then wrffe a 
fled description of that prdftjctV -in^ding wHat' it Jooks 
.,ke, what it does, how it 1< maik where itjs.made, fft cost, 
6) Allow students,, either "as a classier as in^iduals, to decide ' 
dn at least five distinct audiewces. • JheseWn be readers pf^^ 
specific newspapers or magazines,^ or j^ple who listen to a -1 
specific radio station, TeJ*vl*Jon jftll hot work as we]! because J 
•f its broader audience. v ' . T 
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Soiie factors to consider in fleeting audiences: 

a) age 

b) national origin 

c) "^educational backgrot 

d) occupation.' 

e) geographical location*. 

f) hobiby • " 

Here Is, an extensive but not exhaustive list of specif 1 

suggestions: . 

AMERICAN ARTIST v ' - . 

AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 

ANTIQUES 

ARCHEOLOGY 

CAHPING MAGAZINE ' 

CHEMISTRY 

COfCUMER REPORTS -V . " 
DAICE MAGAZINE • ^ 

ENGLISH JOURNAL J 
ESQUIRE ' ^ • X 

FARM JOURNAL / 
FIELD AND STREAM ■ 
FILM QUARTERLY 
FLYING 

'FOREIGN AFFAIRS • ' 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING • • 

HOT ROD 

•JOURNAL OF THE- AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
McCALL'S' 
MAD 

MECHANIX ILLUSTRATEO 

MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 

MODERN BOATING A.ND SAILING 

MOTOR TREND 

MS. 

NATIONAL ENQUIRER 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
NEW YORK MAGAZINE 
'OCEANS 

OPERA N€HS * 
ORGANIC GARDENIf^ AND FARMING 
PEOPLE 

PLAYS ' ■ 

POETRY 

POPDLAR MECHANICS ' ' * 

'POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY ^ 
PS^HOLOGY TODAY 
RETIREMENT LIVING 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SESAME STREET MAfiAZ I NE 
SEVENTEEN 

SPORTS^ ILLUSTRATED- 
SUPEgWi CO^CS 
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TEEH ^ 

' TRAVa ^ r 

VOGUE \ • 

YACHTINfr. ^ ' \ • 

A classical music- radio station . 
A rock music radio station Ns. 

7) Check the students * ^audience choices to be sure tntt they have 
a good variety. 

8) Assign each student^the task of mounting an advertijsing cMpaign 
for hii^her product, using the' five. different audimces he/she 
has chosen. J 

9) The/ive ads and/or radio cowmercials are to be/rone on separate 
she%ts of paper. (ki the back of each, the stddent is to write 
His flame and where thfe ad is to be placed. /Art work and illustra-r 
tion are not only apprppriate» but also very desirable. 

10) * Allow atvleast one full week for the assignment. 

11) On the designated day, collect arnl display the ads. Allow the 
students to attempt to identify the audience for ^eacft ad. 

Procedure for Students 

1) Review with the teacher the basic elements of persuasive writing. 

2) Identify the sources of the ads the teacher has brou^t in, 

3) Choose a product to advertise. It may be a rMl one or one 
that you make up. ' * 

4) On paper describe that product. Include what it looks like, 
how it is mader-4(^at it does, how much H costs, wher€ it is 
made, and any other (tetalHyou can think of. 

5) Choose five differ^t audiences for an ad CMpaign for your 
product. Name the newspaper, magaz^e, or radio station that 
will' carry yoar'ads. Check your chojcerwith the teacher. 

6) Create your ads for those* five different audiences. Pay special 
attention to how each audtence is distinct from all the others, 

7} Seek suggestions from your classmates aod/or teacher ifs^ai^ 
need than. 

8) Give suggestions to your classmates- when you- can. 

9) Place each ad on a se|fcrate piece of paper: Put your nwie and 
.the name of the magazine, newspaf>er, j)r radio station on the 

black. 

10) Hand thOT in on the day set by.^he teficher. 

# 

Evaluation 

Base your etaluatior on how* readily Identifiable the intended 
audiences are. Allow students to contribute to the evaluation 
process. > . . 
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, TOPIC:/ Writing for Varieties ^ ^ Richard Lcbov'itr 

of Audiences * Cape Hatteras School 

Buxton, NC 27920 
Grades 9-12 

A WRITING SITUATION FOR TmEE AUDIENCES 

I. Rationale - . 

If tMchers can create dramatic situations that capture the Iwaglna^^ 
tiofPanid interest of their students, they caa successfully g\i1dle 
studenlts into writing actiyiti^s involving a wjltiple audi^ice. 
The foUoiffng activity involves the student by lH?ing/both personal 
and iiwedlate. Alrost any situation can be used, either real or 
hypothetical, so long as the studfents Xake the bait. 

I*rit1ng for different audiences makes the students a«re of an 
essential ele^rent of the writer*s crift. Just ^s t)^ wrd "strike* 
Aeans sorothing different to a bowler, ac baseball player, and a 
fisherman, what we write neans soc*eth1ng different to different^ 
audiences. . The students must coc*e to'un<terfland that 1f they want 
to achieve their purpose in wr-iting, to get their (%ssage across, 
then they're going tn have to consider audience- 

.II. Objectives 

1) To develop an awarei>ess of audience as an integral part of the 
writer's craft 

2) To Team how^ use persuasion and argumentation 

3) To learn the correct format for letters to officials and 

businesspeoDle 

4) To learn how language is used in advertising to get a point)" 
across 

5) To practice basic wrifM^g skills 
* # 6) To develop an appreciation for the writer's taik of revision • 

and rewriting 

» » 
III, Procedure foa Teacher 




1) Present following situation or one similar to it to your^ 
students: "You* and your friends have discovered that a brand 
of candy' fa the local grocery causes severe stomach pains, and 
you want to do something about it. Your plan is threefold; 

1) to advise the -parents through & letter in the local r^wspaper; 

2) to piU up posters advising other kids in the schwl of the 
danger; 3) to write a letter to the candy coilpany asking thea 
to recall the bad candy," Another way of presenting the situa- 
tion is to involve the stuients in some creatWe dramatic 

• activity. " 
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t) Aftfiounce that the students are to Mork In g^Hips of three for 
coaposlng the letters and the poster. They ray divide the . 
work or i*ork together on each part of it. 

^3) Discuss the situation with the class, suggesting that they 
■ight want to jot down sone notes during the discussion. Ask • 
thee what they wight say in their letters and on their poster or 
whether they would say the sa«e thing an4*put it into the save 
for». Discuss the possible reactions of the three different 
ai^iences. 

4) When discussion seeas co«plete, let the students begin .caMpos1ng» 
allowing the« no wre than two class periods to complete th^r 
work. 

5) Direct the students to let two other groups evaluate their , 
writing on soBe•'k^nd of evaluation sheet. 

6) Have then hand In their completed work along with their rough , 
drafts, evaluation sheets, and notes. ^ 

Procedure for Students ^ 

1) Discuss the situation described by teacher /r^(fflter to 
decide what you might say in the letters and on the poster. 

2) Decide how your group is going to approach the writing activity 
and. begin writing. 

3) Present mir firsi drafts to the class for their reactions. 
Let two^ther grcujjs read and evaluate your writing. 

4) Discuss the suggested corrections or revisions with your groifl), 
rewrite the ff^aterial and hand in to the teacher along with 
rough drafts, notes, etc. 

Evaluation 

In this writing activity, one grade Is^venVo the group. No 
less than 50? of t*»€ ^rade should be ba/ed on overall quality; no 
«ore than 2S% on the group's effort; nd^wore than 25% m wchanlcs. 
The rough drafts and notes are handed fn to help the teacher assess^ 
the students' efforts. . a 

A useful post-writing activity aight be to have the students address 
and send the letters to menber^ of the class designated as rwwiHper 
editors or company owners and to select the letters they would print 
or that would nake the* withdraw their product frow the «rfcet. 
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TOPIC: Hrjting for Varieties 
of Audiences 



ftary H. Mintz 
Hallsboro High School 
Hallsboro, NC 28442 
Grades 10-12' 



WHO'S LISfENrNfi? 

I . Rationale ^ • . ^ . 

• ' / 

A fim wy for students experience writing for a variety of • 
aiKll^es is to ask ttw to take a f»iliar story lik^ "Red Riding 
♦ Hood," "Tlie Three Bears," "The. Little Red Hen," and to rewrite it 
for several differefft, types of readers. Students not only will 
keep in rflnd the interests and the educational level of the reader 
but also *rin adapt the dialect vto the reacter. The result is 
recognitionlaBd. practice of dialectical levels in lan^ge. 
neither does the^ sIb^I icity of the aaterial preclu<te using basic 
writing skills involvlng-^ragrrfph organization, ijechanical correct- 
ness, \s(\M:j.t coherencer etc:* • ' 

II. Ofajectljyes 

T) 'To practice 'wrltir^ with a sp^lflc reader In' Hind 
_ , 2) To becow ^cre avar^ aod ai^reclatlv^ of dialectical differwces 
fn language 
3) ^To practice basic writing skills 
. 4) Td practice good paragraph cteveTQpeent 

III. Procedure for T^cfier • ^ 

- ^ 

U To begin, discuss the rteed for writing with a particular 

audience in rTnd. Use exai^les and let students identify the 
audience for >/h1ch t^e exai^Te was Intendeds So«e examples may 
• be chosen from 1 1 ter«ure, (tepending* on the Interests of the 
class. (One,?yaRple that students always lik^ is a love" note 
that was accidentally lost or left in a book and retrieved by 
the teacher. Owit names, of course.) 

2) Review dialects {fon?al, inforaal, regional, technical, teena^' 
slang, etc. ). , _ 

3) Ask students to select a simple, fasiiliar story like "Jack and - 
the Bean Stalk," "Cinderella," and "ChicJcen L\ttle." Each pupil 
should have a different one. Have theti rewrite It for three or 

\ more different readers-: one of their peers {In their own dialect,* 

of course), a football player, a scientist, a politician, a 
.^newscaster (like David Brinkley),a fani«r, a'banfer, a preacher^ 
Aaod ^ prtf-school child, , 

4) If necessary, review essentials of wr.iting paragraphs, etc. "> 

5) Have papers handed in by the end of the second day because .their 
wotivatlon/interest in this project may dwindle rapidly. 

^) Let students enjoy papers by rea'ding thest aloud to each other. 
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7) Divide the class into swall groups fon editorial sessions in 

which students help each other with mechanics, etc. 
'8) Have s^tiidents revise papers and hand thee It for evaluation. 

Procedure for Students 

1) ^rticipate in discussion about writing for, a specific audi 
and about using an appropriate dialect for the audience and 
occasi(H). 

2) Choose a story and rewrite it at least three ways, each in' 
for a different Audience. 

3) Proofread tc see tJ-at the story is written correctly* 

4) Sutait the story to the teacher. 

5) -^ Participate in editorial sessions. 

6) Revise papers. 

7) Hand in the story for a final evaluatlbr. 



Evaluation * * i 

Since the nin purpofse of this assigrwent is tc practice writing 
for a definite audience with appropriate di«Clon, etc., for that 
audience, the gra« could be based entirely on the pupil's success 
in sc doing. 

A second grade could be given, to cover other aspects of the paper 
for a eore traditional evaTuatior. 



TOPIC: A Systawtic Approach to , Kary Ruth^Xrook 

Teaching Writing * - Gary Senior High 

638 Walnut Street 
.-»• • Gary, NC 27511 

Grade 12 
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WRITING ABOUT LITERATURE. I 



I. Rationale 



Students .need to* see that writing Is, a foni of entertainment. Song- 
. irrlters put their words on paper to «ake a, song that p/Teases them- 
selves as well ^s others; every television program written before 
itt could be perforwec!. Hagarlne articles and stories,, while they. 
Info™, w^t be fun to read; people buy. newspapers because they' 
enjoy reading the lively prose that tells the« *^t tfley want to 
know< TV co^Berclals are written to ehtertain or they will not sell 
a product; taU-show hosts and coR»entators develop carefully 
composed scripts d«1g*ned to keep the viewer toned In to hiear what 
they have to say. Indeed, nuch writing In the "real worlfi' is done 
to entertain and to captone readers' attention. 

Surprising to wost students Is the fact that ^h of the literatore 
now designate^! as "classic" ^s first c(^?posed purely as enter^tain- 
'«ent. I^t has continued, to appeal to reacters becausp behind the 
excitement, draw, and plain fun are ether values worth careful 
stody. ' ' t 

^ The object of this proposed system is to present- iqeaning^T writing 
assignments that wfll -entertfin classroom audiences and help the 
student writers develop or delineate a sense of matters of worth . 
in tteir own Tivei by writing down their opinions and lessens tliey * 
have learned from experience. ^ • 

^ The "Great Works" on which t^^se 1essons*are based will, be found 1r 
most sterKlard English literature texts and are stodied by many c<rfl«ge 
preparatory classes. The- lessons wilT give practice in both creative 
^ and expository writing, with e^hasls on narrative exposition, • ^ 
descriptive characteriiatTon, argiront and persuasion and logical 
y reasoning. The students rnay also write satire, different types of 
* poems, and two <Jr three tales based on actual occurrences, (Spending 
on their creative la^rests. The totel syster^ is built into the 
literatore program but tekes into account the fact that the most 
impprtant world to the students is t^e one in which* they are living. 

- y 

' The stodies to be considered in this system and the accoi^nying 
coi^)os1t1cns are thesfc - 

BEOWULF (1 week) tAffTERBURY TALES {3 weeks^ MACBETH (2-5 weeks) 

Anglo-Saxon r1dd>e . Ballad or tele (story-telling) Exposition: argu- 

Personal description Satire using descriptive t ment using 

characterization J reasons and 



examples 
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1. Rationale for Lesson A 

6uess1i^ ganes that tease the mind and tickte the funny bone are 
-^universal favorites. Party fa^rltes range frbp "Twenty Questions" 
to •Knock Knock" jokes. " The best Jokes ^are fnteDectiial, and 
gaaes that teach juke learning fun. Students h^ve sore fuln nking 
up their own learrilng gaoes and often cowpose sore sophisticated 
\Drogra«s^n the teacher thinks possible. Using the /Ufgjo-Saxon 
, rWilo-^foni', stuttents develop an ear for alliterative language, a 
feel for the rhythelc line while finding words to describe a coiwon, 
object In an uncownon way, all the while cleverly feeling their 
listening audience. > / 

Rationale for Lesson B 

Senior high students, In waking appllcaUon .for college or an»loy- 
»ent, are often asked to write a personal <tescript1on, giving »^t ' 
they consider to be *the1r>best characteristics and qualities or 
aptitudes suitable for a particular course of^study or position. " 
Learning to look at oraself objectively and to present Oneself In 
positive written expression to a' prospective en)loyer Or amissions 
director is Iwportant. By the sai^ token, students need to learn 
to appraise and compliment their peers in language suitable for 
. jntrcfductlons or recoe*endat1ons. The "beasts" Of the Ar^lo-Saw)n 
'heroes and the cowpl^inentary greetings, were nerely forerunfiers 
of present day resiane's and letters of recoBBendatlon. 

X^. Objectives for both A and B 



\ 1) To develop an .understanding of- the role^ of literature as a rod^ 

of entprtainront . / 

2) To recognize in Anfllo-$axon literature elements of entertainment 

3) To relate Anglo-Saxon literature to wxtern entertainment media 

4) To recognize and understand purpose of heroic eleiients 

5) Tt> use Jieroic elements in practical application 

6) To understand devices of poetic expression 

7) To use poetic forms in creative encteavors ^ • 

8) To develop a good seU-iiiage and recognize qualities worthy of ' 
a<te1 ration in others 

9) To prepare a formal resume'' of personal characteristics for 
possible later use 

iO) To discover the fun of creating entertalnroht fdr an audience 
* * ^ \^ » ' 

III* Procedure fon Teacher, Lesson A • * 

1) "Describe Anglo-Saxon of life.- ^ ^ 
2> Describe Inglo-Saxori mead-hall (see exw^le). 
3> Describe flinction of scop or gle€KHn. 

41 Provide copies of riddles {On mead, anchor, etc.) -fcr class guessing*. 
51 Point out and explain alliteration using examples from students. 

6) Point out caesura and rhythm, uslr^ clapping of hands. 

7) Propose vrri ting of class riddle, calling for first line on 
easy topic. ^ 

8) Write riddle on chalkboard as students think of lines. 
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9) Assist in addliig alliterative words as necessary. 

10) Assist *n suggesting necessary details to Include as trtnts. 

11) -Coaplltent class on conpleted riddle./ 

12) (teve student sake copy to leave orr teacher's desk. 

13) L6ave riddle on board to confound next class. 
Ilj^^i^ge^f^sas-.a teaser^ everyone witing dwn riddle to be used 

on "flead^Hall" Day. 



Procedure for Students, Lesson A 



1> Search library for InfonBation on Ang^o-Saxons to si4)p1e»ent' 
text and aid In •Ptead-HaTl" De[y. ' 

2) Discover additional riddles to bring to c]ass. 

3) Decide orr topic for origiral riddle. , 

4) List characteristics of topic. ' * 

5) Phrase characteristics, alliteratiyely. , ' 

6) Set descriptloo In Ar>glo-Saxon lines Wfth caesura. 
.7) Read to class on "Mead-Hair- Day. 

% 

HIT Procedure for Teacher, lesson 

1) Caref^jlly select and bring' to class^a variety of "Superwan," 
"Batran,* "Spldenren/ etc. cwric ^ks; leave In casual pile 
at front of roo». ./ 

2) Open 6 discussion centering on cufVent TV super hero types; ask 
If anyone has read the.Tarzan books, 

3) LMd the clas^ to recognize these as entertainment t»eroes; 
recognize exaggerated traits and abilities. 

4) Recall folk-heroes of literature such as Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, 
Hercules, Sapscn; %sk if anyone reffl»t>ers stucty of Odtsseus; 
retell stories as time permits. ♦ 1 

5) Pass cofnic books around aqd have students sug^st characteristics 
all these heroes have in ccmron; list cnl>oard- ' 

6) . legln reading BEOWULF > loud as entertainroent , pausing to note 

coraon hero characteristics {obscure origin, areat strength, ^ 
boasting, tests of courage, victory over evil)* . • 
.7) Have students coR^lete reading themsel^s, ei^hasizing enjoyment. 

8) Discuss Beowulf's exploits and boasting- 

9) Using flashback technique, note "Beo*fulf *s qualifications- 

10) Note what ott>ers say about Beowulf, what he says about h1i»s^lf, 
what hp does to prove himself. * 

11) Note epithets used to describe heroes; think of suitable present- 
day epithets for particcrtar individuals. 

12) Relate to Beowelf s motives, actions, and social attitudes to 
present-day situations demanding positive assertive action such 
as preparation fpr education, travel, public office, social 
service, etc. 

M) Propose preparation of a personal- resu» of 300 words to include- 
student's past activities, present iaterests, future plans with 
qualificatioDS for realizing hopes. 
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14) Prof^^ altemaU coBpos1t1on of a reconnendatlon.of a friend 
for an official position on the basis of character, ability, 
and service; suggest possible epithets. 

15) Discuss suitable Infornation to be included; emphasize specificity, 
purpose, and final audjence* 

16) Discuss objective (non-opinionated) but positive tone. 

17) Discuss organization of iTtforrotion and final format. 

18) Show sanples of actual letters and r^smss on unlined paper. 

19) Conclude lesson with in-class writing and consultation, sharing 
and co«par1ng. 

20) Convert classroom into a "mead-hall" for an Anglo-Saxon "flieet" 
where all comers present their credentials or Introduce another 
as a worthy member of the community. 

21) Permit visiting "scops" to query the meet with riddles between 
formal beasts. . * . 

22) Receive final copy of all papers. 

Procedure for Students. Lesson B ^ 

— > 

1) Complete reading of BEOWW-F, listing hero characteristics, 
giving examples. 

2) ThinKTof situations today that demand courage, "dragons" that 
need ftrbe slain, people who need a chaB^)1on. 

3) List own personal characteristics pleasing to self'and others. 

4) List personal Interests, hobbles, activities, concerns. . 

5) List possible future plans that Bay Include cotwuntty service. 

6) For alternate assignment, treat characteristics of a peer. v 

7) Write unified, -coherent paragraphs using details and exanples 
from lists. 

8) Re-write on unlined paper, giving attention to spelling and 
punctuation, 

?) Present resting cr recommendation orally to class audience on 

"Head-Hall" Day. 
IC) Present written copy to teacher. 

11) Sore students may desire to ^deliver their speeches "beastfully." 



Three grades will be given for these assignments: one, applause 
•and vert>a> approval of class audience; two, marking of formal paper 
for organization ar.d mechanics; three , eTfort grade for creativity 
in riddle assignment. Grades will be recorded, papers returned, 
and riddles posted on bulletin board. 
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"MEAD HALL" DAY 



HEAD TABLE 



II 
I 



< 



I 

0 

0 



FIRE 
TRENCH 



fl 
0 
0 



0 
D 



A classrooffl Hall" can 

' easily be slimilated by lining 
up the desks on three sides of 
the rooBi and»lay1ng a ''fire" of 
sticks and red crepe paperJ 
Inventive -students might even 
''light" the fire with flashlights 
to give an added effect. Students 
should bring .met<^l cups fropt home 
1n which they may be served apple 
juice for *'mead." Leader and 
thar^s may want to make "helmets" 
of alum1ni« foil as research into 
Viking life may suggest. Any* ^ 
other costwneS (blankets, capes, 
thong-wrapped feet and legs) would 
add t^B the effect; women wore long 
skirts. 



from fermented honey and * 
water, was poured and drunk 
froni small cups to give a 
Reeling of warmth and well- 
being. Visitors left their 
weapons on the porch or in 
the anterooms. 

*0n Mead Hall Day students should 
be allowed to dress In their 
costires, then take their places. 
The leader should rise and wel- 
come all, then call upon the 
scop for entertainwent, A 
riddle or two may be read, then 
the leader gives thp' first^ 
"boast" telling of hirown 
^ prowess. He then calls iffK)n 
" his thanes who in turn give 
their boasts and call upon mem- 
bers of the assembly until 
everyone has spok^h. From time 
to time "visiting scops" or any 
merter may read a riddle. There 
should be loud applause after 
every speaker ^nd enthusiastic 
response to the riddles. Frequent 
re-fills of the cups (pour only 
small amounts) will add to the 
spirit of^the occasion. 
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The leader and his thanes (nobles) 
sa|t at tb^ head table; other mem- 
bers of the group sat at the long 
benches. Food was cooked in the 
open trench and served on the 
benches. Mead, a beverage made^ 
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Cary Senior High ^ • 
638 Walnut Street . 
Cary, HC 27511 
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A subtle and sophisticated form of hwor is satire. Satire Is 
. employed to call attention to hijnin weaknesses and faults of 
society. It Is best seen when pointing out the faults of others, 
and rarely recognized when mirroring one's owj»^ weaknesses. 
Because It often uses metaphoric language and allusl0Tr,'^t enables 
people to laugh without guilt while poking. fun at others. Satire 
^aws its sting by connotation, exaggeration, and understatenent, 
and should not be confused with sarcasm which is often designed 
to hurt Its object. Students need to learn that satire is not 
Insult. Recognizing satire as a useful (tevice of honest criticism, 
as well as leamlr^ how to use It to cbaiige a situation, requires 
^ intelligence and skill. However, "getting the point" Is not ^ 
absolutely necessary to the enjoyment of satiric writing, ^ 

Rationale for Lessor B 

. The oldest-form of entertainment Is the story. , People will lister 
to stories >fhen they will not listen to anything else, and the • 
^attention and hearts of young and old aHke are captured by a -gogd 

• iale well- to I'd. £tudents~team^ear.ly that e good story-teller can 
get away with ajmqst anything. *They also need to understand why 
and how a stony works on the mind and the emotldhs and to what 
uses story-telling can be put-. The ability to create a story from 
the exper1ence;5^of ^ife and to tell the story fn such a way as to 
win an audience or teach a lesson gives both pleasure and power. 
It is an ability thatfjeamed young will- last a lifetipe. 

n. Objectives for both A.and B 

♦ 

1) To recognize the pwer of words to move eaotions and change minds 

2) To learn to recognize satire 

3) ' To learn when to usm^^ satire ^ ' ' 

4) To learn how to use satire ' 

5) To understMd the different fon^ of stories wMcti Chauser used 
. 6i, To reco^niSr the elements of an effective stor^ 

/) To discover the underlying meaning of a light-hwrted t^le 
8) To discover that everyday experiences make good stories • 
' 9) To learn to use a story to mike a point 
10) To write something that will amuse and help others think 
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III. Pr dcedure for Teacher, kesson A . • ^ • 
' = » 

*}) Ask' students to br1ng.copifes.of MAD magazine to class, or buy' 
* . one and duplicate appropriate pages to pass around.. ^ 
2) Show comjc strips of T)oonesbury/ "Ver? VaJia^nt," Woody Allen, . , 
ami 4)th€rs. • ' . ' ^ ' ^ 

::3). SrK)W political cartoons. ' ' 

4) SNow ""Art of Buchwald'^^nd Ru5sel^ Baker co'lunns^frcwi daily • . 
nwspapen. Or other, satiric political coli«mists availalJle* 

5) Begin a bulletin board of pontecrt|>or&ry satire for students to^ 

add to . \ '! , ' ' ♦ 

« 6) Watch for examples pf satir^ in TV series or movies, 

7) Sinw how satire can be.9sed to 'pofnt out weaknesses apd faults 
'in accepted, social orders. ^ 

8) Help students to determine the weakness satirvied, not the 

, entire institution. , ' ,^ • 

* ^) Point tO'tRe faults in the practice of religion, laW,Ncowwrce, 
^ medicine, and^education ^satirized by Chaucer's piTgrims. Show 
how he uses exaggeration and understateroent to make Ms |i^nt* 
' (i.e., the Physfti^'s love of gold because "he used it in 
* • .cures," and the Mdnk's harness bells that !*rang louder ttlan ti^e 
' chapel bells • . , ^ » , -r 

. 10} Point to hijffnan frailties and vices of vanity,, greed,* lust,' 
' • ' dishonesty satirized by other pllgriras, using metaptor.and 
allusion, (i.e.; The Hill^r/s "golden thumb^ satirizes his 
; dishonesty, -while a. modern oon-artist might have a **snver 
.tongue," and, the Franklin wt-^o ^es "Epiourus* son** could be 

likened td a modern man of hospital^ltx who c6uld be refen:ed 
- to as "Howard Johnsorr'^s son."). i ^ ^ \ 

m ,>11} -ibow hdw Chay(;^r criticizes the fault wit^wut -damaging the* ^ 
^ i^le person or institution. ' - ' 

iZ)\ Propose that-'students 'look at vaMous public figures for %f«ak- 
• ' . t nesses that might be gently .satirized (Students may mention the 
^ luxuries bought -by radia^pd TV jeTigioMS persjjnali ties; the / 
teacher should be extremely tAsieful in dealing with matters 
of rel 1gio»--just as Chaucer h^s), * * • . ^. 

13) Discuss vaifious professions and;iistitutioi\s ^that fnight be 
sdttrizexl for misuse of pyrpose (schooU thij^*J not teach, 
i<^urance that does not pay, jui^'^s who are rHJi just, etc.), * 

14) BegTrTa jt lass-writing of a school* problem that could be "/"j- 
„ ^^tlr f l-ooi^Sr -boy^-girJ- . jrela^ti*nsHips^H:leaTr-iii^''COT^ 

15) Write points of^tire on chalkboard. ' % " 
T^W Co|)po&e, sentences using exaggaer^tion, understatement, connotation. 
'17r Show how situation or trait satirized can be wfHten in terms - 

\ pf metaphor or allusion. . ' X ' " - • . 

' .IsVoQeep students to the'main point being satirj-zeq-.^ 
•19)- Assign writing of "individual satires wutopics known to students*^ 
20) IJ^uggest that students use essay^form or^hymed couplet* if > 

'desired ^4 ^ ' — ^ ' . , \ 

fl^ Artistic students^ma/ also submit satiric cartoons vith appropriale 

^ captions for additional credit and class enjoyment*,^ 
22^ Allpw twp more' days for completion of assignfhent. (Strike wj^ile* 





the irpn 1^ hot!).. 
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23> Of&r assistance In the writing. process to anyone who needs 
help In expressing his/her idea satirically, (Some students 
are not as sharp at this is othert^ and should not be penalized) 

IV. Procedure for Students, Lesson A • . • 

1) Bring copies of MAD magazine torfchwi. r ^ • 
.2) Read newispapers everyday in search satire* Clip -fdr bulletin 

boardr , , 

3) Match TV foV satfric programs and cowinercials; report to cljss. 
4J Mak^ a Tist of government practices that could be satirized 
: (agencies identified by Targ^ initials, income tax forms, 
: ovefstaffing, ett.}, * * ^ • 

5) Make a list of social situations that could be satirized . 
(parties, pseudo-friends, status-seek1rtg» etc.). 

6) Make a list of scSool problems that could^ tatirlzed. 

7) Write a few "^two-liiiers" in rhymed couplet; following Chaucer's 
, pattern to .introduce your ideas., * ' • . N' • 

8) Select the topic for which you can s**ppT> the most details*- ' 

9) Write. an essay-paragraph- descrfting the pfersdn or situation 
chosen, noting poipts or weakness or fauft ^t need attention 
or 'change. : • , «k ^ 

^^hrase faults satirically, using exaggeration w undgrstatemeht, 
connotStlons metapf^r, alldsion'as seems apprqprlate. Compose 
in rhymed couplet if destred. ^ ' 

•Show, to teacher for suggested changes before making final copy. 

HnaT copy, observing ru\es for mechanics and manuscript; 
fonn. ^ 

V. Evaluation for Lesson A 

On day. that satires are to be submitted* « have students sit in groups^ 
and read each other's papers. Each group Selects best paper for 
reading to the cUss'ijy group spok^sron. . These papers ic^l all 
rpceive an A for entertainrrtent. Any otJters which tf^ students 
consider '"good" may also be. read aloud for an .fffTertainwInt^^rade. 
Class will then vote on the five best to be revised and subln{tted 
^ to the school newspaper for publication. These will. recelyeL„ .^.^.l 

jJL^2j^ ^_:.-Ju»th«Jt<^-4f4e^^-TeHs^ — frn^-OtJTer papers will 1^ by 

^ ' teacher for two grades: satiric tontent and mechanics. . • 

II II-. Procedufe for Teacher, Lesson B • • 

• % ) • fi-. ^ 

f 1) ' Explain the tecfmlque of ''Readers'' Theatre." This 1 5 a story- 
telling device which tells the stOry through several headers: 
• a narrator who reads everything. except dialogue, and others 
.who take the various vo1ce*or charactir parts. Everything Is ^■ 
• . , rea'a- except "He said" and -She sald.^ The various reid^rs \ 

^ .• •' assume the appropriate attitudes suggested by adjectives 

•laY)grlTy, merr.ny; etc.) bur 3re not required tc "act." 

2) Divide the class .intfr> two groups and^ «2l9J?-0fl6-Sl5iiP-^-r 
•"Th6 l^un's Priest's Tale" white the second reads "The Pardoner 's> 



Tale." . 
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3) Tell, eich group that they may present their story ifi any way'- 

• ^*>th ey l^J^e with, one rule: they must adhere strictly to Chaucer's 
^l^ds (except for the omissions of "he said** and "she sald^**), 
toltumes may *e used i^ desired. , ^ 

'^A) Give remainder of (Jeriod for reading and planning. The ftf^t 
. half of the next class may be aSed for rettearsing. Groups 
should choose leaders to direct activity. 

.5) Assist in group planning. Witira little prodding, students n% 
com up with "chjkken outfits,- parade of Chaottcleer's wives* 
a "tree" for Chanticleer to perch in, a tavern" for the rioters 
to carouse i«, a well-lablecJ "tree* under which a bushel of 
"gold" may be found; If the students become ca^rried away with 

^ pantomiming the drinking and wrestling and stabbing scenes 

while^e narrator reads, the enjoymeht the class will be ^ 
doubled-. 

6) Discuss both- stories simultaneously, giving attention to elements 

I of setting or situation, characters, point of view, action (plotW 
- clima^x, tone, theme; and moral. ' ^ . ♦ \ 

7) Point out the C+«ractari sties of the FABLE (animals behave as 
people). if - ^ - ' 

8) Point cut the charatteristics oS tf\e EXEMPLUH (characters 
exen^lify yices}.. . . * * J 

9) Shoi how Chaucer hel^)S reader identify with situation (familiarity • 
with .details). , . 

*10} Show how Chaucer helps reajterjieam from story {p<^nts to moraj * _ 
just in caseli ^ - ... 

11) Mention Chaucer's us# of.^atire and irony; see if students can 
recognize and identify satires of social classes, husband-wiffe 
relationships, egotisn and avarice. * " 

12) Syggest familiar experiences in bafly life from which lessons #► 
have been Tearred (waitw^ tm long to make a decision, trying 

to, get away with something v*d getting caught, pret^ding to be . ^ 
sofoethin^ vihich you are not, runnirjf ay$ay from re$f?0ns1bnity , etc.). 

13) PVopose'writirg of in experience in the form p,f - a story. 

14) Discuss elenents^of setting, characters, pdfht of view, thewe, 
clirnax, tore, action, moral. . ' * ' 

15) Assign two "days or week-end for production of rough draft. • ^ 

16) Assistjn class in Vough draft writing, e«vhasi2ing movement ' 

— r- — or - a c tio rr a ff d c h a r acte r izatio n as mot i vat i o n f u r t htf ift f-. . ' — ] — 

17) Suggest peer reading and assisting vm clarification of ideaSi 

18) Encourage creativity; enhance ^'true** experience with Imagined 
details, , ^ 

19) "Short short" stories, using concise^ language, shouldxotaT no r* 
more th3.n 500 words. * ~ . _ ' 

20) Take up rough drafts and r^ad aloJt anonymously with praise ' '* . 

a random selection. • • 

21 > Comment before the bell that you can hardly wait to read'ttte 

rest. ' . ^ ^ 

22) The rext da> tell the class that their stories are outstandihgj. 
read two niOre of the t-est aloud, stopping 'before -the moral to 
if the clas^ can state the "lesson** learned by the anonymous 



writer. 
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23) Return stories for re-writing; you have rerked them only with 
a cooment as to impipvement of one of the elements ("YotH;^ 
act 
more 

' point?-). , ^ 

24) Give two days for rewritir\g take up fin^di^afts. 



cooment as to impnvement of one of the elements ("YotH;^ 
:tion is too fastN\get lost." ^Your majp character needs 
)re description," %our .thane is not clear—what is the 



Procedure for Students, ^issonb" 
1 ^ 

1) Read story assigned to^group* 
'2) Decide withi^roup whtet part to take in Readers Theatre. If 
there are n^t enough reading parts, you way be' sound effects • 
* or prop renager. HeJp tW^k of costiB^s and actions. • 

3) Make and bring to class whatever -the group assigned you for 
presentation, 

4) Take part in presentation as^ssigned by groi4)» 

5) . Participate in class discussion; tell what you know; ask 

questions. , . ^ * > 

6) Think of anc jot down experiences, froei which you learr^^ 
lesson. * . f . ^ 

7) Try to reijenber times from your childhood ^en >t)u were punished 
for something., ^ ^ 

8) Refnefi*er times when you (or someone else) did- something "wrong" 
that you (or they) got away with. 

9) Remef*€r times vi^en you did sometlrfng you wtshed you had not 
done* * ' ^ • ' 

10) Think cf advice you could give aw^ftf person from your own 
jience. • ^ . . 

rWnllcf ways you could tell this "story^ using characters 
(lazy) conceited, etc.). > 
12) Giveyyour experience a "setting" (beach, 'school , shopping district 

CcT). ' ^ ^ * • • . 

l5) Tell story chroTOlo^ical ly or with flashbacks; decide on point 
of vie»»'. ' ^ 

14) Use words to distinguish jBne (wlemn, cheerful, silly, »sad), 

15) Givg story to classmate Jro read for suggestions. . ' . 

1^) Decide how you will sj^fte the *'paral" alhtfie end (narrator. or- 
ch a ra cte r ). 



17) Ttirft ill rough draft. ' '>^' 

18) Rewrite * returned copy giving attention to ted^cher's cofunents ^ 
and TOc*^anics. 

Evaluation of Lesson B 

Storjes should be read for entertainrnent value (Did you and the cUss 
enjoy reading it?) and inclusion of elejnents emphasized tn class \ 
discussions. Twc grades. Best stories s^K)uld be returned. for addir 
tional revision of mechanics and, when rewritten, submitted to school^ 
literary magazine or other publication. An add^.ticnal A should be • 
^iven all stbdes submitted for publication. Remember that yoy are • 
judging the student's life oyer which he/she may or may not have 
• control ^t this point, so all efforts 'should be read sympathetically. 
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Your grade may be an indication to the student of your attitude * 
toward his/her handling of the situation. If you do not* approve 
- • "*of a value judgment, you might say so in your conwent, but do not 
loi<er a grade if the student has fulfilled the other requirements. 




TOPIC: -A Systewtic Approach to Kary Ruth Crook 

Teaching Writing « Ca ry Senior High 

638 Walnut Street 
Gary. IC 27611 
/ (Jrade 12 

- . WRITING ABOUT LITERAiyfiE. Ill 



I. Rationale ^ X 




Clear thinking--ratipnal and logical, unclouded by erotion or 
opi*nion--co©e5 only to those who take the time to afialyze and 
support hypotheses, Argijnentation, based on reasons and examples', 
is a satisfying fonr. of writing for the careful studenf and gives 
confiderK:e to the less secure. Many teachers have difficulty 
explaining the steps in logical reasoning to their students. 

^This lesson will ^cribe step-by-step the composition of a "forral" 
expository thesie, showing howrthe eles^nts of coaposition— unity , 
coherence , and egyhasis --are Achieved through an introductory 
statement an^ thes^ (a proposition or theory to be proved), topic 

• sentences, exa^nples, ^ transit ional^devices, and finally a conclusion 
that reinforces and satisfies The opening proposition. 

•V^y should a senior \igh school student labor over organization 
and form in such "fonnal" paper? First, working within a structure 
is supportive, ar the walls of a house hold ^rtd protect "the fumishifrgs; 
second, oresenting proof for one,*.s proposition gives authori*ju-that y 
builds self-coftfidencfe, as a lawyer wore often ^|(ins a case with 
eviderxe, not rhetoric; third, learning a new craft tq^a(ki to on^>C 
skills, and satisfying ongsel^ on a denanding job well-done, results 
in a sense of pride. Teachers of this defsanding skill must assist 
students at every ste£ so that the product of the eriSeavor wMl be 
succesffulirttms encouraging the students as they face future 
assigrwjent^ in thinking arid writing in other courses, also.^ 

The ;)rqcedures in this lesiv^ may seetr ove«impl ified, stark and 
rigic,,but they are merely tools wMch will became flexible with 
use and nay be deCorated and efnbellished according to the Individual 
who uses ther. Familiarity with the oyster: will enable t^ie writer 
to create products Of infinite variety, , but all clearly distinguishable 
as of 'superior wcrkransMp! 



II. Objectives 



To understand the ''shape" (stV^ture) of a composi tion] 



2) To understand the^ason for arMlntroductory {lead^Tnj stateront 

3) To discover ef fecrive vays of beginning a comp<^sition 

4) To understand the purpose of a thesis sentence 

5) To learn how to make a thesis specific 
*6) To understand the necessity of organization 

7) To learn jgw _tg__bl^ j1d an f^ffpr tiw^ H^u^yjgapfvt ' 

8) To learn -how to ma Ice sentOTces/'flow" 

9) To understand the importance Of a conclusion 
10) To learn how to e;>d ax argimient satisfactorily 
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III. Procedure for Teacher and Student s 

1) Toform your students at th^- beginning of the stu&j t)f MACB 
tFvat thej^ill be permitted to expresr the^-* opinions ';:hrotjgbout 
this play and that you hope the clas« will enoaw? 1n ^ny 
arguments. v ^ 

2) Suggest that superstltion'plays t >r5^ role and that you will 
be Interested 1n knowing how they feel about 'witches and ^ 
predicting the future. ^ • 

3) Suggest that everyone knows what too much power and popularflty 
do to sooe people; ask for exasffles of people they know of ffco 
lost What they thought they had gained when they becare too 
popular or too powerful. 

4) Reflect on the difficulty we all have with testation, (tecidlng 
against our consc1efK:es, and the guilty feelings we eay experi- 
ence as a result. 

5^' Encourage free diy^ussiofi and slip. into an introduction to the 
Ban Macbeth, who was troubled by all these problems.* 

6) Sug^st that as they read the play and discuss it they choose 
one of these ideas (write topics on the chalkboard) to thin 
about and later express their own opinions as to how Macbeth 
dealt with the problem whefi the class writes a paper on the 
play: 

Superstltuticn as an influence 1n dec1s1on-«king 
Popularity and power as com^tl-ng infTpen^es 
The battle between conscience and temptation 
jy "IhrooghOut the teaching of the pTay make constant reference tS^ 
topics, shewing that this or that line or speech is a good 
•ex^le. 

8^ Be^ure t^»t students are keeping a sf^ial section in their 
fwtetecks for TOtes on the tocic they have ctosen. 

9) At the end ,of^ each act go over the topics and call for exarples 
fror the notebooks for each one. 

10) Ask students fron tiir^ tXJ time which topic they have chosen and 
WhaS proofs ti^y have found • Ask to see^Jtotebooks and iiake 

^ suggestions if stDderts seefn hesitaot^^. 

11) By the time the study of the play has been coinple ted {atK>ut''3 
weeks) students shoiu Id have a JieaJjLhX-.CQll&ctioii,^ .iKites and - 

' quoteS"|otti"ngs--w1th iihich 'tai work. * 

12) .To help students organize and aVange their jottings, section 
off three ireas of the chalkboa/d; after' dividir^ class into 
groups accordirg to topics, have students consclidate jDtt1ngi?*S 
by listing cn chalkboard (see example sheet). / 

13) Lead students i^each group to recoo/iize. information under 
three headingsr SOfne itesis nay be discahded as irrelevant; * 
students may need additional iterps to c^pplete a ski^y section-- 
niake suggestions by asking leading t^estions. 

14) Ask students in each group what the Hsts lead thei^to think 
abou* the tppic. . * 

15) ^sk studefits if they have an idea that can be proved from the 
' informatior found. 

sttidiernls to trarne a sentence stating tbe idea to t^T>roved'; 
(n^ite some of these on the board. - ' 
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17) ShOM how each heeding should he Included In the smenent, 
nkln^ It specific; #derl1ne <:pcc-fic words Indicating main 
points. \ 

18) . Say that this sta^ewent Is their THESIS **hich they win prove 

In their papers; tbeck to see that each student has Written a 
tt»es1s. • , 
V9) eosnent on the fact Uat students my have different theses for. 
the sane general topic 

20) Put outline, form on chalkboard and have students fill in parts • 
frow their own nojes (see exjjwole s^t). 

21) Show how various levels, on fo"B supply particular information. 

22) Show how coterenre (linking Ideas. ar>d'deta11s> Is achieved, 
through paraileH=.?, . . ,. • 

23) Show use of relationship and transitional words In outline. 

24) Show how topic sen*»nces 3rd e-a^.les coae f rop outl 1 ne . 

25) Show where main pcints in thfsis are found in outl.ine. 
• ftj^ Assist students in raking their t>utl1 nes parallel for ease in 

writing paper later. , .,- • - , 

27) Check each person's outline before allowing the stu'dent 'to 
; proceed with^Kri ting. 

28) Draw the "sriape" of a coBipositicn on th% cha-lkboard (see example) 

29) Label parts and s^rf>v students thai they noW' have the "skeleton* 
of^i>e1r compos itiofls. a r.i need pnly to "out r^eat on the bones." 

30) Ten students tMt first ithey must fill in .the "head"— they have 
the "brains" (theses) but need a "face''; this isHhe introduction 
the part the readers neet first, frOr.i *^ich they get their first 
ilrpres^rT. ' • ' " '~ ~ " 

3Vi) Sc back to earl test discussion of the play.wt»erv students 

identified personally with the three topics; ask then to think 
and than write cultkly their own opinion of superstition, power, 
and conscience. 

32) Have several students read their opinions. *tlscuss present-day 
implications. 

33) Ten students to think of a startling sentence that might leid 
in to their statement of ootnion; share* these and cowaent 
favorably on the "looks." • , ' ♦ , 

34) Let students expand afid develop these opinions up to one-half" 

.., page.' ~ ~ ' " ~ ' ~ 

35) Say that the 'face" of- their cofnposition needs a 'TOuth"— a • 
sentence that tell#wh4t the paper is -about and which leads' 
iiito the thesis. • , " . ' 

36J Help students link thesis cc.herentl'y with introduction, usiftg 
, title of play, author's name, and Titerary classification. 

37) Direct -students rK»w to proceed with paper, using topic sentence 
to begin each paragraph, tr#ns1t1onal words to link details 
and exaaciles, and a clincher at the end of each paragraj^ which 
also Tea(h intj; the next. ' • • 

38) Hatch students as they OBBtlnue to work, assisting with transi- 
tions; be sure that students follow their outlines; tell 
students that ycu are ava11ai)le for help. ' • 

3S) Show students from diagrw *at the conclusion is the firti base 

on which the rest of . t^ paper stands. 
40) Discuss what mioht go into the conclusion: a stwuary or 

restatanenf •("Does your face lr<.k 1 ike your fe^t?").- 



41) What do feet do'^^The^ hold up the body arxl take tt places.) 
Uhat should a conclusion do? (Dnphasize the thesis ar^adc^a 
special touch that will, rake tjjr reader **take It with h1in/hen'*)f 

42) Hive ^students work on theiT^-taJJKTusiaris. Swggest'ujing a 

. provocative title that sight be repeated or alljyded to. Sug-- ^ 

gest of a qudtatlan from the pliy. Walk around and observe 
; students* efforts. ^ Cowmend everyor* iNho^ has anything. 
' 43) fifth day will be finishing day. CoBiplete writing of paper 
in class-. Turn in rough draft at end of period. 

44) Continue to^ assist students as they write In dass. ' As you ^ 
- read, casually correct mechjtnlcal errors, explalniirg proble« 

and reason. . - " * . 

45) If test stiKlents finish before the betl, use t1»e to discuss 
Mjbr raechanlcal errors for stiidents to avo.id. Suggest that/ 
they exchange papers with p^rs for-proof-readtngf 

46) Dver the week-end, r^'c all papers quickly , iarking no errors, . 

. but raking checks in margin where error occurs o/i line. . . 

-^1) Return papers for re-writing. Students find and correct errors 
at horc; say that >ov are available for conference any day 
this ^feek. Final copies will be due on-Frlday. R^tiKl students 
of manuscript rules. " . ^ " .* 

L Evaluation . 

Stu(tents receive .three grades fqr tKis paper; (1) Dally eifort and 
progress, (2) Content and ongariizations (3) Mechanics. The first 
grade is for i?ork1ng t^rd^rrutats^^nstead.of wasti^ tipe; thf 
second Is for their^good ideas andpihe way they put them togfther; 
the th.1^ will encourgge the^ to rw^frlte their rough ^draffs care- . 
fully after the teacher he^s marked tf^^ errors. "Students should be 
told about this grading systet^ ,the IMrst day of the-wrltla^ 
lessons. The teacher's fine-l task should *rK)t be difficult; Read 
quickly and ffark as before, making a helpf»Vcof»»ent at- tfee end when 
assigning the grade. Late oaVars should take a^petwlty depetKirng 
op the reason--after all, tne^^vehad two week^/^ thif paper,* 
and' plenty of help! 
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TOPIC : S4*«^t1t1c« as ^IrrHwefK^ 



If* 



TOPIC: 



Poc>u1arlt> 
Influences 



and po*^*- as comipttng 



TOPIC : The UXtU be 



^be€A 



cemscieoce and 



StcRes give * 

•li^tft believes bitches 
B^m^ doubts 
Itecbeth writes Ud/ 

N^beth 
.Udy »«i€bet>i believes 
Udy >4acbeth decides 

09 aurder ^ 
Udy HKbet^ persuades 

Hicbetn 

Act II 

Bifiqtf) mentions iritc^es* 
%cbet^ sees dagger^ 

leading 
MKbetM ^Ices 

saying * sleep, no raore' 

Act A A ♦ 

BarKM aertiors Pitches , 
i%cbett) ' emjile *^ 

predictions 
i%cbet^ decfdes tc irill 

EarjQuc 
*tecbet^ sees cho^t 
Kacbet*- decides tc go 

to witches 



^redl'ctlop 
A. At ^Irs" 



2. 



2. 



-* bitches 
^'^eet^^g 
-^or Kac&eV^ 
I. yculd t* 

t. »io.:d f 
^ar. Bancuc ! 
a* iibuld net 

kinc 

t. 'ne\" , 

. 'tir^gs 
Wcond Meetir»5 

a.\Bei«re ^ 
Ricdi.^** 

free Cf ^^^S • 

'a. line 0^ 



Ita^raert of •soldiei 

VliSlt'c^ Ounca'^ 
fiilfflr^ 0^ title ^ 
Desire *or crown 

Act i: . 

Talk witn Sanquo 
Iferder 0* Duncan 
Frar'ng HaloDlft 
Ga^Rlrg croifft 



PTot against Banquo. 



n. 



Eancsio 

Belief 0' Macbel^ 

A. kitches gave 

honors 

K Honcr> - 

B. Arparitio«$ 
Proclsetf 
^ victory 
2. 



Use «dcbeth*s 
actions and* , 
people said about 
hi« tc prove ^1s 

corruption 



To H 



jorcan 



Act lY 

pitches show awritiors 
Kacbetfc believes 
prophecies 

l^icbetM declc^ to kIP III. D^lslons of P^acbet** 
Lady Hacttth | 

Act ¥ 

Udfy *te<^th sleepwalks 
Itecbeth believes ne is 
safe ^ . 

Nicbeth loses confidence . 
Hacbet*^ fig^U to t** last 



2, 



kir BanQuo 



'0 becone t/rant 



7 / 
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^JIZATI^ 

I. £v1<l»nce of Kac^th's 
f^opularlty / 
A(jpintSon.of 
people 
• seen 1. Statepeflt of 
'1r. .soldier 
seer 2. 5t<tercn| of 
In ^ Pjoss 
• ^ k A(telmion of king 
^ 1. Sivlngief title 
2. Visiting c^*fe 

II. Jncrease of J^ecbeth's 
Power 

A. Froe fe*ier^ to 
thane 

1. Acc^ted title 

2. 0^\fed crown 

B. Hts thm to Mng 

1 . Plotted w-der 

2. Co«»1tted 
■wrd^ • 

III. Tyranny o^Ha(^t^i*S 

Rule 



JOTTIN&S 
^^t I 

^"^Mftd rapf at 
predictions 

First diougiht of wder 
Wrote to idfe 
Face sf^OMad feelings. 
Decided against «irder 
■Art>1t1o« only sp^r"^ 
Let wffe amvW*ce 
f.1^ 

Act li * 
T>lked wit^ BaraM> 
SW dagger 
Heard voices 
Felt iflKdlate regret 
aewtlled 



i 



4 



Jeilous of BuKM 
fired ■ordmH 
Se*- 5*x>st ■ 
Der,1e<3 wnler 



(U&e Macbeth 's own 
HOrds to prw* thet 
he lost the'txttlf) 



. » 

1^ lUcbeth's desire , 
A. For power 

1. 'If tMs be , 
111. ? . 

^ 2. 
8. For security 

K ^ fears stiac 
deep . . . 

' \ 

IIH^d)et-H's doa>l 
, A. Of need 

I. M >ave 00 
^FW. . / 

2» 

* S. Of aet^^ * 

1. ^ will proceed 

no fyrtKer. . . 
1 2. 'Is «i1s a 
dagger. ^ 

iru«acbeth*s regret 
, >. Of wrders 

f K •liike Duncan. . . 

2. "FrOB tMs 

hour. . : 
S. Of overspent 11f< 
way of 
. .life. . . 
2. Tceorroir. . . 
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THE "SHAPE-'OF A C0M>0SITION 
(Can be made as a mobile and hung.up) 



J. fain Point 

» 

1. 
2. 



A 




transitional sentences 



B. 

1. 
2. 

II. Main Point 
A. 

• . 1. 
2. 

B. 

1.', 
2. 

ill. Main Point 
A. 

1.' 
2. 

B. 

1. 
2. 



TOPIC SEKTENCE 



Supporting ideas 
' and 



join > 




give coherence 



gives emphasis 



# 



The THESIS sentence points directly to the main idws to tfle developed .in 
€he body of the paper, It states specifically what the paper intends to 
prove. ^ Students should be able t(J draw lilies from specific words in their 

theses to the matn points 
In their outlines. 

The thests 
controls the 
"unity of 
the^ (»fif)osi- 
tion. 
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t6pIC: a Systematic Appnpach to • ' Dianne S. Avery " 

' Teaching Writing, I ; \ Roland-Grise Junior ttigh Schod 

P '4412 Lake Avenue 



WRITE ON . . . AND ONI 



Wilmington, NC 
Grades 7-8 



I. Rationale 



No matter how creatively writing assignments are conceived and - 
presented by the teacher, students 4ry often feel frustrated 
about attempting them because they laWc basic skills. Once stu-. 
dents can feel comfortable and free about their ability to approach 
deinanding assignments, they can concentrate on the sophisticated 
aspects of writing and abstract thought. • 

This, system first establishes an essential'trust between teacher 
and students.' Students learn, that the teacher respects their - 
■kultures" ^/id -sincerely wishes to acquaint them *^1th further 
tools that will offer them greater social mobility, these tools 
are RBStered through^a very structured series of activities, 
including discus%ions.,>^iting assignments, Tessons -on proceAjre 
and loechanics, group sharing, apd evalua^on, resTJTtjng in the 
students', feeling that they havela souBd base for writing. 



VI. Objectives 
2 



U To develop a feeling of corrfidence and well-being about writing 
2) To establish a feeling of trust between teacher axKl students - 
■3) , To' establish a feeling of trust and respect fijr ideas and 
feelings of o'thers . • . 'v" 

4) To leapn the steps involved in producting a well -developed 
sentence, paragraph, theme,' research paper and/or thesis 

5) To appreciate the value of organizing* thoughts and material 

6) ^ To appreciate the ^Jue of revision 

7) To master problems in irechafcics which occur on an in^lividual • 
basis (punctuation, sTpelltngi agfeement, etc.)- 

8) To raster* problems in mechanics and jKhn'^ye which occur 
among the clas^ $s a whole (topic s^ttence, outlining, sentence 

_ , • confining, sentence variety) • ■ ■ • . , 

9) To develop ski lis and tec^iqugs neefcd to work within a group 

10) Td accept individual resp«ns1bility fpr completTtig tasks 

11) To appreciate the value of role playing, as a way of seeing 
another point of .vrew ^* . " ^ . 

12) To develop skills for productive class discission ' 

, T3) To develop an understanding for the necessity and relative 

_ • • 'importance ?Jf formal, sta/idard and colloquial dialects as 
. - . they occur in writing, speaking, an^ reading 

14) To develop.an. understanding for the necessity -of choosing a 
. . • subject th<t is relevant, familiar, and interesting 

-ERIC ( \ ' . 



III. Protedure for Teacher • 

Each of the following Ueps be presented In detail separately, 
-fto specific time for assignments has been suggested as thls^^Vl 
depend qn tlw level of the groups and the rate at which they are 
able to gnip the material. * . v ' 



1) 

I 

4) 



Introduction to establish rapport* 
Dlagpostlc theme 

Procedure for writing outlines andlhesls statements exemplified 
In a writing assignment . ' - i • . 

Techniques for metering principles af sentence variety, sentence 
combining, and trapsltlon 'with appllcatldi In a wrltltig 
assl^iment 



IV, Procedure for SUidents 




-fach of t+ie followl.ng activities will be presented in detail 
separately as they occur: 



'1) Discuss with the class uses ofVformal, stamiard, and colloqufal 



dialects. Role play to niustrl 
a variety of situations* 

2) Write a diagnostic theme, 

3) Learn techniques and ipplication 
and writing a fhesis statefnent. 

4) Learn techniques and applicati 
combining, and transition, 




usefulness and relevance tn 

selecting a topic, outlining 
of sentence yariety,.' sentence 



V. Evaluation - • 

Stuitents wJll kefep all writing assignments in a folder. Eacf^ assign- 
ment except the first . diagnostic tt^ene w1Tl be evaluated and revised 
through constant student- teacher conference, particularly at strategic 
Check points, and br group^ evaluatfon. At the end; t)f the assignment 
the teacher and ihdividua,! students will arrive at a grade based on 
relative progress and mastery of techniques involved. 



- 1 
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TOPIC: A Systawtic Approach to 
Jeaching Writing » ir 



Dianne S. Avery 



V 



ERLC 



II. 



INTRODUCTION: RAPPORT^ILPING 



I, Rationale 



This step 1s necessary to develop a'fteling of trust anU understanding 
1)etween teacher and students. It^helps to .dlsgel-^the Idea that 
teachers believe that only formal and s^ndardtngllsh are corV^t 
and'should be used at all tiroes.. A j:lass discussion and -fole playing 
activity Illustrate the^cceptance and relevance of *ar\y dtalects. 
If the stud#»ts accept the orails^ that tbe'teacher will accent 
their dialects, they can their trust the teacher with their .Ideas 
and fe€l1ngs> and hopefully they can accept the Idea that It Is 
possible and perhaps necessary to learn other dialects. ^ 



Objectives 
1) 
2) 



To develop rapport and acceptance between teacher/studeirts anjl 
student/student . . 

lo (^velop the Idea that aTl dialects are correctj4>*n used fn 
relevant context ' ^ 

3) To recognize the need for comnand of many dialects If one Is/to 
have social and economic mobtllty 

4) To develop the techniques of class jnttt^actlori * • • 

5) To learn and practice role playing 



III. Procedure for Teacher 



o 



1) Initiate class discussion of dialects (I have begun the class by 
,t writing on the board the^entlnce, "I ain't got no pencil." 

I "ask for reactions,' which are always nega^ve, and record the* 
on the board. They think I want them to s» that th\% Is always 
a wrong thVig to 'say. From there we .move to a discussion Of 
formal, stariflard and colloquial dialects. The football player 
In the class will readily agree that <|ijr1ng practice he would 
never say, "Would you kindly pass me the football please, Jim.") 

2) Lead students through discussion to accept that.oariy dialects 
are needed. 

3) Initiate a role playing activity which demonstrates uses of 
many dialects. ' , - 

4) Help students to draw conclusions Jttased on the discussion and 
a r;al^ playing exercise. 

IV. Procedure for Students . * ^ 

1) Discuss nec^ss1tyj«nd relevance of fonnal, staiKlard aiid colloquial 
dialects. ' ^ • ' 

2) Participate In and draw conclusions from a role playlng activity 
using a variety of dialects. • 
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(The activity which I haVli found valuable ijs one 1n wh1c4 students • 
take the following roles: a teaQher^ the teacher's friend^ tw 
s*tudents who cause a. class dlsturtince, their fr1en<f» the principal, 
parents of the dfsniptlve students. Thp. situation Is that the 
students cause a dlsturt^nce, are sent froei the room to the principal 
. On the way to the office^ they meet their friend and give an account 
of the incident. They also report what happened to the prln^pal , 
and their parents. The teacter then reports the Incident to her 
teactier friend and the principal. All except the friends iieet In • 
the pr1nc1p«i.l "^s office the next morning for a conference.) 

Evaluation 

No formal grade would be given in this assignment, but the teacher 
shouhl carefully evaluate the results of discussion and rale p 
for potential needs for 1mproy»ient;^for future use. 
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TOPIC: A Systenjatic Approach to " Dianne S Av^rv 

. - Teaching Writing. Ill ' • ; ^ 

; • ■ • < • 

DIAGNOSTIC JHEME . - ■ * ' 

I. ' Rationale - , 

At this point the teacher needs , to evaluate the^Mseds of the Indlvl 
uaT students and the group as a whole. This ca^ acco«pM$Wty 
assigning a diagnostfc theme of a specific naturel V 

JI.''^ ObJect^es . , ' 

1) To diagnose what problems sttdents.are iiavlng as individual ' 
writers «• . . . 

* 2) To diagnose what writing problems students ag» having as a wbol 
UL Procedure for Teacher 

1) "Mimeograph some blank checks and write each Student a check- for 
$1,000,000 (be sure to write void in an inconspicuous place on 
chk:k). • , _ . 

2) Assign sludents the task of writing first an outline arnJ then a 
-. • paper aRut their first day as a mill ionaire. (If students 

cannot outline, telr them to make a list in time sequence of 
what they would do before writing the paper.) -^^i '' 

Initial all outlines or lists before students begin a rouoh 
draft. , ■ . ^ . 

4) Observe students while they are writin'g the assignment ^'in class 

t so that -it is a true representation of each student's work, 

5J A«;sign students a folder for the finished product. . 

6) Evaluate the, papers, noting individual and group .needs. 

IV. Procedure for Students * 

, 1) Write inoutline or list of what you would do. on your first day 
•as- a millionaire. 
2) Write s thefne including a rough (Jraft and ink copy followinq 
the outlir* or list. ' ' 

V. Evla'uation \ 

Students will understand from the beiinning' of this ass Igrwent that 
this Is, for diagnostic purposes onlyl and they will rot be graded. 
. ^ However, extensive evaluation of tHif assignment must be-dow by 
the teacher to ascertain class and iWivldual oeeds.' The teacher 
jwrt decide at this point whtcH' students are already proficient in 
• we skills to-be stressed in the next two assignments. If there • 
. are sucb students (I have not fouhd any yet), they stotfTd 1^- 
• diately be assigned more advanced Independent study.projects. 



3) 
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TOPIC; A Systemtic Approacrh to . . Dianne S. Avery 

OUTLINING tm THESIS STATEMENT 



Vr^^gatlonaQe - ■ 

^ Most students 1n the cla^s. If not all, will now begtn to question 
the fact that Vwy were unable to prodiice an ^ (wtline and in discys- 
sion wITl express certain frustrations about completing the pluvious 
^ ^ss4gnnent to their satisfaction. This leads naturally into tSie 
need for a general discussion of organizing (outl-lning) &nd having 
a definite predetermined plan for a these. Once these techniques* 
are explained .they need to be successfully put fnto practice by 
itie students in another appropriate writing asstgnnent. , * 

II.' Objectives 

■-■1) To MSter tbTmechanics of topic and sentence outlining 
2) To , learn to reoognize and write a good topic (thesis) sentence 
,3) To .learn the steps neceffsary to produce an organized, coherent 

4) To appreciate the value of revision ^ 

5) ToT^ve the. satisfaction "of producii>g a the»>e which follows 
an orderly -process 

III. Procedune for Teacher - : 

• * 

1) Disfuss the observations-which were an oijtgrowth pf the previous 
paper in an effort to help student^ see the -need for process 

2) Teach students to write correct topic and sentence outlines.. 

. PUn to spend the tiwe that is necessary to maW certai.n tha* 
students master parallelism i^lhe topffc outline since success , 
fn organization will be decreased if order '1s not maintained<' 
31 Help -student? to understand and produce tftesis (topic) .sentences, 

.4) Present and explain t^e si^ rbeps necessary for producing a 
writing assignmetit of this nature.- Be Sure to point out that, 
these steps can be used for a paragraph, there o'f varying 
lengths, a research paper, or a thesis Jf necessary. The 'papers 
just get longer! . , . . 

*5) Assign a writing project in, which Students can success/ul>y 

C09Vlete theje steps. 
' 6) Provide the ateiosphere and time for student^ to complete this 
assignmait in class'. . . , 

7) Constantl|^ be available to sttfdents for checking and irtltiating 
outline, checking rough drafts t and answering questions. It 
is important to make certain /that; students do hdt begin the - 
rough. draft before completing a correct outline. . 

♦ • 
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B)^ Begin working with students on Individual pro^lCTs as they^wrlte. 
^) Read and evaluate the final drafts- 

10) Divide the students ^nto groups pf five and have them select 
and read, to the class the paper. from their group whieh best 
follows the process. * . . 

11) Have students place nil .papers In Individual folders. • 

' • t 
Procedure for Students 

1) Take careful notes on the technique? of topic and sentence 
outlining; 

2} Coiaplete asstgnrotnts ^whlch reinforce various aspects of correct 
outlining. ' ^ i. * , 

3) Enter the aefinition of a topic sentence in notebooks; 
a) Hust be an attitude or opinion. Is not a fact 
ty^Kust a^nta^in a'key word or words. ' j 
c) Requires proof or illustration. . 

4) >fr1te some practice topic sentences circliig the key words. List 
some proofs or illustrations to' support topic sfntenees. 

5) , .Write In notebook the following six step^ for writing a thime 

{etc. J: . • * ^ f 

A. Select a s^jecf which is interesting to tou Jotting down 
or taking notfes on everything that you know or can find 
out about this subject. (For a research paper take notes 
" on 3 X 5 index cardsj 

' B^. Analyze your notes decice on an approach to the subject. ^ 
Write a thesis (topic) sentence which expresses this 
approach. 

C. Select the Information whidh sifl)ports your thesis and outline 
it in a correct topic outline as ifollows: 

Title 

I.- Topic sentence (write thesis sentence within this parenthesis) 
II. Reasons 
A. 

B. (These reasons should be parallel and can vary 

C. in number, but a, .good nim^r seems to be 4-5 

• . , D. good ones. The reasons are the proofs wblcH 

E. < s^^port topic sentence.) 

III. Conclusion (write a concluding sentence within this space) 

. This outline can be expanded for a longer theme or term papen. 
I. becdmes the Introduction and statement of purpose. II. is 
expanded with a^ded detail andJi^eqMes section which supports the 
thesis^ctea. III. contains the corJC^uding statements. 

D. From theeutline write the rough draft. Make it rough; 
revise constantly. It is best to leave the finished rough 

• draft for awhile and then revise again In order to catch 
errors in expressing ideas clearlyuand correctly. 

E. Write an ink copy 

F. Read the ink* copy (preferably after time has paSsed)^checking 
for careless errors in punctuation, capitalization, spelling, 
etc. . 
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• 6) Practice, the above steps In a* writing assignment. y 
0|p step'^ne by selecting a student In tRe class r Have the ^u- 
dent cowe to the front of the room for a class period. Ask 
• questions of this student vand nake notes t)o ofcservajfcltfns. ' ^ 
. .X Follow the r6st of the steps, btft, this t1i»e limit V)e. paper to^' 
• one paragraph. 

7), After the papers are complete, get Into groups of five a/ul select 
thepa,per which best follows the procedure. Read the best paper 
to the clasrs. 

. ' &)rP1a(^ papers In Individual folders » . ^ 
' if Evaluation ^ . C ' * 

The teather will have carefully checked these papers tbrou^ each.: 
^tep of the process helping with Individual probleiBS. ^ven thought 
, • thk teacher rcjds the papers at this point, It Is Important not 
to assign a-^grade.. 



♦ 
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TOPIC: h SystawtVe ^proacf^ to . " Dianne S. Avery 

vTeathIng Writing , V 



SENfENCE VARIETY, SENTENCE COMBINING. TRAN^TION 

' ' , 

I. tetionale 

Ks the students polnrt out good points in the papers th?y have written 
^ *in the previoi/s assignments, the teacher can now tactfully ask If 

there m^e ganrfal observations without focusing on a specific ^ 

faper that xouid make the papers better. It is quire naturarft>r 
nexperlenced writers to begin sentences with the subject f1rstt» 
to use simple and coir^und sentences, and to use little transition, * 
particularly when they hSve written a paper about a person. Most *\ 
sentences will h^ve begun witF^, he/she. Through a cUss discussion * . 
these ideas can surface and be explored as a future />eed to enhance 
the process- After tbe$e skijls have been-taught, students should 
practice. them in a wrltins asstgnment- thero on how to do^jsome- 
" ^ thir^ lends Itself Jipll for practice in using transition, sefrtenc.e 
^variety, and sentence coflf*ining. f t 

i 

II. Opjectives ^ 

.1) To develop a more sophisticated paper 6y ]n?)lementing the 

techniques of sentence variety and sentence combining , ^ 

2) To distinguish between written and^sftoken English ^' 

^ 3) To apply effectively the use of transitional devices 

« 4) To practice skills in a writiog assignment 

5) To begin to master individual problems Jn basic mechaniqs 

6) To appreciate the results of revision and polf^if^ 

7) To read critical ly,1ooking for elements of good writing 

8) To participate effectively and positively in a group , y 

9) To participate cooperatively in class defnonst rat ions 

10) To become aware of the necessity for making directions explicit 

i 

III. Procedure for Teacher 

/ 

1) Lead students to critically evaluate what they are writing*. ^ 

2) Present practical lessons and practice on techniques of r ' ' 
sentence variety and sentence confining. (I have found that 

this can be effect1vely#actomplished by beginnirtg with a discus-'^ , 
sion of the difference's b c W cc n w/itten an<i spoken.- EngMsh. , 
The natural spoken pattern Ts subject first, not second, 
complement, etc. --or not a coff?)lete sentence, at a*ll. Spoken 
English is usually not bK>ring, however, because we u#e^ voice 
• irrflection for variety. Since this does not happen or a * / - 

• ^ written page, students must use sentence variety, complex , ^.i^ 

/ sentences, and transition, fkis point is well illustrated 'ln^- ./ f 

class when you as* students if they underline words in letters. ^ 
and notes tty each other to gain emphasis.) • ^ ^ 
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3) Pnovide class 1nstaM:t1on and practice asslfnwents.ln use 
.of transitional devices.* • Present several iiethods In order to 
avoid student^ over-correcting and constantly us1r« a transi- 
tional word at*the beginning of each sentence.^ 

.4) Assign students the task of nrltlng a piper on bow to do soae- 
th1ng,felloirfng,the' six writing steps with particular entasis 
on var1fety» sentence combining, and'transltlon. When naklng 
the ass1ginent,.the teacher can suggest tbat students can 

• demonstrate some of their papers ^n class. A fun tting to^do 

• Is to have boys p6t on eye lelce up following the dir^tions 
and only the directions given by a girl who Is reading them ^ 
from her paper. In this light atmosphere the teacher. can 
point out the need for coherence. Time will not permit . 
reading all papers* ^ ^ 

5) Itead and Initial all outlines andi)apers as they progress 
through each stejJ. ' * - . # 

6) Help students with Ihdivldual profa^lmas as they wKte.. (If 
you go to their desks, they will not be lined up talking as 
they wait at yours, and some students will not actively seek 

■help at the teacher's des»f.) 

7) Divide the students into groups or five and havcu^^em plan 

a presentation for the class which' contains good examples of 
.sentence variety, sentence combining and transition from the 

ptfpers of members' In the group. Have them write them on 
t transuarencles. If available, or' ditto masters- 
Si Have students place their papers in their folders. 
9) Return folders to Individual stadents and have thep write on 
a separate piece of paper an evaluation of the pn^gress they 
fee} they have made/ 
10) Road and evaluate the assignment. 

Procedure for Stu^enti 

1) Take careful notes and complete practice assignments on 
techniques for accomplishing sentence variety and sentence 
combining. / ^ ' ^ 

2^ Take careful notes and complete practice assignments on 
techniques for using (Ptecttve transition. 

3) Write a. theme In class following the six steps on how to do , 
some.thlrig with which you are familiar .ma King a particular 
' effort to achieve sentence variety, combine sentences 
effectively^ and use transitional devices when necessary* 

4}' Pick a student In. the class and have this person djommstrate 
what you have explained In your paper. Bring to class any 
materials thatyou^U need If you plan to participate In 
this activity. 

5)^ Part1cipate^1n a group which will pTan a presentation For 
the class. - It will be the task of the group to find, good 
exaa|)les of Sente^e variety* sentence combining, and 
transition which appear In the papers of your graup. - Write 
the examples on a transparency or ditto master. ^ 
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Place your pipers^ In yoV folders. 



On a separate sheet of papar write an evaluation of the progress 
you believe you have made. since writing the diagnostic the«e.* 
Place th^m^th yoiir paper In your folder. 

Evaluation ^* . ' . ^ 

in the "best^f all possible wbrVds" the students and teacher • 
ould have 1nd1v1<hial conferences, discuss the students' self ' 
evaluations, as well as the teacher's suggestions for future- 
progress, and nutually agree on a grade. If this Is not possible, 
the teacher should consider' the self -evaluation, write loaitrtty on- 
the evaluation sheets' only, and arrive at a letter grade for the 
project based on Individual possibility of progress and input. 

«, ' * ' * 
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TOf^C: .A SystJIiiatIc- Approach to Judy Walls 

T«^HIg Writing Silk Hope E1aBer>tary 



Siiler City. NC 
* Grade 4 



WRITINfi CENTER. 
DESCRIPTION OF A SYSTEH 



i. Rationale • ,' • ' ^ 

. ■ ' ' ' * . ' 

A writing center with various open-ended activities win enable a ' 
child to Make choices of the kinds of writing activities he wants 
and heeds, to do. Eath child will find something. to stimulate lits 
writing Interest by using a variety of wt^lals. The writing 
center can last the entire year by renewing or "changing the wterlals 
every few weeks or as ofteD as needed. To spark a successful , 
. creative writing progranK, begin by'glving children i potpourri of 
■exercises that they can easily 'attack. This will enable the' child' 
to feel quickly a sense of success. 

II. bfajectlves • \ ' * ■ 

1) To develop a cte^lre to explore many materlals'iised In the 
writing center » . , , . 

2) To use different media for Self expression 

3) To develop an Interest and desire to write by using different 
kinds of materials 

4) Jo develop powers of observation ' • • 

5) To learn to nake^ choices . 

6) To learn to Interact' with other students wh1l€ working In the 
center y 

* 

III. • Procedure for Teacher • . 



H Set aside a corner of the- room w1 tti a bulletin board to display 
.It^the writing center. It can be as lar^ or as small as spaee 
♦^permits. 

2) *^ Make the center comfortable with a table, ch*i»s, pillows, Jbook- 
, case, -and .carpet. You can use ^ or all of tnese" l^ms, 

3) Collect materials for the center such as pencils, paper, a" 
^bulletin board covered with clear cdntact. paper, Bic felt tipped 

pens, rleference books, magazines-, newsp»pe»*s, typewriter, tape 
Recorder, viewer, telephone dIrectoHes, pictures, cartoons, 
^ • task cards. Index cards, blank hooks, comic strips, story 
starters, objects of art^ file folders, a T.V. 

4) A fun way to start Is by -covering a bulletin board with clear 
♦contact paper and supplying Bic felt tip pens. They will wipe : 

<<• clean with a daap cloth, 

5) ;«e sure to limit the number of students using the center to 
^bout 4-6 at one time. 
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. fr)* E)^Ta1n"1» students that^they cin- write anything they want' to. on 
the bulletin board. ^ 
7,)^ EMil^le: Maybe something happened on the bus cowinofto scliool. 
. Haybe soeipthlng. special ft hapffening' at. school tlwtllay: They 
. can ^press thein feelings about the happening. 
Zxamp\t^> write graffiti, poems, etc. 

8) Suggest that they sign their names to £heir wr,1tlnf» 

9) This bulletin board can remain uf) all year and a. variety of 
^Itlng plus art4irojects can be used.* ^ 

10) - A' simple uninhibiting activity .is extending a story starter; 

Exaip.le: A iwnilTa folder with a picture of Snoopy on the 
t outside. Inside it says "If you were talking to Snoopy en the. 
telephone^what 'would you sa^" . ' . < , . • 

Example: A manina folder with a picture of a icman looking 
horror struck. Inside; "Oh, no, its a . / ."a,nd explain .thii; 

11) Teacher should conduct an oral discussion abofft the story 
starters before students write" ' » * 

121 Have them put their papers in a folder or box for checking 

13) To entourage observation and writing, cut pictures from 
newspapers and magazines. Ask them to write one flr two line 
captions to describe what is happening in "the pfCture. 

14) Another simple activl^ for b^in'ning writers involves using 
• cartoons to inspire writing: * ' • 

Example: Cut out a one-frame cartoon and hive students 'V-ite 
a- caption or punch Une. This leads to drawing a cartoon and 
. writing a caption. 

15) Comic strips usage: ~ 
Example: Cut a comic strip from the Sunday paper and either cut 

. or mark out the balloon. Have students study the carle strip 
then write his/her own balloons.' • 

16) When possible use a typewriter in the writing center. 
Exan^les: Student types his/her rough draft of story on the 
typewriter. Student writes a story and rewrites it by typing 
it. Some students seem to think clearer when using a'typewriter. 

17) Tape recorders are an asset to, writing centers. 

Example: A student can'record the story he/she has written, and 
other students can listen to it. If possible let each,sttt<tent 
have his/her o^ cassette on which to record. 

18) Viewers can be i/sed for pre-writing experiences. 

Exairple: Student looks at film strips about animals, then writes 
a story aboul it. . 

19) Task cards offer varied writing experiences. 

'X Example: Cover task card with clear contact paper^fter you've 
written the tasjc on iti This preseWes the life of the card.' 
One card might suggest that the student write a* report about . 
Abraham Lincoln; This is also an opportunity to use -the research 
books in the writing center. There might be several things 
listed on the card for the student to find out .such as .Whi^h * 
presidef^t was he; why was he inportant; how did he die? 
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20)vi(r1t1ng books can provide motiwtton for.wfltijvg. Clip notebook 
. f pages 'together. The cover can be of construction paper. - 
t) yExaipl*:* Ktep a d1^q||^or on§. week of the happei^s fn 
^the c.l,assroga». Date your, pages. (This can also be a tosk 
card;) * • " ' ' 

Ewople: fick a subject with which you are .tamiliar and 
wfite a story «bout it*on youi; own notebook paper. Ra.v« 
; the teacher correct It. Copy it in your best hafl**ritlDg • ' 
(you wy want to print it like a book) and ilJysfrate it- , 
Objects of artyprovide pre-writfngi-experience^ 
Exaaple:*- lja\te a glass fijgurine of. an anlwjl or a person. Have 
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.the s^Klent write a story>,^bout. it. 
Example: . Have pictures by fanous arti.sts ttfsp'layed.- The 
student can describe his/hef feelings about the picture. 
T. v.. programs are ayailahle for teaching creative writing. 
EuwpU: W&tfch the 'creative, writing -progra» "Zebra Wngst" 
Be sure t^obtaln the teacher's guide %Mt goesArlth it for 
fol]t)w. thrDi»gh||^ the writing assignments. ?- ' 



IV > Procedure for Students' 

'■J ' . / • 
Loot over all the saterials -in the writing center. > . 
Decide whicfi one you will have the. most fun doing. 
Cai*efully read- the directions for the activity.. ■ . 

If yoo' don't understand wha-t tt> do, be sure to ask .the teacher. - 
Afteofcreading the directions, complete the activity.. 
-Consult with the teacher to see if you need to revise or rewrite. 
Rewrite if necessary. - • ^ 

Put. your finished -prbjduct in a. folder or bbx that is specifically 
for , that activity. ♦ * - '^r - 



3) 
♦) 
5) 
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vT ^valuation . / ^ ■ 

, At-ibe-beginoing of the year the evaluation can bfes positive teacfer 

♦ contents: good or very good. An especially good paper can- b^ 
displayed on the wall.. As 'the ygai^ progresses.the children can-- 
pick ±he papers they want graded. , • , ' • . 

Rewriting "Should always be part of the writing process. One way 
to make it less painful is to allow the children to evaluate each 
" others' papers and make suggestions for re/ision and correction> 

' ' • . ■ » ■• • ■ 

The teachef could find a way to publish tffe best vJork of the year*. 
One possibility is to compile a booklet by writing them on ditto . • 
; sheets »nd making copies. Cardboard covered with contact paper can 
be used for the 'cover^. Be sure toJoc^tide i fly leaf and table of 
contents with story fttU-^^nTauthor's name. 

. . > 

'L The'writirjj center can be considere#a success if children use it*' 
enjoy it, develop their own writing, and increase their writing . 
abilities. • r - % ' 
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